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Regular Reservists; they, like the nine battalions an@ the 

3 37,000 men from the colours, are superfluities. By October 
s 1913 we shall thus have lost 77,000 men—37;000 from the 
colours and 40,000 men from Sections A and B of the Regular 
Reserve. This total loss of Regular soldiers represents the 
numerical equivalent of nearly four divisions of Regular troops 
—not the skeleton divisiv%’s which were made to bulk so largely 
o. § at the recent Army Manoeuvres, but divisions at war strength.’ 
Finally, the late Secretary of State for War found that in 
his new scheme he had no use for the Militia, on which our 
military system up to that date had been consistently founded 
a from the earliest times. It is true that, during the South African 
War, the old Militia Force, which then numbered 124 batta- 
lions,* had supplied sixty-eight battalions for service in the 
Mediterranean, in Egypt, in the Colonies, at St. Helena, and 
at the seat of war in South Africa.” Tt is true also that the same 
force had furnished fifty-six battalions for service in the United 
Kingdom, and had thus liberated line battalions for service over- 
seas, and had supplied that very expansion of the Regular Army 
abroad which the subsequent Royal Commission emphasised as 
the real object-lesson of our most recent hostilities. However, 
under his new and desultory system, the late Secretary of State 
E for War decided that his Territorial Force, although enlisted 


NALA tate 


| As desired by the President and practically at his expense 
| a copy of our Marching orders for 1939, is being sent free to 
every member. Kindly tear it off along the perforation and 
preserve. Additional copies in the same style or in a neat 
folder 5 inches by 4 inches can be had for distribution from 
Benares at Re. 1/0 per hundred post-free. 


¢ mobilise and go across the seas or to fight at home of about 90,000 men. ‘ha 
= result was apparent. It was the presence of that addition that enabled them to 
3 mobilise six divisions.” 
* War Establishments, Part I, 1911-12 (Expeditionary Force), p. 258. 
è Regimental Establishments of Regular and Auxiliary Forces for 1903-1904, 
. 42-44, 
S ? In addition to these battalions, six companies of Garrison Artillery and 
three and a-half companies of Engineers served abroad. The Militia was our 
only military force which was able to provide complete units of itself for active 
4 service. The South African War was declared the second week in October, and 
j the West Kent Militia embarked for foreign service on the 4th of January 
= following. 
Be 
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Regular Reservists; they, like the nine battalions an@ the 
37,000 men from the colours, are superfluities. By October 
1913 we shall thus have lost 77,000 men—37,000 from the 
colours and 40,000 men from Sections A and B of the Regular 
Reserve.° This total loss of Regular soldiers represents the 
numerical equivalent of nearly four divisions of Regular troops 
—not the skeleton divisiuf’s which were made to bulk so largely 
at the recent Army Manceuvres, but divisions at war strength,’ 

Finally, the late Secretary of State for War found that in 
his new scheme he had no use for the Militia, on which our 
military system up to that date had been consistently founded 
from the earliest times. It is true that, during the South African 
War, the old Militia Force, which then numbered 124 batta- 
lions,* had supplied sixty-eight battalions for service in the 
Mediterranean, in Egypt, in the Colonies, at St. Helena, and 
at the seat of war in South Africa.” It is true also that the same 
force had furnished fifty-six battalions for service in the United 
Kingdom, and had thus liberated line battalions for service over- 
seas, and had supplied that very expansion of the Regular Army 
abroad which the subsequent Royal Commission emphasised as 
the real object-lesson of our most recent hostilities. However, 
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for War decided that his Territorial Force, although enlisted 

for home service only, would supply the indispensable expansion 
of our Regular forces abroad in the future more satisfactorily — 
than the Militia had done in the past. Therefore, finding no 

place in his scheme for Militia officers and men, he abolished 

the force. 

To sum up the results of the new system, and to set the loss 
against the gain, we lose nine infantry cadres—87,000 men from 
the colours and 40,000 men from the Regular Reserve. We 
gain the new depdt battalions of the Special Reserve, which at ye 


* On the 7th of January 1909 Lord Haldane, when addressing his East 
Lothian constituents, is reported to have said: “In the first three years th 
Reserve Force has grown from 94,000 to 200,000, and the consequence was 
although he had made certain reductions of men who were redundan 
new organisation, they had got an addition to the Regular Army p p: 
mobilise and go across the seas or to fight at home of about 90,000 men 
result was apparent. It was the presence of that addition that enable 
mobilise six divisions.” 3 : 
* War Establishments, Part I, 1911-12 (E 
* Regimental Establishments of Regular 
pp. 42-44. 
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prese..t are able to furnish some 20,000 men of an age fit for 
foreign service. In quantity this exchange of 20,000 Special 
Reservists for 40,000 Regular Reservists is bad enough. In 
quality it is even worse, for, whereas the Regular Reservists had 
all been trained with the colours, the Special Reservists have 
had no service with the colours at all. In this connexion, a 
. remark made by the present Secretary of State for War at 
Dumfries last October is interesting, at least from its omissions. 
Colonel Seely is reported to have said: ‘The Army wanted a 
Reserve. That had been supplied by the Special Reserve.’ 
He omitted to explain that the want of a sufficient Reserve was 
due to the fact that his predecessor in office had himself created 
the want by reducing the Regular Reserve by 40,000 men, and 
that, in order to supply the need, he had sacrificed efficiency by 
substituting Special Reservists for men of the Regular Reserve. 
Colonel Seely omitted to mention that 124 Militia battalions, 
which were formerly available for the expansion of the Regular 
Army by units abroad, had been destroyed and replaced by 
twenty-seven battalions of Extra Special Reserve—a process 

which involves a loss of ninety-seven battalions. 
In spite, or in consequence, of these changes and reductions, 
Lord Haldane has—so the country is assured—strengthened the 
- Regular Army as an instrument of war. Those who question this 
: alleged result are charged with clinging to obsolete ideas. For 
- myself, I confess that I still adhere to the belief that the whole 
5 is greater than the part, and that no arithmetical legerdemain 
can make the less contain the greater. Until those axioms are 
disproved the numerical elasticity of our new model Army, 
marvellous though it is, will always leave me an unbeliever in its 

increased strength. 

At present we havo eighty-two Regular battalions stationed 
in the United Kingdom. Of these eighty-two battalions, 
seventy-eight are scheduled to go abroad with the Expeditionary 
Force." Therefore, in the absence of the Regular Army abroad, 
four Regular battalions are left at home to garrison and defend 
_ the whole of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. It follows that outside the Expeditionary 
_ Force we cannot send a single infantry brigade abroad without 
one of two results. Either the brigade must be subtracted from 
he Expeditionary Eorce, which would at once be rendered 
complete, or, in the event of the Expeditionary Force pro- 
mg on foreign service, there would not be left behind in 
Kingdom a single Regular battalion. No one sup- 
in our Empire there can be only one area of 


Tstimates, 1912-1913, p. 20. 


Report, House of Lords, the 6th of March 1911, 
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emergency. On the contrary, the occurrence of an gaer- 
gency in one place is apt to create others elsewhere. In 
the event, then, of emergencies, it is the twenty-seven fourth 
battalions of the Special Reserve which will be at once required 
for the expansion of our infantry battalions overseas. For that 
duty no other force has been designed and no other force is 
available. The fourth ba®talions cannot fulfil that part, unless 
they are efficient. The serious question, therefore, is—are they 
efficient? On this point the authorities are divided. Lord 
Haldane told us that they were, and the War Office returns 
told us that they were not. With every wish to accept without 
question the statements of responsible authorities, I am puzzled 
when those authorities flatly contradict one another. If the 
War Office returns, such as the Army List and the Army 
annual returns, are right, then the representatives of the War 
Office in Parliament are wrong, or vice versd. 

On the one side stand the official assurances. When Lord 
Haldane was explaining the Army Estimates, the 14th of 
March 1911, he thus defined the duties of these twenty-seven 
fourth battalions for the purpose of expansion *: ‘The twenty- 
seven battalions would be sent at once to release battalions 
overseas wanting to proceed to the theatre of war, or, perhaps, 
themselves would go there.’ On the 11th of May 1911 I asked 
the late Secretary of State for War whether these battalions 
were available for foreign service of this kind, and he replied : 
“They are, of course, available for foreign service just as much 
as any others, as they are enlisted and organised*® for that 
purpose.’ ** On the 16th of July 1912 Mr. Tennant, the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons, stated that ‘ All the fourth battalions Special 
Reserve could go abroad as units,’ ** meaning by this assurance 
that cach of the twenty-seven fourth battalions possessed a 
sufficient number of officers and men to furnish a complete unit 
—that is, a battalion—for foreign service. 

We have therefore been assured by the representatives of 
the War Office in both Houses of Parliament that the twenty- 
seven fourth battalions Special Reserve, which are absolutely 
indispensable to our Army overseas, are enlisted for foreign 
service, are organised for foreign service, are available for foreign 
service, and could go abroad as units. If these official assurances 
are trustworthy, the result, so far as it goes, would be satis- 


factory. Unfortunately they are flatly contradicted by the facts. 


12 Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of March 1911, p. 2094. ; 


13 Ttalics are mine. : 
14 Official Report, House of Lords, the 11th of May 1911, p. 360. : 
‘5 Official Report, House of Commons, the 16th of July 1912, p. 357. 
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It may indeed be admitted that the men in the fourth battalions 
are ‘enlisted for foreign service,’ and are in this sense organised 
for foreign service. But the real problem of the British Army 
is not one of organisation. Under a voluntary system the most 
perfect organisation that was ever put upon paper will not raise 
a single officer or a single man. The real problem of the British 
Army is recruiting, and its solution ï more remote than ever. 
The terms of enlistment for the fourth battalions Special Re- 
serve include foreign service.*® But the number of men actually 
enlisted is so inadequate that the twenty-seven battalions are 
not organised for foreign service, nor available for foreign service, 
nor capable of going abroad as units. 

Organised for foreign service, which in this case is active 
service, the Special Reserve battalions certainly are not. They 
have the same establishment for war as for peace; they have 
no means of passing from a peace to a war footing; they have 
| no reserve of any kind.” They cannot, therefore, be described 

as organised for service overseas. Still less can they be said 
to be available for foreign service, or to be able to go abroad 
as battalion units. 

Originally, by Regimental Establishments, 1910-1911, the 
establishment of each of the fourth battalions was fixed at 580 
N.C.O.s and men, excluding Regular establishment. With such 
an establishment, and without any reserve, these battalions were 
palpably useless for service as battalions. It was agreed that 
the establishment had been fixed too low in the first instance 
and ought to be increased. Lord Haldane, in dealing with the 
Army Estimates, the 14th of March 1911, therefore announced 
his intention of adding 200 men per battalion to the establish- 
ment *’—that is, of raising the numbers of each battalion from 

580 to 780. It is one thing to intend; it is another thing to 
perform. There was this difficulty in the way : these battalions 
were then 1195 N.C.O.s and men short of the original estab- 
ishment of 580 per battalion.*? When sufficient recruits could 
ot be obtained for an establishment of 580 men per battalion, 
vas clearly absurd to talk about recruiting up to an estab- 
ment of 780 men per battalion. : 

these circumstances Lord Haldane abandoned his 
raising numbers by multiplying recruits. Recruits 
t get, as everyone of experience knew. So he hit 

li 


, he could always hope to obtain. 


without brigade organisation and 
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Unable to raise any new material of his own, he tried touse 
over again the old material obtained by his predecessors. He 
therefore asked ex-Regular reservists to re- enlist in the twenty- 
seven xtra Special Reserve battalions on the termination of 
their service in the Army. Being, as we know, a confirmed 
optimist, he expressed himself certain that his plan would 
succeed. He explained in @he House of Commons on the 15th 
of March 1911 ** that very few ex-soldiers passing out of the 
first class of the Army Reserve re-enlisted into Section D, the 
second division of the Regular Reserve, which, fortunately for 
the numbers of the Regular Reserve, is not the case. He 
added, as another reason for his confidence, that the Special 
Reserve offered ex-soldiers better rates of pay than the Regular 
Reserve,” which as a matter of fact was a misapprehension.** 
In short, he represented, and apparently believed, that all he 
had to do was to open the door of the Special Reserve, and 
all the time-expired men passing out from the first class of the 
Army Reserve would re-enlist in the Special Reserve in pre- 
ference to Section D, the second division of the Regular Reserve. 

Lord Haldane disregarded the fact that every man who, on 
passing out of the first class of the Regular Reserve, elects to 
enlist in the Special Reserve, must be a man lost to the Army 
Reserve. It has been suggested that this undesirable com- 
petition between the Special Reserve and the Regular Reserve 
for time-expired soldiers might have been made impossible by 
restricting the option to enlist in the Special Reserve to old 
soldiers who had completed their second period of service in 
the Army Reserve. That limitation, however, is unworkable on 
account of the men’s age. Very few ex-soldiers, after com- 
pleting sixteen years of colour and Reserve service, are fit to 
be re-enlisted for a further term of four years, especially when 
this last period is not for home service, but for active service 
abroad with the colours. Their numbers would in fact be negli- 
gible. It means that a man who has done his full period of 
colour and Reserve service, and has re-enlisted and completed 
a second term of Reserve service, would be enlisted for a third 
time, not as an old soldier in a Reserve corps or a corps of 
the second line, but as a recruit to go abroad with the colours 
cf the first line. For such a duty age has necessarily rendered 
him unfit.” 

So obvious a statement scarcely requires confirmation. But 


2 Official Report, House of Commons, the 15th of March 1911, p. 2261. 
*? Ibid. p. 2261. 


2 The annual pay of a Section D man amounts to 9}. 2s. 6d. The pay ‘and es 


allowances of a Special Reserve man amount to 6. 18s. 14d.  — 
38 ee cannot be less than thirty when they join Section D, T 
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it ia confirmed by the Army annual return, as well as by Lord 
Haldane’s own statements. 

In the report on the British Army published in 1909 the 
following paragraph appears” : 


The maximum age for a recruit for the Special Reserve has been fixed at 
30. This limit of age has caused considerable comment, and it has been 
pointed out that ex-soldiers are thereby aebarred from enlisting into the 
Special Reserve on termination of their Army and Reserve engagement. Tho 
point, however, is overlooked that these Special Reservists are required 
in time of war to take their places as drafts for the Regular Army. An 
ex-soldier, on completion of his twelve years’ service, cannot be less than 
thirty years of age and may be considerably more, and if he had served 
four years in Section D he must at least be thirty-four years of age. To 
enlist such ex-soldiers into the Special Reserve would mean that drafts 
of the Regular Army in time of war would be liable to be composed to a 
considerable extent of men who would be less fitted to undergo the arduous 
work of a campaign. 


On the 9th of March 1910 Lord Haldane declared himself to 
be of the same opinion.”* When asked in the House of Commons 


why men of the Regular Army were not allowed to re-` 


engage on completion of their term of service, he replied : ‘ We 
do not want old stiff soldiers.’ His answer meant that he did 
not want to enlist ex-soldiers of over thirty years of age to 
go on active service with the colours abroad. 

That was in 1910. Lord Haldane, at that moment, entirely 
agreed with the paragraph from the Army annual report which 


has been quoted. Twelve months later Lord Haldane, and ` 


presumably the Army Council, had changed their minds. In 
1911 he proposed a plan for filling up the fourth battalions of 
the Special Reserve by the re-enlistment of the very class of 
men whom he had described as ‘stiff old soldiers *—namely, ex- 
Reservists of over thirty years of age. It is true that the Army 
annual report, based on the experience of the South African 
/ War, had condemned this class of man for the Special Reserve 
on the score that ‘they would be less fitted to undergo the 
arduous work of a campaign.’ It is also true that Lord Haldane 
himself emphatically endorsed that condemnation by saying that 
he would not enlist men of thirty years of age with the colours, 
because he did not want old stiff soldiers. But, to tide over the 
threatened collapse of the Special Reserve, he was compelled 
to eat his words and to defy military experience and even 
physical laws. So the late Secretary of State for War proposed 
to raise the maximum age of enlistment for those who have 
_ gone through the Regular Reserve and joined the Special Reserve 


ptt 


KY aA 


ey 23 General Annual Report on the British Army, published in 1909, p. 11. 
_ * Official Report, House of Commons, the 9th of March 1910, p. 1580. 
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from thirty-six to forty,” and renamed the stiff old solgiers 
young Reservists and youthful veterans. The description of ‘a 
stiff old soldier’ conveys the impression of a man past active 
service abroad, whereas that happy combination of words, ‘a 
youthful veteran’ and ‘a young Reservist,’ suggests just the 
sort of man most fit for that duty. At one time a man is a 
young Reservist with the @olours of the fourth battalion. At 
another time he is a stiff old soldier with the colours of the 
first or second battalion. Yet, stiff or youthful he is the same 
man all the time. So much for clear thinking. 
Lord Haldane stated, the 14th of March 1911, that 


If we can successfully carry out the new plan for the enlistment of 
young Reservists, young veterans, into this Force, we propose to try to 
take 9840 ex-soldiers between the ages of thirty and thirty-six. We 
therefore hope before long to effect a substantial reduction in the existing 
deficiency.?8 


Without some large increase in numbers the fourth battalions 
of the Special Reserve have always been, and are now, by War 
Office returns, numerically useless. They are merely skeleton 
battalions, but without any power of adding to their steadily 
dwindling numbers on mobilisation. When Lord Haldane 
assured Parliament last year that these twenty-seven fourth 
battalions would be available for foreign service, because they 
were organised for that purpose, the assurance implied that 
the new organisation was to be a reality, that it would take 
immediate effect, and that any shortage in these battalions 
would be made good by Regular Reservists. His promise meant 
that, if the numbers of old soldiers could not be obtained by 
enlistment in time of peace, then at any rate re-enlisted Reser- 
vists would be added on mobilisation. Regular Reservists can, 
of course, be sent to the fourth battalions on mobilisation as 
easily as to the first, second, or third battalions, provided that 
the men are available. No difficulty arises in the transfer so 
long as the Reservists are there in sufficient numbers. 

Tf doubts as to the numerical adequacy of the Regular Reser- 
vists could be entertained, Lord Haldane was prepared to remove 
them by another official assurance. On the 12th of March 1912 
he stated : ‘ There is an abundance of old soldiers in the country 
and an enormous source from which to draw men.’*® As a 
matter of fact there is nothing of the kind. Everybody knows 
that the supply of time-expired soldiers must be governed by 
the number of men who pass out of the first-class Army Reserve 

21 Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of March 1911, p. 2094. s 

a8 Tbid. p. 2095. The deficiency has now increased to 16,745. Official 


Report, House of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 791. 
` = House of Lords, Official Report, the 12th of March 1912, p. 415. 
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in any one year, and is, therefore, strictly limited. It is also, 
as D number of men with the colours has been reduced, a 
dwindling supply instead of an enormous source. The natural 
laws which regulate the numbers of time-expired soldiers ruined 
Lord Haldane’s sanguine calculations. The death-blow to his 
plan was dealt by the present Secretary of State for War, who 
stated in the House of Commons, the 24th of July 1912, -that 
‘no Regular Reservists will be sent to these twenty-seven fourth 
battalions on mobilisation.’*° Colonel Seely said this for the 
most cogent of all reasons. There are none available to send. 
In support of his assurance to the contrary, Lord Haldane on 
the 12th of March last had produced in the House of Lords a 
table prepared by the Adjutant-General.* This table was 
supplied to show the number of Section D men in excess of 
the requirements of the Expeditionary Force on mobilisation.®? 
The Adjutant-General gave the number as 19,483, but he 
obtained that figure by ignoring Lord Haldane’s plan of re- 
enlisting Section D men in the Special Reserve battalions. He 
appropriated every available Regular Reservist to the needs of 
the Expeditionary Force. He disregarded the fact that Lord 
Haldane informed the House of Commons on the 14th of March 
1911 that he proposed to try and take 9840 of these ex-soldiers 
to effect a substantial reduction in the deficiency of the Special 
Reserve.” This deficiency has now risen to 16,745. If this 
number of Section D men were allotted to the Special Reserve 
according to Lord Haldane’s plan, the result would be that the 
number of re-enlisted Regular Reservists, over and above the 
requirements of the Expeditionary Force, would be reduced to 
2738 men, an entirely negligible quantity. Lord Haldane 
brought forward this plan last year to facilitate the acceptance 
of the Army Estimates for 1911. Tt served its purpose, and is 
now abandoned. The immediate result was that the Army 
= Estimates were voted. The ultimate results are that these 
twenty-seven Special Reserve battalions can no longer be used 
for duties on the lines of communication and at the base over- 
_ Seas, and that for these duties Regular battalions must be with- 
_ drawn from the front. 
St it ds now certain that no Regular Reservists are to be sent 


LD Official Report, House of Commons, the 24th of July 1912, p. 193. 
Official Report, House of Lords, the 12th of March 1912, u. 416. 
ection D is composed of men who have completed their full term of 
colour and Reserve Service, All their Army engagement is over, and they 
to re-enlist for a further period of four years. Optional enlistment 
ain. In the present Section D a considerable proportion 
year of re-engaged service will have been absent from 
8. ae < 
louse of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 79}, 
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to these twenty-seven fourth battalions. We need, therefore, 
only refer to the War Office returns to show that their collapse 
on mobilisation is inevitable. The last return which gave the 
strength of these twenty-seven battalions separately was that 
of March 1910.** At that date the strongest was 470 rank and 
file for foreign service—about half a battalion—and the weakest 
was 200—less than a quartergf a battalion. But they were very 
uneven in strength. The moment a battalion drops below halt 
strength the training of all ranks becomes impossible. The 
men become inefficient, because there are not enough of them 
to carry out company, to say nothing of battalion, duties; the 
officers and N.C.O.s. become equally inefficient for want of 
practice in training and leading men. We have no return of 
separate battalions of the Extra Special Reserve since March 
1910. Such a return has been asked for; but it has not been 
found convenient to give it, although, of course, the monthly 
state of every one of these battalions is regularly rendered to 
the War Office. But inasmuch as the total strength of these 
twenty-seven battalions has decreased since 1910 by 2295 
N.C.O.s. and men, the present position of individual battalions 
must be worse and not better. By using the 1910 return—and 
we have failed to get any later—we may minimise, but we 
cannot exaggerate, our military weakness. This continued de- 
crease in numbers shows that the fourth battalions Special 
Reserve have not been affected to any appreciable extent by 
enlisting the stiff old soldiers of thirty, whom the late Secretary 
of State did not want in 1910, nor yet by the youthful veterans 
of over forty whom he did want but could not get in 1911. 
The old-soldier plan has absolutely failed. I therefore pass on 
to the raw recruits, on whom the battalions are practically 
dependent. 

Of recruits there is, in the first place, a deplorable scarcity. 
They are enlisted at the age of seventeen“; many are much 
younger. At first they were to receive six months’ drill on 
enlistment and three weeks’ annual training. Now we are told 
by the Army Order of the 27th of February 1911 that they are 
to do three months only of recruit drill on enlistment and twenty- 
seven days of annual training. This brings me to an interesting 
and suggestive incident in the brief history of the Special Reserve 


battalions. 7 ; 
Lord Haldane, when dealing with the Army Estimates for 


34 Gd. 5018 dated March 1910. By this return the strength of the twenty- 
seven battalions, N.C.O.s and men, was 14,546. By the Official Report, House 
of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 791, the strength was 12,251, a Š 


decrease of 2295. : i ; 
35 Recruiting Regulations, 1912, Test 4, Special Reserve, p. 54. eS S 
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1911-1912, made the following statement regarding the twenty- 
sen fourth battalions : 


The present annual period of twenty-one days for field work and | 
musketry combined is found to be too short to enable the necessary work | 
to be got through under average conditions, and it is intended to increase E 
it to twenty- seven days, at the same time shortening the period of recruit { 
drill from six to five months. It is the unanimous opinion of the General Í 
Officers Commanding in Chief, who have@losely watched the improvement *° 
in the men of the Special Reserve since the change of 1908, that this 
change will increase efficiency. 


It was satisfactory to learn that the Special Reserve had been 
an improving force since the change of 1908, and that its 
efficiency was to be still further increased by extended training. 
But only a fortnight before Lord Haldane made this official 
statement he had, on the 27th of February 1911, sanctioned the 
issue of the following Army Order : y 


If the strength of a Reserve Battalion falls seriously and tends to 
remain permanently below establishment, the deficiency may, with the 
sanction of the Army Council, be made good by enlisting men who will 
do six months of recruit drill and subsequently only two weeks’ annual 
training. 

_ Then appears an Army Poster, headed ‘New Conditions for 
the men who cannot afford to do their full annual training.’ *’ 


Conditions of Annual Training. Each year you will be told as early 

as possible the date on which your Battalion will train, and you must 

_ then inform your Commanding Officer whether you wish to train with 

the Battalion, or, if not, between which dates before the next 31st of 
December you would prefer to do it. 

If you do not do your training with the Battalion, you will do it at 
= a Depot or Station in your Division selected by the General Commanding. 
If you choose two weeks when weather or other conditions are likely 
prevent your doing your annual course of inusketry, you will be allowed 
name two other consecutive weeks or to divide your training into two 
parate weeks, one of which must be a week during which it will be 
ossible for you to do your musketry. 
fiort will be made to prevent the time of training from inter- 
h the course of your ordinary employment. 

details ae to the nearest Recruiting Office. 


improved since 1908 under the watchful eyes 
cers Sore Ng in Chief, and that its effi- 
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enough. But he omitted to inform us that, a fortnight befo®, 
he had sanctioned the plan of enlisting men for these battalions 
to do only a two weeks’ annual training, and not necessarily a 
continuous two weeks, and to do it, if so desired, away from their 
battalion at some depot. If three weeks are too short to enable 
the necessary work to be got through, what is the meaning of 
trying two disconnected weeks? Now why should Lord Haldane 
have taken this action, so absolutely inconsistent with his 
official assurance? A 

The Army Order explains the reason by stating clearly: ‘If 
| the strength of a Reserve battalion falls seriously and tends to 
| remain permanently below establishment,’ then this substituted 
| form of enlistment may be adopted. The Army Council have now 

scheduled all fourth battalions Special Reserve and forty-nine of 
r the third battalions—that is, seventy-six battalions in all—as 
| open for this form of enlistment.’ In other words, the Army 
| Council has proclaimed that all the fourth battalions have 
“a strength falling seriously, and tending to remain permanently, 
below establishment.’ Yet we are told by Lord Haldane that 
the General Officers Commanding haye all the time closely watched 
| the improvement in the force since the change in 1908. The 
statement is characteristic of the whole scheme. It is absurd. 

No men enlisted under the new conditions need ever train 
with their battalions. If they elect to train annually at the 
headquarters of their Reserve battalions—that is, at a depot— 
they will never do a battalion training in the whole course of 
| their service. More than that, they will not even do a company 
training, because there is never a sufficient number of recruits 
at a depôt to carry out a complete course of company training. 
The object of this plan from the recruiting point of view—that 
is, from the point of view of numbers regardless of quality and 
efficiency—is first to place the depôt at the disposal of the un- 
employed and unemployable as shelters for the whole winter, 
and, secondly, to meet the differences between the enlistment 
of the old Militiamen and the new Special Reservists. 

The Militia recruit had to be a resident in the county to 
which hig battalion belonged; not so the Special Reservists. 
Any vagrant travelling along the road can turn into a depot and 
shelter there for the winter months. At the return of spring he 
resumes the road and wanders off elsewhere. The moment of 
the battalion training bears no relation to his mode of life, 
because he has no fixed habitation in any county. It is to suit 
the vagrant habits of this type of man that training with the : 
battalion has been dropped. They can now choose their own 
“. 2 Recruiting Memoranda 17 and 27 of the 13th of September 1911 and the = 
lst of April 1912, é ae ee 
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once received, at a moment when hard pressed, a six months’ 
shelter in barracks. Two continuous weeks means eleven work- 
ing days, during which time the men are to do musketry and 
field training, say five days of musketry and six days of field 
training, weather permitting. Two separate weeks-means that 
the man would go to the depét on’a Monday and leave again on 
the Saturday following. He does nothing the day he arrives, 
and next to nothing the day he leaves. He would thus get 
about eight working days in two separate periods of four days 
each during the year. These men, it may be added, get 30s. 
bounty at the end of recruit-training, and 3l. a year in what are 
known as non-training bounties.** The bounties are well named, 
for the men certainly do not train’, They undoubtedly cost 
the most money, and give in return the least amount of training 
of any of the many new types of soldier invented by Lord 
Haldane. All the same they belong to the Regular Army. 
This plan of training first-line soldiers for a few. days each year, 
and that away from their battalions when and where they like, 
and in some cases not even giving them a proper company train- 
ing during the whole course of their service, is a novel departure. 
But then we have a new military system which has never yet 
been tested by the ordeal of war. We know that Lord Haldane 
has devised a supplementary list of officers who never train with | 
their battalions. Now the same system is extended to the men. 
Tt is all in accordance with the great aim of our new model 
army, which is a paper inscription of names of officers and men 
who do not train during peace, but are under obligation to serve | 
on mobilisation. That plan, when applied to the second line, 
depends for its success upon the interval of time available for 
training after the declaration of war. But, when applied to 
e first line for instant active service against the best troops of 


tûne and place to do a few days’ soldiering in return for having Í 
| 


~ 


T 


ganisation it is a military maxim that, the shorter the 
ilable for training men, the more efficient must be the 
md N.C.O.s. who have to train them in peace and lead 
r. You cannot well have first-line soldiers with less 
t full working days per year, and that done at 
fr m their own battalions. In the matter of 
attalions Special Reserve are badly off. A 
to the field eighty N.C.O.s with the 
S 


ry instruction cannot take place 
it is dismissed untrained 
P 99.) g 
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teen Regular sergeants? and no Regular corporalg.* Mo®over, 
on mobilisation three N.C.O.s. per battalion, presumably the 
sergeant-major and two senior members of the Permanent Staff, 
are to receive commissioned rank,“ leaving each battalion with 
fourteen Regular N.C.0O.s. instead of eighty. I presume that 
the senior N.C.O.s. will be those selected for promotion, because 
to promote junior N.C.Ogs: over the heads of sergeant-majors, 
and that in the same battalions, is unworkable. This arrange- 
ment is a perfect instance of lengthening the blanket by cutting 
a bit off the bottom and sewing it on to the top. There is no 
means of adding to the number of Regular N.C.O.s. in these 
battalions, nor yet of replacing them, save by promoting privates 
in the Special Reserve who have been trained as I have just 
described in detail. 

As regards officers, the greater part of the captains and senior 


officers are transfers from the old Militia’, and, consequently, 


15 


placed by that system as they disappear. On the 1st of February 
1911 out of a total of 389 officers serving in the fourth battalions 
244 were transfers from the Militia. On the 14th of October 1912 
there was a shortage of twenty majors and twenty-nine cap- 
tains,*® and 339 subalterns.** On the 20th of August last out 
of 145 lieutenants then serving, 125 were not qualified for pro- 
motion to the rank of captain. On an average, including three 
N.C.0.s. promoted from the ranks, there will be nine subalterns 
per battalion. But nineteen subalterns per battalion are wanted 
—that is, 270 in all—and that before the battalions can leave 
on foreign service. 

When the twenty-seven fourth battalions ceased to be batta- 
lions of the old second line, which was the Militia, and became 
battalions of the Special Reserve, which ig part of the first line, 
Lord Haldane promised them great assistance in the way of 
improved organisation to meet their duties as first-line troops.*? 
In 1910 he gave them 108 additional Regular officers, and pub- 
lished a return“ fo show that the 108 Regular officers had all 
been posted to the twenty-seven fourth battalions Special 
Reserve. But in 1911 he took them all away again.“ Then he 


“ Peace Establishments, 1911-1912, p. 36. 
* Peace Establishments, Part I, 1911-1912, p. 56. x 
“* Official Report, House of Commons, the 12th of March 1912, p. 1014. ; a 
The number of captains qualified for promotion to field rank to fill thesa MY 
twenty vacancies was not known at theWar Office in November. Official Report, 
House of Commons, the 14th of Noyember 1912. eee 
“ Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 791, 
“ Army Order, Special, the 23rd of December 1907, £ = 
“i Cd. 5018 of 1910. 
2 Army Order, the 27th of February 1911. 
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promi ed a greatly increased training both of officers and men. | 
But that promise has been whittled down to two separate weeks 
away from the battalion instead of four weeks with the battalion. | 
It is therefore nonsense to say that increased training makes | 
the Special Reservist a þetter-trained man than the Militiaman, 
when, as a, matter of fact, he does less training, The Special | 
Reservist may be a first-line soldier iz name, but he is certainly | 
not so in training. Take musketry.°° A Special Reservist fires | 
eighty rounds a year, a line soldier 250." ‘The line solier is 
taught the Morse code of signalling. The Special Reserve batta- 
lions know nothing of it. A line battalion has a machine gun. 
So has the Special Reserve battalion ; but then the men in the 
latter are ignorant of its use. Machine-gun drill does not form 
part of the syllabus of training for the Special Reserve recruit, 
and there is no time to master machine-gun drill during the | 
training of the battalion, with which, if Lord Haldane’s plan | 
endures, many men will in future never train at all. Finally, the | 
line soldier is trained for seven years with the colours, while the | 
Special Reservist, if he prefers not to do so, need never train | 
with his battalion. | 
These differences in training are not in the least the fault of 
the Special Reserve battalions. They are imposed upon them by 
our new military system. Lord Haldane, in the House of Lords 
on the 13th of December 1911, condemned as useless the training Í 
proposed by the National Service League. He said- that : ‘In 
the opinion of my best advisers, men who had been trained from 
four to six months were not fit to meet, man for man, Regulars 
who had been trained for two or three years.’ *? But his accept- 
ance of that advice did not prevent the late Secretary of State 
for War from training the recruits of these fourth battalions 
Special Reserve not for four months, but for three months; or 
from telling us, on the 7th of March 1910,°* that ‘ these batta- 
= lions will go at once to the fighting formation ° on the Continent, 
where they must meet, man for man, Regulars who have been 
trained for two or three years; or from assuring us again in 
May 1911 that, of course, these battalions would go abroad, 
= being enlisted and organised for that purpose. Neither does it 
fer Be pievens the present Under Secretary of State for War from 
—«*“Musketry Regulations, Part I, 1909, pp. 188-189. 
S d., Part 1, 1909, p. 179. 
- Tan Hamilton, when Adjutant-General, stated in evidence (Question 
efore the Norfolk Commission that six months’ recruit training and two 


f annual training would produce troops which he would prefer to use 
lieve Regular battalions in garrisons and coaling stations rather than to 


trust to in the field. This opinion completely condemns the Special Reserve 
whoce period of recruit training is three months instead of 


y e annual training is four weeks instead of two months. 


X; 


t, House of Commons, the 7th of March 1910, p. 1182. 
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assuring us that all these twenty-seven battalions are fit ® go 
on service to-morrow. 
I am not myself a member of the National Service League. 
But I should like to point out how infinitely superior the training 
proposed by the National Service League for home defence is to 
the training adopted by the Army Council for first-line duties 
abroad, and declared by @hem to be sufficient. The recruit 
| period of training for second-line troops, proposed by the National 
| Service League ard condemned as inadequate by the late and the 
present Secretaries of State for War with all the added weight 
of their best military advisers, is four montlis. The period which 
both Secretaries have adopted for first-line troops, with the full 
approval of the whole Army Council, is three months. But that 
is. by no means the only difference. In the case of the four 
/ months proposed by the National Service League, a batch of 
| recruits would be assembled on the same day, say 100, on the 
Ist of February. These hundred would go through a progressive 
course of instruction till the following 1st of June, when they 
would do battalion training with a full, and not a skeleton, 
battalion. By the plan adopted by Lord Haldane the recruits 
| dribble into the depôt all the year round. They drill in ragged 
| squads, in which no two men have ever been under instruction 
| the same number of days. It is like trying to teach in a school 
which has no term times, with boys joining and leaving classes 
every day in the year. Could any system of education be more 
absurd? What is ridiculous in civilian instruction is ridiculous 
in military instruction. Drill on enlistment is a travesty of train- 
ing. Lord Haldane’s plan makes company training at the depot 
impossible for lack of sufficient number of recruits; if it is given 
at all, as I believe it is, it can only be given in skeleton or in 
imagination. But that is worthless. The plan proposed by the 
National Service League compels every man to do a complete 
course of company training as a recruit, followed by an annual 
battalion training. By Lord Haldane’s plan it is impossible for 
any recruit to do a complete course of company training, and no 
man, if he does not want to, need ever do a battalion training. 
Again, the plan of the National Service League gathers the 
| average manhood of the nation into the ranks. The plan estab- 
lished by Lord Haldane collects the Special Reserve recruits, 
| who form part of the Reserve of the Regular Army, from boys 
| who are the dead-beats of the labour market or from the old stiff 
‘ soldiers. In these differences may be seen the chief points of = 
contrast between the training suggested by the National Service x 
League and that which is approved by the Army Council. Yet 
the plan of the National Service League, though designed fo 
training home-defence battalions, is condemned by Lord Hald 
Vor. LXXIII—No. 431 : =a 
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and is best military advisers; while the far more inadequate 
plan of the Army Council, though intended to train men belong- 
ing to battalions which are organised for foreign service and are 
ready at once, as we are assured, to go abroad and join the fight- 
ing formations of the Expeditionary Force, is pronounced by the 
experts at the War Office to be sufficient and is adopted as part 
of our military system. 

We know that all officers on the Active List are required to 
accept loyally the present military system and to work it for 
what it is worth, without dwelling on its shortcomings. Sir 
John French impressed this upon the Army in a Memorandum 
in the Army Review. Thus we rely upon the twenty-seven 
Special Reserve battalions for foreign service on emergency, 
though not one of them is fit to go abroad on account of lack 
of numbers, training, and organisation. This fact is known to 
every one connected with that force. But not a word must be | 
said on account of loyalty to the system. Could reticence possibly 
be more foolish and more dangerous? 

If the Army Council chooses to speak with two voices, the 
one contradicting the other, it must not be surprised if it forfeits 
all confidence, besides cutting a contemptible figure in the eyes 
of the country. The responsible military advisers of the Govern- 
ment, inadvertently perhaps, but none the less clearly, have 
absolutely condemned the standard of training of these twenty- ; 
seven Extra Special Reserve battalions for the duties which are 

j officially assigned to them, and for which it is officially claimed 

i that they are fit. On the score of numbers, organisation, and 
training, the collapse of these battalions on mobilisation is 
inevitable. The further question is, How long will the repre- 
sentatives of the War Office in Parliament go through the farce 
of maintaining the contrary?—and that in the face of returns 
issued by their own department. 


BEDFORD. 
Woburn Abbey, 


December 1912. 


*“ Army Review, vol. ii. No. 2, April 1912. Memorandum by Sir John 
French. 
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PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS DURING THE 
BALKAN WAR 


(I) 


BULGARIA AND SERVIA IN WAR: THE REVELATION OF 
NATIONALITY 


It is the desire of the writer to attempt some record of the 
revelation of the spirit of the Bulgarian and Servian peoples 
at this supreme crisis of their destiny. It is a difficult task 
for anyone to attempt from the outside to interpret that revela- 
tion, but perhaps it may not be wholly impossible for it to be, 
in part at least, appreciated by one who has had some excep- 
tional opportunities for studying during the war time the attitude 
of these peoples, and the views and aims of their leaders. 

It may be said with entire truth that the capitals of Bulgaria 
and Servia—Sofia and Belgrade—each epitomise-et- once the 
history and the “character of the peoples whose centres of 
government they are. The cities of Sofia and Belgrade would 
be impressive even to the casual visitor in times of peace. They 
afford an arresting contrast to the great European capitals. 
They do not offer the pleasures, the. refinements, the luxuries, 
the vices, of the latter; they give us no picture of great seci 
of the community passing their days in idle amusements. — 
buildings may be primitive and crude, yet no man who had e 
to see and ears to hear could doubt that he was in a 
real men fighting for the real things of life. They ar 
of simple, hardy, strong people, building up a nati 
amid incredibly difficult conditions, and working ou 
destiny with patience and courage never excelled. Such 
be a true description of these cities in times of 
hour of war they have not only the interest 
but they 


ee 
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tories, though strangely alike in their tale of oppression by a 
common foe and their partial liberation. In this time of war, 
when the soldiers of each country are fighting side by side for 
a common end and their statesmen are working in active alliance, 
these differences tend to become much more obscure to the 
observer, who first sees their commonrmim, their common service, 
and their common heroism, and it is my desire rather to present 
the unity of the two peoples in their spirit and their aims than 
to search minutely for the characteristics which divide them. | 
For these are chiefly matters of individual temperament, spring- | 
ing from racial differences. | 
The picture, therefore, that I seek to give of Bulgaria and 
Servia will attempt to present the essential harmony of which | 
the war is but one revelation, and the object can perhaps best \ 
be attained by considering in turn the two cities of Sofia and | 
| 
| 


\ 

springing from different stocks and having very dissimilar his- 
| 

| 

Í 


Belgrade. 

Sofia to-day presents the spectacle of an entirely united people. 
Here, at the brain of Bulgaria, is seen the courage of a people 
who are deliberately facing the most extreme forms alike of indi- 
vidual and of national suffering, not for greed, or revenge, or 
any unworthy object, but for the elemental things in life, for the 
right of their kindred to live, for the right of a civilised people 
to be emancipated from a barbarism and a tyranny which have 
brought upon them sufferings not exceeded in the history of the 
world. To be in Sofia to-day, when her people are engaged in | 
this struggle, is a wonderful experience, filling the observer with 
joy and pride indeed, yet with great Humility too. The attitude | 
of the city is so simple, unaffected, so free from consciousness 
that their nation is doing one of the great things of history. The 

ulgarians are undemonstrative ; their words are few; they. have 
o.gifts of rhetoric; they have no feeling for pageants. Yet Sofia 
-day is the most wonderful of all pageants—a nation in sacrifice. 
_ The first fact which is realised beyond the possibility of doubt 
or misgiving is the national character of the movement which 
has produced the present position. No national struggle has ever 
been of a more democratic nature, and the heroism of the soldiers 
finds its fitting complement in the self-sacrifice and devotion 
3 shown in every section of the nation, but, in a pre-eminent degree, 
by her women. 
here are not many men in Sofia to-day : those who are able 
be there are at the war. A large part of the life of the city is 
ed on by the women, just as in the fields throughout the 
y women and children have taken the place of the 
and the women have shown themselves to be not less 
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heroic than the men. The wounded, after sufferings ow the 
journey which cannot be described, are, as far as possible, ulti- 
mately brought to Sofia, and are sheltered in the various public 
‘buildings throughout the city. The women of Sofia, including 
those of the highest rank, from early morning until late at night 
spend their days nursing in these hospitals. It is a service 
entered upon without distgnction of any kind. Their work is 
beyond all praise. It is done with courage and joy and whole- 
hearted devotion, all private interests being placed on one side. 
Their spirit is the same as that of their husbands and brothers 
and sons in the trenches at the front. 

Perhaps the services at the Cathedral are an even more 
wonderful manifestation of the national spirit. Let me recall 
one memorable service at which I was present. It was at the 
moment of the Armistice, and was held in the old Cathedral. 
The Bulgarian Church possesses the doctrine and forms of the, 
Greek Orthodox Church, though it is not a branch of that 
Church. It is a secessionist Church, and is entirely self-govern- 
ing and national. On the occasion I am recalling there was a 
typical Bulgarian congregation. No seats are provided in the 
Cathedral, and the crowded congregation stood motionless for 
two hours. There were not many young men to be counted: 
they were elsewhere. There were a great number of women, 
some old, some young, many in the simple and distinctive peasant 
dress of the country, and there were many children. There were 
some soldiers freshly discharged from the hospitals, and about 
to return to the front; there were a number of old men. ‘The: 
Government had issued an edict that the names of none of the} 
men who were wounded or killed should be published, and this} 
order was being rigidly adhered to in Bulgaria. Its object was) 
to prevent private grief from interfering with the discharge of 
public duty, for the women, and even the children of the nation, 
| were wanted for other things than household duties. In the con- 
| gregation, therefore, at the service I speak of, there would b 
very few indeed who had not near relatives at the front, of ing 


fate they were ignorant. Yet, in spite of the overwhelmin 

| personal anxiety which must have been felt, the feeling wa 

| irresistible that this was a gathering of people conscious of 
national victory. It was not that there was not.inténse - “AVITY 

| and even much sorrow ; indeed, when one saw’ the faces of many, 

| of the women as they knelt before the picffires ofthe Virgin, the, (EN 
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But it was borne upon one that the note of personal grief was 
merged i in the greater note of common service and sacrifice. The 
service itself was a tribute to the simplicity of the nation. 
Though it was marked in parts by stately ritual, and was assisted 
by music of exquisite beauty, the note of homeliness was never 
lost. ‘The priests, indeed, were clothed in gorgeous vestments, 
but their acolytes were little boys clsthed in their simple dress 
of the working “world. Later these lads collected the offertory, 
and, with curious dignity and grace, threaded their way through 
the crowded ranks of the congregation. The note of homeliness 
was again struck at the end of the service, when not only the 
men and the women, but also the little children, pressed forward 
to receive the wine and the bread which had been blessed during 
the service, or to have the holy oil placed upon their lips. You 
were at a family gathering, sharing a common task and a 
common faith. 
It was interesting to contrast such a congregation with the 
` gatherings one remembered at home during the South African 
War. There were essential differences, perhaps most noticeable | 
in the matter of dress; for, although some of the older women | 
wore black, there was no attempt on the part of the congregation l 
generally to make any alteration in the colours and the arrange- | 
ment of their usual dress. The simplicity, the earnestness, the | 
piety, the heroism of the service were the simplicity, the earnest- | 


ness, the piety, the heroism of the battlefield. 
The next fundamental thing which is realised by the traveller 

in Bulgaria is that the feats of arms performed by the Bulgarians 
in the field are not more wonderful than the feats which have 
been performed by the Bulgarians in time of peace. When one 

is in Sofia, it seems almost incredible that a little more than 
n-was~under_ Turkish domination, mis- 


fa healthy people, arduously gaining their living for the 
T r the cultivation of the soil, is in itself the justifica- 


The prosperity of the peasants, ae 
of life in the villages and districts for- 
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upon which is spent a greater proportion of the national 
resources than is spent, for instance, in Great Britain—the® are 
at once the expression of the national spirit and its triumphant 
vindication. 

Perhaps the writer may be forgiven if he attempts further to 
illustrate what he has endeavoured to describe of the spirit of 
Bulgaria by a brief reference to conversations he had with the 
Prime Minister and other Winisters in Sofia. It would be a poor 
return for their kindness to assume for a moment the position 
of interpreting their views on the immediate questions raised 
by the war and the conferences now proceeding. But I may, 
without, I hope, being guilty of any breach of hospitality, attempt 
in a word to set forth my own impression of the manner in 
which King Ferdinand’s Ministers embody and reflect the 
national spirit. 

I can well imagine visitors from the great capitals of the 
world feeling a tendency to smile at the simplicity of the 
machinery of government in Bulgaria—the simple residences of 
Ministers and officers of State, the almost peasant simplicity of 


| the Government offices, the absence of all ostentation and cere- 


monial. These things are all typical of the splendid simplicity 
of the Bulgar spirit. But simplicity does not mean stupidity, 
and the rulers of Bulgaria are worthy of their task. In all 
that I heard and learnt from the Prime Minister I saw the re- 
flection of the soul of the nation: its bravery and its fortitude. 
What impressed me more than anything, if I may without im- 
pertinence say so, was the singular nobility of spirit shown in 
the attitude of the head of the Government towards the Turk. 
In the hour of victory there was no note of exultation. There 
was gentleness and humility. And there was the vision of the _ 
statesman looking to a new dawn across the hilltops of time. 

~ At the moment of which I write, the head of the Bulgarian 
Government was grappling with a combination of problems 
unique in the history of statesmanship. What these were is a 
matter of public knowledge, but to be appreciated they should 
be set forth. They included (a) the war itself, with the count- 
less daily questions it involved for the constant consideration of 
the Government; (b) the alliance between the Balkan nations, 
with the special problems inseparable from it; (c) the negotiation _ 
of the armistice with the Turks ; (d) the relations with the Great 
Powers; (e) the conditions of permanent peace, and the instr 
tions to the delegates to the Peace Conference ; (f) the estab 
ment of civil government in the captured territory. — 

is not exhaustive, but it is sufficient! Each of t 
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of statesmanship, and the demand was met. All who met the 
Prirffe Minister during these days could not fail to be impressed 
with his consummate ability. It was united to a simple and 
unaffected directness of expression which exhibited the harmony 
of the nation; for the Premier’s views were his country’s views, 
and the policy pursued by the Government was understood and 
approved by the people. The just simplicity of that policy 
succeeded, where subtle balancings and diplomatic manceuvrings 

‘would-have failed. as 

The attitude of the Government, calm and dauntless before 
difficulties as great as any nation ever faced, represented, too, 
that of the Sobranye,.svhich re-assembled after the armistice was 

j concluded, and without demonstration, excitement, or passion, 
| either by Anes own members or the general public, proceeded 
| to consider the immediate financial onl administrative questions 
| which awaited them. A further evidence of the solidarity of the 
\ nation was seen in the gift_by the whole of the civil servants of 
| two-thirds of their salaries, as a contribution towards the cost 
\ ofthe war. 

Belgrade presents, as a city, a great contrast to Sofia; it is 
_cruder ; it gives the not unjust impression that its people are not 
' so far advanced in the gentler arts of life. The application of 

the resources of modern science to the needs of everyday life 
has not been carried so far as at Sofia. There is not quite the 
same social note. The first impression the traveller receives is 
- that he is in the centre of a nation of peasants, who have been 
too hard at work struggling for existence to have had time for 
the gentler amenities of life; but the attitude of the people as a 
community is wonderfully similar to the attitude of the sister 
nation. There is the same unity of purpose, the same intense 
patriotism (though perhaps more demonstratively expressed) ; 
there is, of course, the same problem of the conflict with the 
historic forces of barbarism. There is, too, the realisation of 
the great part their people have played in history. They are 
= Conscious of the splendid heritages which reaches them from 
: ~ far-distant days. 

In some respects, the present position achieved by Servia is 
even more wonderful than that of Bulgaria; because Servia has 
not only had to liberate herself from the Turk, but has had to 
consolidate her nation and build up its economic welfare, with 


| a hostile Power on her northern frontier, making her to a great 
4 extent an economic prisoner. 


The strain upon the Servian people during the present war 
| been acute, for, bike her armies in oio field have been 
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the added strain of fearing that at any moment a yet greater con- 
flict might be upon them by the interposition of Austria ; yet Mere 
has been no panic, no hesitancy, no feverish alteration of plans 
or balancing of odds. Servia has done the work to hand; ard for 
the rest has trusted to the national spirit and to the justice of 
her cause and claims. 

Its capital is a town of grim realities. At its very doors the 
great Austrian army is massing itself. Most of her sons are 
away at the front, save only those who have returned to fill the 
hospitals dotted all over the town. 

Though we are now in a different nation, sharing not even 
a common language with Bulgaria, the essential unity in spirit 
of the two nations is manifest. The Servian women are showing 

| the same resourcefulness and self-sacrifice as in Bulgaria. There 
is the same consolidation through every section of the nation. 

| I had some striking proofs of what Servian nationality means 
| to the individual Serb. At the hotel at which I was staying 
three of the waiters were Serbs who had just returned to Belgrade 
after some years’ absence. Two of them held profitable posts in 
London; the other owned a thriving business in New York. 
These three men had voluntarily and without summons put aside 
their work and hastened to Servia. Arriving there, they had 

| then reported themselves, and whilst waiting to be sent with 
the second reserve to the front, had taken posts as waiters, and 
quietly awaited orders. 

| I was further enabled by conversation with many people, >» 
including some of very humble rank, to realise the breadth of 

| view of the Servian. The humblest Serb understood real politics. 

| He was not taking part in a movement in which he was simply 

| a tool. He had knowledge of what the movement meant to 

| him and to his nation. It was interesting to see how he 
viewed the circumstances attending the violent change in the 
monarchy which placed the present King upon the throne. That 
incident, shocking as he admits it to have been, brought to an 

| end a condition of things to him much more shocking. He sees 
in it a violent but unavoidable step in the emancipation and 

l development of his people. He tolerates outside criticism, and — 
| replies to it in the spirit of one feeling that to know all is to i 
j forgive all. I am not seeking to justify or to condemn this 
| attitude, but to record it. ; í 
i The appearance of Belgrade during the war is in itself a 
l symptom of the temperamental differences between the Bulgar 

| and the Serb. Here in Belgrade there is more direct expression. 
Even the street. costers display the national colours over their 
stalls; but more significant is the exhibition at various places — 
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"jin the town of large oil paintings, showing with horrible realism 
‘< sonfé of the barbarities practised by the Turks upon their 
| subjects and prisoners. 
It must not, however, be assumed that the graces of life are 
neglected by the Serb. I had the opportunity of observing the 
courtesy and consideration with which the Turkish officers who 
were prisoners in Belgrade were treated. The relations which 
the Servian officers attempted to establish with them maintained 
the highest traditions of chivalry. 
And in this city, which, if subjected to the valueless test of 
physical comparison with the great capitals of the world, appears 
so crude and rough, there is much to cause searchings of heart 
_ to the visitor. The whining beggar.of.our.cities is not to be 

seen in Belgrade, and though perhaps the more finished graces 
` of life are not to be found, there are civility and kindness every- | 
| where. It would even seem that the roughness of the climate | 
i has brought its own amenities into the daily lives of the people, l 
| for the boys selling newspapers in the streets carry their papers 
| in neat portfolios, are clean to look at, and never enter a shop 
| or public room without carefully wiping their shoes and generally 
« removing their caps. 

Some mention should be made of the passionate affection 
‘which is felt both in Servia and Bulgaria for Britain. Notwith- 
‘standing some historic failures on our part, we are still in their 
eyes their traditional friends. For we are the countrymen of 
Gladstone, the reverence for whom is to-day as great as when 
he thundered against their enemies and oppressors; and in the 
work of the Balkan Committee they see the spirit of Gladstone 
‘animating his nation to-day. The affection of a nation is not a 

j ‘treasure to be lightly held. In this case it will, I believe, 

‘increase rather than diminish, but it is well that we should realise | 

lits existence and its strength, and the possibilities which lie 

| therein. One practical suggestion I would venture to make in 

| this connexion—the immediate organisation of facilities for 

/ giving a number of Bulgarian and Servian students the oppor- 
tunity of education in England. 

It has not been my purpose, except incidentally, to speak of | 
the war itself, the brilliance of its tactics, and the gallantry of 
the troops. These are now matters of world knowledge. But 
one thing should be said. It may with justice be urged that 

; this war was not only justifiable, but, if such a term could ever 
z be used of war, was almost ideal in its justice. It may be so. 


: But no one who faintly realises what the war has cost these great 
a peoples in suffering and sorrow, not to speak of material waste, 
: can assent to such a view without qualification. The war may 
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indeed be justifiable : it may even be ideal. But the justice gnd 
the idealism are the possessions of the peoples who are fetang y 
for life itself. And the Powers of Europe, which might have 
achieved the cause of the Allies without imposing on them this 
supreme trial, must not be allowed to forget their direct 
responsibility. i 

@ J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE. 
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PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS DURING THE 
BALKAN WAR 


(11) 


PRESS CENSORS AND WAR CORRESPONDENTS: SOME 
EXPERIENCES IN TURKEY 


In October I was invited by the Ottoman authorities to join 
their headquarters in order to assist in the censorship of the 
Press; and after a brief delay at Constantinople I left for the 
front with Major Izzet Bey, various staff officers, and the foreign 
attachés. The capture of Kirk Kilisseh and the subsequent 
retreat of the Thracian army from the positions held from Lule 
Burgas to Viza naturally involved the withdrawal of the corre- 
spondents from their camp at Chorlu. From that moment the 
censorship of the Press, which had hitherto worked smoothly 
and too efficiently, I fear, to please some of the journalists, was 

: rendered more difficult and, from sheer force of circumstances, 
in some respects impracticable. My own métier, therefore, was 
reduced to very slight dimensions, nor, in fact, after the great 
retirement of Abdullah Pasha’s forces was any member of the 
censor’s staff very busily employed, except the two officials who 
were especially charged with the visé of all telegrams sent from 
Constantinople. In face of the facilities afforded by the postal 
conditions in the Turkish capital, and the three departures per 
week of the Roumanian steamers for Constantza, all definite 
control over the despatch of news came to an end. Ifa telegram 
was of such a character that its refusal by the censor was 
certain, it could reach Constantza by boat in twelve hours, and 
_ from this port be immediately forwarded to any of the European 
z capitals, including, of course, Sofia, Belgrade, or Athens. The 
_ journalists, in fact, enjoyed facilities never before accorded to 
correspondents, and frequently violated the censor’s regulations 
iout the possibility of any effective check on their action. 
adulgence accorded them was perhaps regardèd as a mere 
ation of weakness and the fear of giving offence, and was 
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which existed between the army and the journalists during @he 
Thracian campaign, and the still larger question of war- 
correspondence in the future. 

I was accorded every facility for moving about the theatre 
of war, and owe more than I can well express to the courtesy 
and the consideration of my Turkish comrades on the staff. 
They know me well enough@o realise that any criticisms passed 
in these pages are the candid criticisms of a friend who warmly 
admires their fortitude under unspeakable calamities, and 
earnestly longs for the day when over a new and stronger Turkey 
the sun of peace and good government will arise with healing 
in his wings. 
| On the other hand, I have no wish to level indiscriminate 
charges against the whole body of foreign correspondents who 
visited Turkey during the war. There were some journalists 
who ‘played the game,’ and treated the Ottoman authorities 
with courtesy and consideration. Others, however, did not 
| hesitate to conduct themselves in a way which has left a most 

unpleasant impression on the minds of the Turkish staff, and 
will, I believe, be taken into serious consideration by any 
continental government which is met with demands for journa- 
listic facilities at the commencement of a war. We heard a 
great deal about the ‘honour of the Press’ and the ‘claims of 
gentlemen, but I fervently hope that the Turks, who were 
justly described by Bismarck as ‘les vrais gentlemen de lest,’ 
‘will not derive their idea of a foreign gentteman” wholly from 
ithe conduct and manners of some of their journalist guests. 

| Almost from the first a spirit of unreasonable dissatisfaction 
lagainst the regulations of the Press Censorship made its appear- 
ance among a considerable section of the war correspondents. 
These gentlemen had been duly recommended by their respective 
Embassies to the Ottoman Minister of War, and undertook to 
obey the regulations of the censor if permitted to join the army. 
One rule was that the correspondent should not leave the country 
until the termination of the war. Had the authorities confided 
less than they did in the honour of the Press, the terms of this 
pledge would have been more definite and precise. As it was, 
the undertaking to remain in Turkey not only covered the 
personal presence of the journalist himself—a pledge frequently 
ignored—but was obviously inconsistent with the underhand 
despatch of news from countries other than the Ottoman Empire. 
The value attached to this item in the written or tacitly acknow- 
ledged contract may be judged from this frank avowal in a 3 
French newspaper : : ae 
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Et puis, à Constantinople même, on a toujours la ressource du paqueboi 
roumain, Trois fois par semaine, le mardi, le jendi et le samedi, 


lourdes enveloppes viennent s'abattre dans la grande boîte en 
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batgw de Constantza; ce sont les lettres de tous les correspondants 
anglais, francais, allemands, italiens qui vont faire un tour en mer Noire 
avant d'être télégraphi¢es de Constantza ou de Bucarest à tous les jour- 
naux d'Europe. 


| 
| 


The grievances of the Press correspondents at Chorlu varied 
in character. Two of them complained to me in violent lan- 
guage that they had been assigned % field for their encampment 
where the hardness of the ground made the fixing of tent-pegs 
difficult. Others denounced the refusal of the Turks to permit 
their occupation of neighbouring houses—a refusal which was 
well grounded. Apart from other reasons, it was in any case | 
undesirable in the interests of their own safety to have foreigners 
sleeping alone in detached buildings. 

An almost unanimous chorus of angry complaint was directed l 
against the practice of placing sentries round the correspondents’ 
camp. This practice, adopted also by the Bulgarians, was fully 
justified for two reasons. The Turkish authorities, to be quite 

$ frank, were convinced that they could not entirely rely upon the 
bona fides of all the journalists. Some correspondents had 
declared in Constantinople before they set out for the front that 
they had made arrangements for sending their ‘stuff’ abroad 
by secret methods and private couriers. But the strongest 
reason for the sentry cordon was the anxiety felt by the officers 
lest the famished soldiers might be tempted to raid the abundant 
provisions openly displayed in the correspondents’ camp. The 
underfed troops who arrived from the capital, and the absolutely 

_ starving men who were forced back on Chorlu, could witness 
the substantial meals and even the luxuries enjoyed by these 
Christian strangers, including a Russian and even an Italian. 
It is not my business to condemn the luxurious outfit of the 
correspondent; this is a matter which primarily concerns 
lf and his employer; but it is clear that the temptation 
ize food is a terribly strong one in the case of exhausted 
ho have tasted nothing for seventy hours at a stretch 
drunk nothing except muddy water in the-ruts-ofthe sodden 
$ Mno or two attempts to raid the correspondents’ stores 
‘ustr: y Turkish sentries, and it is clear that without 
rnalists themselves might have had some 
periences of the cruel hunger which was to a 2A 
> ons et origo of the Thracian reverses. This 
ear, overtake some of them in the chaotic 
rlu and 7 
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possessed. He had previously lost four horses and waggons and 
three servants; yesterday he had bought another waggon for 
7l. ; this had been lost the same evening, and with it all his 
remaining stores. I suspect that some of the ‘ lost’ servants 
had not entirely severed their connexion with the missing 
horses and baggage. At one spot on the road a passer-by pur- 
chased from a Greek servan®for ten shillings a case of fine old 


` brandy, which a young photographic correspondent, whose 


normal beverage in the Strand was probably beer, had con- 
sidered it necessary to bring ‘to the front.’ Many of the corre- 
spondents’ difficulties were indeed the direct outcome of their 
complete ignorance of any language except their own: the 
majority of them lived at times in a condition of helpless 
dependence on polyglot guides and dragomans picked up in the 
hotels and streets of Pera. These men were often unscrupulous, 
and in tight corners hopelessly inefficient; nevertheless, they 
demanded and obtained outrageously high wages, in some cases 
up to twenty shillings or more a day, in addition to an expensive 
outfit at the start. 
Inability to ride and ignorance of the elements of horseman- 
ship caused frequent delays and minor disasters. Very few of 
the servants could be trusted to keep their saddles if the horse 
broke into a canter, nor was the horsemanship displayed by 
some of the*correspondents themselves calculated to impress the 
Turkish army. Surely men who are assigned the work of 
following military operations might take the trouble to have a 
few riding lessons. The Turkish officers were too polite to laugh 
in public at the strange equestrian exhibitions, but one of them 
remarked to me that he was surprised at what he saw, as he 
had read that every Englishman understood a horse, a dog, 
and a gun. On one occasion a correspondent at Hadimkeui 
aroused a neighbour in the dead of night with the news that his 
‘horse was unwell,’ and on further details being demanded, 
declared that something must be wrong with the animal because, 
despite all efforts on his master’s part, he-réfused to lie down 
and go to sleep... PETET 
The grievances of the journalists against the cordon of sentries _ 
round the Chorlu camp were summarised by one correspondent — 
as follows : “2 
In grave violation of international law the Turks are detaini 
by force men who are not in arms against them. . . . The repre 
of the foreign newspapers are appealing to their respective 
to reseue them from Turkish thraldom and restore them to libe 
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wap and undertook to submit to military discipline is actually 
held to violate international law! The whole paragraph is quite 
ridiculous. As to appeals to the Embassies against this signal 
instance of Turkish ‘thraldom’ such applications did not 
always meet with success. On one occasion a correspondent 
forced his way through a column of redifs marching through 
Pera in order to get to his motorGar on the other side of the 
road. Such action in England is, of course, not only an insult 
to our soldiers but illegal, and the Turkish infantry, who strongly 
resented such treatment in their own capital, hustled pretty 
severely the foreigner who had seen fit to break their ranks. 
The Ambassador was instantly appealed to, but it is an open 
secret that the complainant retired from the interview without 
much consolation for his mental and physical bruises. 

A further griévance was that photographers Wére not per- 
mitted to send undeveloped films out of the country. What staff 
in the world would grant the privilege claimed by these discon- 
‘tents? An army in retreat or assailed by cholera or enteric 
naturally does not wish sensational pictures of its misfortunes 
and difficulties to be published broadcast in the illustrated 
‘journals of Europe in general and the enemy’s towns in 
| particular. 

Other protests were directed against the supervision of 
private letters—that is to say, the censor’s claim, if he saw fit, 
to cast his eyes over the contents of such letters. Again, I ask 
whether any censor in Europe would have waived his right 
under similar circumstances to visé private letters. I listened 
to loud declamations that the “honour of the Press’ furnished 
an adequate guarantee that the privilege of sending private 
letters from the front would not be abused. But in justice to 
the Ottoman authorities, one can only repeat, however unwill- 
ingly, that the alleged guarantee could not be accepted. ‘There 
were, as I have said, correspondents who honourably observed 

their pledges, and secured the respect of all who met them in a 
| social or official capacity. On the other hand, a good many 
journalists appeared to hold that no promises tacitly or expressly 
made to the Ottoman authorities were binding. One of them 
declared emphatically that signatures to such agreements in 
Turkey were not worth the paper they were written on; and 
nee he SEN asked how he justified so drastic a reversal of an 
Englishman's ordinary code of honour, he replied that the Turks 
had broken their pledges by not having ‘shown him the war, 
as if any staff in the world would dream of committing itself 

o vague and preposterous an undertaking! Querulous 
s of ie type quite forget that war correspondents have 


le claim to follow the operations of any belligerent — 
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force, that they are simply the guests of the army they acegm- 
pany, and that wars are not made for the pecuniary benefit 
of themselves and their employers. 

I have already spoken of arrangements secretly made by 
certain correspondents before their departure for the front for 
the unauthorised despatch of news, and of the repeated employ- 
ment of the Constantza telegraph and the foreign post boxes in 
Pera for the dissemination of uncensored information. Much 
of the ‘copy’ thus sent was saturated with bitter animosity 
against the nation whose terms of service the writers had 
accepted, and in some cases correspondents did not scruple to 
forward information which, from a military point of view, was 
fraught with grave danger to the whole scheme of defence. 
One journalist, who on his own showing received every kind of 
courtesy from the Turkish officers, requited their hospitality by 
publishing a full and detailed description of the Tchataldja 
defences, including the number of the troops, the emplacement 
of the guns, the position of the reserves and so on. On another 


occasion an account of the defences of the Dardanelles was sent 


abroad by underhand means, which described the secret move- 
ments by night of the Ottoman reinforcements, the number of 
the troops, the alignment of the trenches, and the position of 
the ships. In short, the extraordinary laxity of the authorities 
was abused in order to establish in some cases a species of 


_ espionage extremely detrimental to Turkish interests and paid 


for, not by the Bulgarians, but by the funds of European news- 
papers. The trail of finance runs indeed over the whole sordid 
business, for such questionable proceedings on the part of 
correspondents are, as a rule, based solely on the desire to secure 
lucrative ‘copy,’ which is joyfully accepted by foreign editors 
without any apparent consideration of the’means taken to pro- 
vide it. The result of this.‘ fair means or foul’ policy presses 
heavily on those correspondents who honourably refuse to 
disregard their pledges. I have known men of this kind suffer 
cruelly for conscience’ sake. While their less scrupulous col- 
leagues were sending home graphic columns by wholly illicit 
means, they were condemned to comparative silence, the dis- 
pleasure of their editors and, possibly, the failure to secure 


future employment. 


A good deal of grumbling took place at Chorlu and elsewhere 
because telegrams had to be written in French or Turkish, and 
quaint indeed, at times, was the French of the Chorlu camp. 
Vasfi Bey and his colleagues had frequently to correct, and 
sometimes recast, such portions of these French effusions as they 
could accept for transmission. Even in the case of despatches 


‘written by Frenchmen, alterations were occasionally made in the 
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digiion. When, for instance, a telegram stated that the 
Austrian Embassy ‘avait tué un malheureux cardiaque,’ through 
rushing him on board a steamer in a moment of panic, the 
censor remarked ‘tué est un bien gros mot. Ne pourriez-vous 
pas mettre, fait périr?’ As it was clearly ill-advised to permit 
the details of the fight to be telegraphed broadcast during the 
progress of the Lule-Burgas-Viza “attle, tremendous excisions 
were made from proffered telegrams. One telegram of 720 
words was reduced for transmission to five—viz.: ‘ Bataille re- 
commença hier . . . bataille continue.’ 

After the retirement from Chorlu and Tcherkeskeui the war 
correspondents had the time of their life, and until about the 
18th of November they roamed at will over the district between 
Stamboul and Hadimkeui. On horseback, in motor cars, and 

_ In steam launches, the journalists set off morning after morning 
| to visit the lines between Derkos and Boyuk Tchekmedje. 
| But this liberty was used so extensively as a cloak of mis- 
chievous activity in various directions, that the authorities were 
compelled at last to make a firmer stand, and correspondents 


who left Stamboul or Pera for the front without proper authori- ` 


H 

i 
sation did so at considerable risk. If they were noticed near 
: the trenches, soldiers with fixed bayonets marched them oft to 
= | the rear, and in some instances bullets were fired into the ground 


| provide them with ‘copy’ about being under fire. 
The general tone of the messages despatched by foreign 
correspondents was often bitterly hostile to the Turks. Amid 
_ the ever-deepening gloom of national disaster in October the 
columns of Continental journals contained lurid pictures of the 
unspeakable miseries of the Turkish retreat, grotesque pro- 
‘ _phecies of coming massacre and pillage, exposures of Turkey’s 
= military weakness, and jubilation at the prospect of a Bulgarian 
3 ation of the capital. I have heard a journalist, in the 
of Turkish officers and civilians, declare at the top of 
ce that the Turks were ‘d——d liars and scoundrels,’ 
he intended to ‘give them hell’ in a letter home. 
easons alleged for these frenzied threats was that 
i, through some trivial ice oro had been the 


ts in question were subsequently stated to 
the Bulgarians,’ but, whatever the 
e might have been, the Ottoman 


in their proximity to scare them away and at the same time | 


( the temporary disappearance of two correspon- . 2 
e retirement from Chorlu. As a matter of fact, am 
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Turkish bystanders on the occasion of this outburst witlẹ the 
sort of treatment which would have been meted out to a foreign 
journalist who in a dining saloon of any other European capital, 
at a time of national anguish and tribulation, indulged in such 
wild and unreasonable abuse of the nation whose hospitality 
he was enjoying. It was the same all along the line. Under 
a constant stream of bitte9 criticism and frequent misrepresen- 
tation, the Turkish officials and officers never forgot their good 
manners. I will go further, and say that their courtesy at 
times passed the limits of commonsense and became abso- 
lutely quixotic. A journalist arrives by the help of some 
Turkish officers at Abdullah Pasha’s headquarters, and has the 
amazing audacity to wake the Commander-in-chief at 4 A.M. 
because his car has broken down and he is hungry and cold. 
The general, roused from his much-needed sleep, apologises to 
this unknown stranger for the scanty state of his stores, but 
rouses his sleeping servants in order to furnish the self-invited 
guest with tea, biscuits, and warm blankets. I should like to 
see the foreign journalist who would think of waking Lord 
Kitchener at 4 A.M. in the morning because he is feeling hungry ! 
And how shabby the return which was sometimes made for 
such unexampled courtesy ! 

Photographers in the employment of illustrated journals or 
cinematograph companies who tried to photograph the forts and 
trenches of Tchataldja were on several occasions arrested, 
marched off to an officer’s tent, and then—entertained to coffee 
and cigars! Unknown journalists, perhaps attached to provin- 
cial newspapers, did not hesitate to call on the Grand Vizier, 
who rarely refused to accord them an interview. The repre- 
sentative of a paper which has throughout maintained a strongly 
anti-Turkish attitude finds his motor car very naturally break 
down on the twenty-five miles run to Tchataldja—why not 
have ridden there on a horse at one-tenth the cost?—and is 
sent a warm breakfast by a Turkish general. A hungry jour- 
nalist during the retirement from Chorlu finds himself without 
any baggage—but where was his haversack and his water- 
bottle?—near a group of eight Turkish officers who have 
managed to secure a big cabbage, wherewith to break a long 
fast of many hours. The officers insist on dividing this 
wretched fare into two portions—the journalist is handed one 
half with apologies; the eight Turks share the other half among 
themselves. In short, it was sometimes difficult to restrain 
one’s smiles in the face of courtesy and camaraderie which had 
passed beyond the limits of cold Western commonsense. ae 

The question may naturally be asked—Why did not the 
military authorities punish correspondents who were obvious 
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guilty of misconduct? I can find no answer beyond this same 
unwillingness to do a stranger an ill turn, coupled, perhaps, 
with a certain spirit of official laissez faire which was sometimes 
too much in evidence. That the Ottoman authorities would 
have been fully justified in at least arresting and summarily 
expelling a number of the correspondents cannot be denied, and 

~ such a course of action would have Geen fully endorsed by the 
| members of every European staff. Some of the correspondents 
strongly resented the behaviour of their colleagues. One of 
them declared that had the Turks shot half-a-dozen of their 
number the victims would have had no just grounds for com- 
plaint, and it was by no means unusual to hear some of the 
more experienced journalists declare that if ever they com- 
manded an army in the field not a single correspondent would 
be allowed to come within a hundred miles of it! 

The war correspondents with the Turkish forces had, in 
short, slender grounds for their grievances against the censor’s 
staff. There was practically no restriction on the number 
accepted by the Ministry of War; and, after a slight hesitation, 
an Italian journalist, whose presence in a Turkish camp might 
have caused some natural irritation, was admitted and treated 
with the utmost courtesy by Nazim Pasha’s staff. The ranks 
of the journalists were even reinforced by the genial personality 
of a war correspondent representing ‘The Pink ’Un.’ 

And what of the position of war correspondents with the 
Bulgarians? No insulting diatribes against the Bulgarian 
authorities were ever despatched from Sofia; nevertheless the 
journalists were treated with a severity compared with which 
the lax control of the Turks was simply child’s play. 

The correspondents’ camp at Chorlu was within easy dis- 
tance of the fighting on the Turkish left, and one or two corre- 
spondents contrived to ride as far as the actual firing line, one 
of them equipped with a cinematograph camera. The gradual 
retreat towards Tchataldja furnished the journalists with 
enough picturesque ‘copy’ for weeks, and even after their 
withdrawal to San Stefano they were within fifteen miles of 
Boyuk Tchekmedje. I have already described the go-as-you- 
please freedom of the journalists from, say, the 10th of Novem- 
ber to the 20th of November, during the critical period of the 
Tchataldja fighting. 

The ee on the other hand, never permitted the 

į correspondents to get within fifty miles of the actual fighting. 
‘Their staff regarded thé Receptance-ci~the. A 

of the censor’s rules, and in the case of any violation of these 
es punishment followed swiftly. Three of the journalists on 
ccasion were placed under strict arrest for simply going as 
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| far as the railway station at Stara Zagora without permisgjon. 

On another occasion we are told that thirty correspondents were 

sent back for various breaches of the censor’s regulations. This 

severity was, however, accepted by the correspondents at Sofia, 
| Mustapha Pasha and Stara Zagora in a very different spirit 
j from that which animated some of their colleagues who enjoyed 
the indulgence and liberty @f the Turkish régime. ‘If a censor- 
ship is necessary—as of course it is,’ writes Mr. Phillip Bussy, 
of the Westminster Gazette, ‘it could not be possibly more 
stringent or less objectionable than I have found it here in Sofia.’ 

During the progress of the Russo-Japanese war, several 
correspondents who were found to have violated their pledges 
by sending uncensored news over the Chinese frontier for tele- 
graphic despatch were instantly expelled from the country. On 
the other hand, Reuter’s correspondent, who honourably 
observed the censor’s rules and ‘played the game’ throughout, 
was allowed to be present. as an exclusive eye-witness at many 
striking operations of the campaign, and was thus enabled to 
transmit news of signal interest and value. 

Several interesting results may follow from the general 
experiences of the press censorship during the Balkan campaign 
of 1912. One of them is that the days of the war correspondent, 
properly so-called, are probably numbered. It has become 
quite evident that no modern army can tolerate in its neigh- 
bourhood the presence of a crowd of journalists who are at best 
an abominable nuisance and at worst a real danger. The amaz- 
| ing liberty enjoyed by the correspondents in Turkey during the 
month of November is simply the exception which proves the 
rule. No effective restraint could be imposed on individuals 
who treated their written engagements as waste-paper and were 
enabled by the conditions of the postal and steamboat services 
| to evade the censor’s regulations—nothing could be done, that 

is, except the forcible detention under arrest or the summary 

expulsion of the offenders, and this course of action was dis- 

tasteful to the Ottoman authorities, and more especially at a 
~l time when their hands were full of larger concerns in every 
| direction. 

The owners and editors of newspapers have been seriously 
asking themselves for some years whether the modern game of 
war correspondence is really worth the candle. The only news 
from Turkey of sufficient interest or piquancy to produce a special 
edition or satisfy the eager expectancy of the public was 
probably news sent by illicit means, and it is evident that 
no other country except Turkey would tolerate the continued 
sojourn in its midst of press men who were guilty of such — 
behaviour. Think of the jejune paragraphs wired home from 
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the Bulgarian side by ‘war correspondents’ sixty miles from 
the war! One of the most experienced of them wired from 
Sofia with reference to the invisible siege of Adrianople that 
the houses must have been damaged by the bombardment, but 
that some of the inhabitants will probably seek refuge in under- 
ground cellars. 

The preposterous telegrams about: the ‘crumpling up of the 
Tchataldja defences’ and the ‘fall of Adrianople, and the 
description of a battle several days before it took place—all 
this serves, no doubt, to sell newspapers, but there is, after 
all, a limit to war news based apparently on second sight and 
complete freedom from the fetters of time and space. Even 
din the Turkish capital; under conditions of practically complete 
freedom, some of the news collected by the correspondents for 
home consumption was remarkable enough. When I returned 
from Tchataldja, about the 22nd of November, I found that 
one of the best-known journalists had ‘obtained information’ 
that the Bulgarians had captured all the Turkish forts except 
seven! On the 15th of November the following statements were 
made in telegrams received from Sofia and Constantinople : 
that the Turkish centre at Tchataldja had been broken, that 
Nazim Pasha had surrendered, that Hademkeui was occupied 
by the Bulgarians, that Adrianople had fallen. On the 5th of 
November we were informed that ‘Derkos had been occupied 
and the water supply of Constantinople cut off’! Large sums 
of money were spent on harmless descriptions of how the corre- 


of many messages. Is it really worth while to spend hundreds 
of pounds—a correspondent told me that he had already ex- 
pended six hundred pounds on the campaign—in order to provide 
such journalistie-pabulum as this? An editor once remarked 

_ to me, ‘We don’t want to spend money broadcast in order to 
ear that our correspondent left his pyjamas in one village, or 
dn’ get a drink in the next.’ In the campaigns of the 
e it seems probable that the military authorities will permit 
or two accredited representatives of the great agencies like 
to accompany their staff and be duly-spoon-fed- with 
ation. Soldiers are almost: universally opposed 
correspondents to the theatre of war, and 
of the journalists on the Turkish side has 
‘strong argument in support of Lord 
that correspondents are ‘the curse ôf 


spondent’s motor car broke down—this was the crambe repetita 
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tore But there is also a much larger question involved. Tho Tugks 
have never adequately realised the immense importance of the 
press and its influence in shaping public opinion. 
| Let me give an example of this. In the first week of 
| November a series of alarmist paragraphs were telegraphed via 
Roumania to the effect that the Christian inhabitants of Stam- 
| boul and Pera were menace with massacre and outrage at the 

hands of incensed Moslems. Lurid pictures had been drawn of 

widespread terror; we were told that ‘men’s hearts were turn- 

ing to water,’ that ¢ 25,000 Kurds were marching on the city,’ 

and so on. This sensational ‘ copy’ ran riot through the Euro- 

pean press, and even journals with high adi bons: were led to 
| accept news which was based on little else than a priori scare- 
mongering. So utterly disgusted were many of the regular 
| residents in Pera that a number of well-known Englishmen, 
| including Sir Adam Block, Mr. Graves, Sir Richard Crawford, 
and Sir Henry Woods, despatched a strongly worded protest 
| against this mischievous abuse of journalism. Here, then, once 
| more Turkey suffered at the hands of a reckless journalism, 
without any effective means of influencing a press which con- 
tinued to urge upon the Powers the despatch of warships and 
| transports at considerable expense to the taxpayers at home. 
These highly coloured pictures of death and destruction were 
| composed by gentlemen sitting in the saloons of the Pera Palace 
| Hotel, who could walk from one end of Stamboul to the other 
by day or night without the slightest discourtesy or interference, 
| who ignored the fact that order was being well maintained by 
military patrols, and forgot that during the progress of Italy’s 
brigand- -campaign in Tripoli not a hair of a single Italian head 
| | was touched in Constantinople. 

During the recent crisis the entire absence of excitement or 
| violence among the Moslem inhabitants of the capital was very 
| | striking. Amid the horrors and humiliations of October and 
|! November, the thinly disguised jubilation of the Greek residents, 
| and the ungenerous speeches of foreign statesmen, the 
| Mohammedan populace displayed a restraint and dignity Fhar 
| was really phenomenal. The national misfortunes were deeply 

| felt, but no angry words were spoken in public, no bitter re- 

| criminations took place in the streets, no single act of violence 

| Tao dirdai against any of the helpless communities of Chris- 
tians isolated here and there in the network of the Stamboul 

streets. Could the authorities of any other European capital, 

a with the enemy within thirty miles of its gates, have guaranteed a 

a similar freedom from outrage and violence? À 

In the dark hova of. Turkey! s recent misfortunes, amid the 
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noje of sympathy for the stricken nation could be detected in 
the European press. ‘Treaties solemnly signed by the nations 
of Europe are violated without a word of protest from the 
Churches of Christendom, which have to a large extent bestowed 
their blessing and approval on a war of conquest, prompted by 
sheer lust of new territory. 

This general trend of feeling issdue in some slight measure 
to religious bigotry, but in a much larger degree to the influence 
of the European press, carefully fed on every possible occasion 
by the press bureaux established in Europe by Turkey’s more 
especial adversaries in the Balkans and elsewhere. In short, 
the Turks have always been badly handicapped by their inability 
to make effective reply to the criticisms and attacks of the 
foreign press. liver since their honest attempt to establish 
reforms in 1908 they have never been allowed any of that rest 
or leisure without which no nation can bring about far-reaching 
changes in government and administration. Who could reason- 
ably expect adequate reforms during three years of almost 
_ incessant conflict in Arabia, Tripoli, Albania, Macedonia, and 
| Thrace? How long has it taken us in England to grant some 
_ measure of self-government to Ireland? But if the Christian 
nations of Europe are sincere in their desire for better govern- 
ment in Turkey, let them now grant her ten years of freedom 
from Christian aggression. On the other hand, in the building 
up of her new national life, full of immense possibilities, let 
Turkey remember that she cannot afford to allow her enemies 
the virtual monopoly of exercising influence on the powerful 
press of Europe, the creator of that public opinion which no 
statesman of the twentieth century can afford to ignore. 


E. N. BENNETT. 
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PEACE? 


Nor since the Congress of Berlin has Europe witnessed a political 
event so rich in possibilities as is the assembly of Eastern states- 


“men now gathered in London with the avowed object of giving 


a final solution to the problem that has agitated the civilised 
world for two centuries. How far the hopes which centre on the 
assembly will be fulfilled it would need a very bold prophet to 
predict. As I lay no claim to political clairvoyance, I will content 
myself with the safer function of outlining the main subjects 
under discussion, the attitudes of the various States concerned 
in the past, and the attitudes which it seems probable to me that 
they will adopt under actual conditions. 

The first question to engage the attention of the Conference is, 
naturally, the question of peace between the Balkan Allies and 
Turkey. The delegates of Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and Monte- 
negro are agreed to demand that the Ottoman Government shall 
renounce all the territoties occupied by the Balkan armies, 
whether on the mainland of the Peninsula or in the Archipelago, 
and also surrender the towns of Scutari, Yannina, and Adrianople, 
which are still besieged. In other words, they propose to strip 
Turkey of all her European possessions, save Constantinople and 
the tongue of land on which it stands, with a line from Rodosto, 
on the Sea of Marmora, to Midia, on the Black Sea, for its 
frontier. This delimitation may be extended in the course of the 
negotiations so as to embrace the Dardanelles; but the point of 
Adrianople the Allies declare to be one about which they will 
tolerate no bargaining. Dr. Daneff, the chief of the Bulgarian 
mission, has gone so far as to state that the Allies would rather 
renew the war than yield in this matter; and that the threat must 
be taken seriously is shown by the preparations made to meet the 
contingency should it arise. All the reserves left in Bulgaria 
have been called up; the bulk of the troops that served in Mace- 
donia have been transported to Dede-agatch, in order to attack 
the Gallipoli forts and facilitate the passage of the Greek fleet 
through the Dardanelles; and at the same time the army 
encamped outside the Chatalja lines has been reinforced, 
re-victualled, and fortified. t 

Al 
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œ The Turkish reply to these terms a little while ago could hardly i 
have been a matter of speculation. Taken quite by surprise, | 
ill-fed, ill-led, greatly outnumbered, and hopelessly outmatched 
in every way, the Sultan’s armies were crushed on all sides, and 
the Allies marched from victory to victory with a rapidity of 
movement and a consistency of good fortune seldom paralleled 
in the history of war. Uskub, Ẹalonica, Monastir fell before 
them in quick succession, and the capital of the Empire itself 
seemed to lie at their mercy. The Turks were stunned by their 
overwhelming defeats at the hands of nations which they had 
been in the habit of despising-—nations which had not so long ago 
been their vassals—nations whose representations only a few days 
before the outbreak of the war they had scorned as ‘a piece of 
colossal impudence.’ The Porte cast frantically about for the 
means of resisting the danger that threatened its very seat, and 
could find none. Thousands of its brave soldiers had perished 

-in the battlefield or succumbed to exposure and privation during 
the headlong retreat; more thousands still had fallen into the 
enemy's hands; and the remnant, huddled behind their last 
defences at Chatalja, were daily decimated by starvation 
and sickness. The Sultan’s military machine was shattered, 
and his Government felt compelled to sue for a cessation of | 
hostilities. 

In the few weeks that have intervened, however, this state of 1 
things has undergone a certain change. Fresh troops which, | 
owing to the activity of the Greek fleet, could not have been 
carried from Asia to Europe across the Ægean have been trans- 
ported with such speed and secrecy as were possible across the 
Bosphorus; ways and means for their nourishment and equip- 
ment have been hastily devised ; and some order has been evolved 
out of the chaos of disorganisation to which the Turkish disasters 
had been chiefly due. According to credible reports, Turkey has 
at this moment behind the Chatalja lines no fewer than 170,000 
men adequately provided with food and munitions of war. More- 
over, while the military resources are increasing, the sanitary 
conditions are also improving every day. Briefly, the initial rout 
has given place to a partial rally. 

To what extent this rally can retrieve the consequences of the 
rout it is impossible to determine; but the very laxity of the 
‘Turks’ military system facilitates recovery from blows that would 
be fatal to a more rigidly organised army, and the magnificent 
resistance offered by the garrison of Adrianople proves that the 

_ Turk is as capable as ever of rising superior to defeats that would 

~ have utterly disheartened men of a less stoical temperament. In 
í case, the point to note is that the improvement in the military 

tion has brought about a corresponding change in the tone 
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Í of Turkish diplomacy. Self-confidence has been restored, and if 
| is fast degenerating into infatuated arrogance. 

As is only too well known, there has long been in Constanti- 
nople a party of Chauvinists, sometimes called Young Turks— 
though none of them are young and few are Turks—or, not less 
humorously, ‘Committee of Union and Progress.’ That party, 
| supported by many army offigprs, has always believed that a 
| disregard of consequences is the highest test of true statesman- 

ship. To that party’s wisdom both the causes and the results of 
| the present war may in a great measure be traced. And that 
1 party, discredited a few months ago, has seized the occasion of 
| Turkey’s collapse for reasserting itself by discrediting its rivals. 
| Prominent members of the Committee, recently arrested, have 
| now been released, and their military supporters menace with 
; murder any statesman who will venture to sign peace on what 
they consider disgraceful terms. Attempts made by the Govern- 
| ment to bring these terrorists to reason have been met with 
threats of a revolution, the possibility of which has been greatly 
increased since the Government itself, in its anxiety to revive the 
spirit of the troops, has -found it necessary to call upon the 
religious ministers to preach a Holy War. It remains to be seen 
| whether the aged Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, will ultimately 
l succeed in resisting the pressure brought to bear upon him, or 
| whether the prudence of the statesman will be forced to yield to 
| the fervour of the soldier and the fanaticism of the priest, both 
inflamed and exploited by the selfish irresponsibility of the party 
politician. But meanwbile it is worth noting that the President 
of the Ottoman Delegation to the London Conference has publicly 
declared that he and his colleagues are firmly resolved only to 
| agree to ‘a peace with honour,’ and that, should the Allies seek 
to impose upon Turkey onerous conditions, Turkey is ready to 
resume hostilities. i 
Reshid Pasha did not specify the conditions which his country 
| would consider too onerous for acceptance. But it is known that 
the war party in Constantinople not only opposes passionately 
the surrender of Adrianople, but even demands the restitution of 
Dede-agatch and Kirk-Kilisse, which are already in Bulgarian 
hands, and talks of Turkish suzerainty over Macedonia. If this 
programme is adhered to, it will become obvious that the Porte 
has agreed to negotiate for peace merely in order to gain time 
wherein to complete its preparations for a renewal of the war. 
Already considerable delay has been caused at the very opening 
of the Conference, first, by the Ottoman representatives’ declara- 
tion that they were authorised to treat only with the States . 
which had signed the armistice; and, then, by their demand that 
Adrianople and the other besieged towns should be revictualled 
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With the result that the meetings had to be adjourned again anq 
again till the Ottoman delegates had obtained fresh instructions | 
from home. 
Nor, do I suspect, are the Turks the only members in the 
Conference who wish to gain time by wasting it. Despite their | 
proclaimed intention not to permit any procrastination on | 
Turkey’s part, it is more than psobable that a little preliminary 
dilatoriness will be the reverse of displeasing to the Allies. They | 
all come from a part of the world where bargaining for its own | 
| 


sake is cultivated as a fine art, and besides they each have special 
reasons for avoiding despatch in this business. The Bulgars hope 
that the problem of Adrianople may solve itself in a week or two 
by the capitulation of the garrison. The Greeks, who have pre- 
ferred to enter upon the negotiations without a previous | 5 
suspension of hostilities, likewise expect to hear from day to day } 
that their army in Epirus has captured Yannina. The Monte- 
negrins cherish similar expectations with regard to Scutari, whose í 
Turco-Albanian garrison has declined to obey the armistice. | 1 

And, indeed, in the present posture of affairs, the speedy l 
surrender of those fortresses would be welcomed by all lovers of i 
peace as the most direct way out of a most dangerous deadlock. { 
It is possible that the Ottoman Government itself would feel ( 
almost as much relieved as the Allies by such a simplification of | {n 
its task ; for there can be no doubt that an indefinite prolongation —' 
of the war is fraught with grave peril for both sides alike. None ( 
but the most wildly bellicose among the Turks can seriously 
believe that they will be able to drive the victorious forces out of 
the conquered territories, even in Thrace. The utmost they can € 
reasonably hope to achieve is to save their capital. On the other 1 
hand, the Bulgars must know that, even if they succeeded in t 
entering Constantinople—at best, a most costly enterprise—they 
would not be allowed to stay there. The fall of Constantinople, 
while proving an irreparable loss to one side, would bring no 
profit to the other. The only real gainers from a prolongation 
of the campaign would eventually be quite other than the bel- 
ligerents. ; 

Europe, as a whole, has hitherto made no attempt to fish in 
the troubled waters.. All the Powers have expressed a disinclina- 
tion to be dragged into the Balkan quarrel, and some at least are 
sincere in their wish to see the Allies enjoy the fruits of their 

; sacrifices. But this attitude of reserve may easily yield to the 

fe force of circumstance, and for two of the Powers, it may be 
= affirmed, the doctrine of the Balkan Peninsula for the Balkan 
_ peoples has no charm. To Austria and Russia the acceptance of 
such a doctrine would mean the renunciation of ambitions which _ 
z _ have for centuries inspired the plans and guided the action of their 
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statesmen. It would be contrary to the lessons of history an® 
the laws of human nature to expect that either the one or the 
other would be able to resist the temptation of turning the situa- 
tion, which a renewal of the struggle would create, to private 
account. Already sinister rumours have found currency—rumours 
not incredible in themselves nor made so by official contradictions 
—that the Vienna Government ® secretly encouraging Turkey to 
reject the terms of the Balkan League. If that be the case, it is 
hard to see what solid advantage would accrue to Turkey, although 
it is easy to guess at the benefits which Austria would reap. And, 
as already said, beside Austria stands Russia animated by similar 
ambitions. Should, therefore, the Balkan war go on, it is 
extremely probable that the former Power would enter upon the 
western, the latter upon the eastern, field of operations, and 
between them. collect the harvest prepared by their neighbours’ 
blood ; for it is scarce worth the trouble of pointing out that none 
of the belligerents would at the end of the struggle be in a position 
to offer any but the faintest resistance to the fresh armies from 
the North. It is only charitable to presume that the able diplomats 
with whom the issue rests are not blind to so palpable a peril, and 
that they will not dally with it longer than the inveterate habits 


of diplomacy and the exigencies of a temporary strategy make 
» unavoidable. 


Next to the question of Adrianople comes, in order of prece- 
dence, the Albanian question, and this is a matter which brings 
the Great Powers into direct contact with the Balkan trouble. 
The frontiers of Albania admit of no hard and fast definition, 
either in a natural or in a racial sense. The country usually 
understood by that name merges on the north into regions where 
the Albanian element is mingled with the Servian, and in the 
south it merges into regions where it is mingled with the Greek. 
The Servian armies have during the war crossed the vague line 
of demarcation and penetrated as far as Durazzo, thus occupying 
nearly the whole of Northern Albania. The Greek armies have 
likewise penetrated into Southern Albania, and it is believed that 
at one moment both Servia and Greece entertained the plan of 
sharing the country between them. The Albanians, however, did 
not show themselves willing to submit to dismemberment tamely. 

Although divided into Moslems, Roman Catholics, and Ortho- 
dox Christians, and although each of these sects is split into 
numerous clans which have from time immemorial wasted most 
of their vitality in mutual feuds, yet the Albanians form a race 
profoundly conscious of its nationality, and passionately attached 
to its peculiar language and traditions. As long as the Turks 
respected these feelings, and played upon inter-tribal jealousies, 
they found in the Albanian chieftains loyal subjects. But when, 
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After the Revolution, the new powers that had arisen in Turkey 
inaugurated a policy.that aimed at the suppression of the Albanian 
language and institutions, the Albanian nationality expressed its 
resentment by repeated rebellion. In face of the danger that 
threatened all the clans alike, the internal feuds were to a great 
extent forgotten, and the tribal chiefs gave many proofs of their 
capacity to act together for a corfimon purpose. On the outbreak 
of the war they assumed a characteristic attitude. If the Turks 
had proved victorious, they would have been content to remain 
under the Sultan’s rule, provided their local self-government were 
assured. Butas soon as the Turks showed their inability to drive 
back the invaders, they hastened to proclaim their own indepen- 
dence and to form a provisional government under the presidency 
of Ismail Kemal Bey, one of the most prominent magnates of 
the South. 

Whatever their domestic dissensions may be, all the clans seem 
resolved not to tolerate any foreign domination, and the stubborn 
defence which Scutari at one end of the country has offered to the 
Montenegrin, and Yannina at the other end to the Greek arms, 
illustrates the firmness of that resolution. It is also certain that 
in this struggle the Albanians enjoy the interested sympathy of 
Austria and Italy. For many .years past Vienna has been 
endeavouring to establish its influence over the northern, and 
Rome over | the southern, districts, and as an amicable partition of 
the country between the two is impossible, and as neither con- 

{ siders the present moment opportune for a quarrel that would 

break up the Triple Alliance, they are united in supporting the 
claim of the Albanians to an independent political existence. | = | 

Their joint proposal is that Albania should be declared autono- | | 

mous and neutral, and be placed under the protection of the | 

Great Powers. It is announced that none of the latter object — 

; in principle to a settlement which, even though it may not prove 

= a guarantee of permanent tranquillity, will, at all events, post- — 

pone the day of trouble. Turkey has already expressed her — 

ganes to recognise Albanian E N with merely Turkish 
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ave to bow to the decision of NG owen The con- — 
ike the boundaries, of the new State is still a matter F 
m. But there are several candidates to the Albanian — 
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Albanian politics, and Prince Ahmed Fuad, besides the powert] 
support he may expect from the Moslem element, appears to enjoy 
į Austria’s favour. So much at least can be surmised from the 
| visits which he has recently exchanged with Count Berchtold, 
| í the Austrian Foreign Minister. í 
' Servia, encouraged partly by the hope of Russian assistance, 
partly by her faith in the nugnerous Slavonic elements in the 
Austro-Llungarian Empire, and partly by the self-confidence 
which her recent successes have engendered, appeared at first 
inclined to maintain her claims against Austria at all costs. But 
| it seems that she has already counted the risks to which such a 
course would expose her, and she now limits herself to the 
| demand of an outlet on: the Adriatic—either with territorial 
rights, which, however, Austria stubbornly refuses to grant, or 
| with purely commercial facilities, which the Powers approve and 
| to which Austria cannot justly object. ‘The last is, in fact, the 
irreducible minimum dictated by equity and expediency alike. 
| The lack of a seaport has always placed Servia, both economically 
i and politically, at the Dual Monarchy’s mercy, and Servian 
statesmen are not likely to forgo the present opportunity for 
| freeing their country from this intolerable dependence. 
Austria, on the other hand, shows as yet no clear signs of an 
| inclination to compromise, and while the inspired press professes 
l an enthusiastic devotion to peace, the Government is vigorously 
preparing for war. These preparations, though officially described 
i as “mere precautions,’ are on a scale that lends colour to the fear 
entertained in many well-informed quarters that the Vienna 
Cabinet, under the pretext of safeguarding its interests against 
| | Servian aggression, is really contemplating action, the object of 
which is expansion in the territories which the Serbs have 
wrested from the Turks. Should that fear prove well-founded, 
Germany would inevitably side with her ally, and Russia, unless 
prepared to forfeit her prestige in the Slav world for ever, would x 
be forced to come to Servia’s aid. That developments of this 
nature are not quite outside the range of probability is proved by 
the fact that Russia is mobilising as fast as Austria. But whether 
they will take place or not is a question the answer to which 
very largely depends on the issue of the Conference. Tf the Allies 
persuade Turkey to accept their terms, and if afterwards they 
continue to stand together, Austria may be compelled to realise 
_that in the Balkan League she has found a formidable advers 
to her ambitions. Pending such a consummation the main | 
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‘dward Grey, the Austrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs declared 
through the press that, in regard to the differences between Vienna 
and Belgrade, little could be hoped from such a meeting. In other 
words, Austria categorically refused to let her hands be bound 
by any international decisions, preferring to preserve her freedom 
to act as may seem best to herself. And when she consented to 
participate in a meeting of this kind, her consent was accompanied 
by qualifications calculated to reduce the proceedings from 
effective and weighty deliberations to merely informal and non- 
committal drawing-room conversations. Sty Rn 

_ “As regards Southern Albania, it is almost certain that the | 
Greeks will be satisfied with such territorial expansion in that | 
quarter as does not militate against the formation of a free | 
Albanian State. Greece cannot afford to ignore Italy’s wishes. | 
Italy is one of the Protecting Powers of Crete, and her assent will 
be necessary for the annexation of that island by Greece. Italyis | 
also in possession of some of the Hellenic islands which Greece | 
desires to acquire as a result of the war. The question of the | 
islands follows close upon those already discussed in the pro: | 
gramme of the Conference, and it is relatively a very simple one. 
. The Greeks are already in occupation of all the islands that formed 
part of the Sultan’s dominions, except Rhodes and some other | 

i units which Italy occupied during the Tripolitan war. The Italian | 
| admirals and generals stated at the time, and the Italian Govern- | 

‘ment has since endorsed the statement, that it is not Italy’s 

| intention to retain those territories, seeing that their inhabitants | 

| are unanimous in demanding political union with Greece, whose | 

l fleet, but for the presence of the Italians, would have annexed 


j 
Powers into contact with the Balkan States was made by Sir | 
| 
| 


| them. The Italian nation seems to take the same view, and in 
this case, at all events, it is highly probable that the voice of 
practical expediency will be found in harmony with that of 
ideal justice. 

The same thing, unfortunately, cannot be said of that other 
problem which, as soon as peace with Turkey is signed, will claim 
the Balkan delegates’ consideration—the partition of Macedonia- 
Popular opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, I have strong 
reasons for believing that the Allies did not settle beforehand what 
they were going to do with that province. They left the question 
open, and that largely because they themselves did not anticipate 
so rapid and far-reaching a success for their arms. They entered 
upon the war with much more limited expectations than the total 
overthrow of Ottoman rule in Europe, and the extent of their — 

_ triumph has surprised them almost as much as it has surprised the — 
world. The upshot is that they will now find themselves con- — 
ronted with a subject which will try more severely than any other 
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the solidity of their alliance, and demonstrate more clearlyghan 
any theoretical reasoning whether the Balkan Coalition is destined 
to ripen into a Confederation, or whether it is doomed to speedy 
dissolution. 

Macedonia may, for the purposes of the present survey, be 
roughly described as the whole of the country bounded by Thrace 
‘on the east, Albania on th west, the Servo-Bulgarian frontier 
on the north, Thessaly and the Aigean Sea on the south. For 
forty years past this territory has been the field of an active 
competition among Bulgars, Serbs, and Greeks—not to mention 
the Roumanians, whose direct interest in the matter is too 
artificial and too superficial to merit more than a passing 
allusion. The three nations have always recognised that each 
had an indisputable right to certain portions of this field. The 
Bulgars acknowledged the Servian claim to the north-western 
districts, which form part of Old Servia; the Serbs were equally 
ready to concede to the Bulgars the north-eastern districts ; 
and both Bulgars and Serbs willingly conceded to the Greeks 
Chalcidice and the districts adjacent to the Hellenic frontier. 
But these mutual concessions touched only the fringe of ‘ Mace- 
donia.’ The bulk of the province remained an apple of bitter 
discord, which during the five years preceding the Turkish 
Revolution of 1908 had degenerated into a sanguinary struggle. 

All the competitors drew from the historic lumber of the 
past documents which were supposed to sanction their dreams 
for the future. The Serbs appealed to the mighty shade of 
Stefan Dushan, under whose rule their race dominated nearly 
one-half of the Balkan Peninsula for eleven years (1835-1346). 
The Bulgars appealed to the mightier, if more antique, shade of 
Tsar Simeon, who reigned over the greater part of the Peninsula 
for a somewhat longer period (893-927). The Greeks pointed 
with pride to the long line of Byzantine Emperors who had 
smashed those ephemeral and upstart empires and who, but for 
transient set-backs, reigned over the whole of the Peninsula, and 
a great deal more, for a thousand years. These picturesque 
memories were reinforced by philological and ethnological in- 
vestigations which proved conclusively to the satisfaction of each 
claimant the justice of his claims, and no power on earth seemed 
capable of reconciling the rival ambitions. 

The main obstacle to such a reconciliation had always been 
Bulgaria’s inflexible determination to occupy ultimately the 


whole of the territory given to her by the Treaty of San Stefano $ 
and taken away by the Treaty of Berlin. Now, this territory 
included in its wide grasp the very lands to which both 
and- Greeks. considered themselves entitled, and hence the in 


possibility of any amicable arrangement. Two attempts at 
Vor. LXXIII —No. 431 E ee 
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agreement based upon a delimitation of spheres of influence | 
had been made by Greece. In 1891 the Greek statesman | 
Tricoupis approached Servia and Bulgaria with the proposal of | 
a Balkan alliance for the expulsion of the Turk and the division 
of Macedonia. The Serbs were not unwilling to embrace the 
suggestion. The Bulgars not only rejected it, but denounced | 
it to the Porte. A similar offer was,launched forth from Athens 
to Belgrade and Sofia on the eve of the Turco-Greek war of 
1897, but it was wrecked on Bulgaria's refusal to define the 
limits of her aspirations to territorial aggrandisement. 

Thus, thanks to the dissensions among the three claimants 
to the reversion of the Turk’s inheritance, the Turk remained in 
possession. It was only the advent of the new régime, with its 
plans of a regenerated Turkey, founded upon a racial assimila- 
tion that threatened Serb, Bulgar, and Greek with a common 
extinction, and the efforts at national expansion simultaneously 
made by the Albanians, that compelled the three elements to 
coalesce in self-defence. M. Venezelos, the eminent Greek 
statesman who represents his country at the Conference, seized 

` the psychological moment and succeeded in bringing about the 
Balkan alliance of which his great predecessor, Tricoupis, had 
dreamed. The boldness of the scheme has been justified by the 
brilliance of its success—in so far as the expulsion of the Turk 
is concerned. Whether it will prove equally successful in its 
second and far more important aim—the permanent pacification 
of the Balkan Peninsula by a lasting agreement among the 
I Balkan nations—is a question to which no answer can be given 
= until two other questions are answered : Will the Allies contrive 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions created in Macedonia 
_ by their own action; and will they modify their traditional 
ambitions so as to bring them into line with accomplished facts? 
‘The Serbs are now in actual possession not only of the districts 

_ which both the others have always acknowledged as Servian, 
but also of the important towns of Uskub and Monastir, the 
former of which has always been claimed by the Bulgars and 
the latter by both Bulgars and Greeks. The Greeks on their 
part now occupy, besides the districts to which the Bulgars have 
TE always considered them entitled, the great city of Salonica which 
= the latter have always looked upon as destined to fall ultimately 
to themselves. The Bulgars, in their turn, are now in possession 
of places, such as Serres, Drama, and Kavalla, which the Greeks 
used to regard as portions of the Greater Greece of the future. 
s eee are several points on which compromise appears 
nee ae But the discussion over the fate of Salonica is likely 
to give rise to Serious friction. The Bulgars seem disposed to — 
ETE! firmly upon the inclusion of the city in their share, and the — 
a ly disposed to ‘resist. How keen is the Greco- 
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Bulgarian rivalry in this matter was proved during the war by 

| the eager race between the Greek and Bulgarian armies for that 

| goal, and by the series of unedifying incidents that have occurred 
since the occupation of the place by the Hellenic forces. The 

| necessity of concealing these dissensions while peace is still in 

i the balance has induced both sides to moderate their tone some- 
what for the moment ; but 9g soon as that motive for self-restraint 
has disappeared, it is greatly to be feared that the difference of 
opinion will assume a serious aspect. 

The delegates of the two nations to the Conference maintain 
on this matter a reticence which, in view of the freedom of 
speech which they have permitted themselves on every other 
subject, is both singular and significant. However, it is not 
difficult to foresee the course which negotiations are likely to take. 
The Greeks will most probably demand in the first instance that 
Salonica, together with a belt of land to the north of the town, 

| shall be left to them so as to supply a hyphen of connexion 
| between Chalcidice and the Olympus district—both territories 
Greek in population as well as in actual possession, and recognised 
as such even by the Treaty of San Stefano. And in support of 
their demand they will be able to adduce an array of powerful 
arguments. Although the hinterland is largely Bulgarian, in 
the city itself the Hellenic element outnumbers the Bulgarian at 
the rate of ten to one, if not more. Never, through all the 
vicissitudes that the Balkan Peninsula has experienced, have the 
. Bulgars been in possession of that town. And over and above 
all other considerations, there is in favour of the Greeks a 
strategic reason, the weight of which is made apparent by a 
| glance at the map. The port of Salonica is commanded by the 
j shores of the two Greek districts already named, and any Power 
i ‘other than Greece that might take the town would, sooner or 
‘later, have to choose between two alternatives: either to leave 
. the key of her house in foreign hands, or to fight for the posses- 
|» sion of the shores on either side of the gate. Nor is the suggestion 
\ that Salonica should become a free city, with a Bulgarian hinter- 
i land, more convincing as a lasting settlement; for a city sur- 
rounded by foreign territory could not in the nature of things 
remain free long. It would at no distant date become a bone of 
| contention. And meanwhile it would be cutting the Greek 
; kingdom into two just as much is if it were in Bulgarian hands. 
i For all these reasons it may be anticipated that the Greeks 
+ will offer a strenuous opposition to the demand for the abandon- ‘ 
i ment of Salonica, and, as they are already in occupation of the | 
city, it is difficult to see how such a demand can be enforced 
without recourse to arms. 4S 
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Grecg-Bulgarian rupture may be averted is, in my opinion, the 
constitution of all the debatable districts, including Chalcidice, 
into an independent State with Salonica for its capital. These 
districts contain, on a rough estimate, a population of some 
800,000, in which the Greek, Bulgarian, and Turkish elements 
are more or less equally represented. This equality would make 
for stability and remove the rooted objection of the Greeks to the 
scheme of Macedonian autonomy advocated by the Bulgars in the 
past. The Greeks consistently opposed that scheme because it 
meant the creation of a State in which the Hellenic minority 
would be swamped by a Bulgarian majority, and because they 
foresaw that an autonomous Macedonia on those lines was doomed 
` to follow the fate of Eastern Roumelia—namely, absorption into 
a Bigger Bulgaria. The war, however, by detaching the purely 
Bulgarian districts and by giving to the Bulgars an outlet to the 
Aiigean in the fair port of Kavalla, has greatly simplified matters, 
and, should every other solution fail, a free Macedonia restricted 
to the area which I have indicated holds at least a promise of 
permanence. 
=- Unless some satisfactory agreement on this point is arrived at 
between the Greek and Bulgarian representatives, I for one 
- cannot see how the Balkan Coalition can survive the clash of the 
rival claims. Fortunately, both nations seem to be keenly alive 
to the magnitude of the issues that depend on their decision, 
and the delegates of both have emphatically expressed their 
earnest desire to preserve union even at the cost of some old 
dreams. M. Venezelos, whose statesmanlike sagacity and 
moderation have earned him the confidence and esteem of the 
vhole civilised world, has declared that ‘there was one thing 
hich could be worse for each of the Allies than any mutual 
o cessions—-namcly, a rupture of their union or coolness 
be ween them.’ Dr. Daneff, on his part, has also made public 
conviction that ‘the essential thing is that the Allies shall 
| united,’ adding that ‘none of them cherishes immoderate 


se, there are pessimists who will have it that, even 
es compose their differences for the present, the 
ill prove only temporary. They maintain that 

t an ultimate hegemony over the Balkan Peninsula 
to say, utterly incompatible with the interests 

a. It would not be hard to find some plausible 
prognostication. But the effort would 
a mo len our guests al 
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THE GREAT DRAIN OF GOLD, TO INDIA 


THIRTY-FOUR years ago there appeared in the Edinburgh Review ! 
a paper which by focussing the effect of the then recent gold 
discoveries on the sociology of the time attracted a world-wide 
attention to the science of money—that most dismal chapter of 
the ‘Dismal Science.’ The reviewer, his brilliant pages 
demonstrating the universal rise of wages and prices, and the 
great reduction of the burden of national and mortgage debts, 
concluded with these words : 


The world has come to the close of a very memorable epoch. The present 
generation has seen come and go the most remarkable outburst of material 
prosperity which has ever visited the nations of mankind, The epoch has 
been short lived as a northern summer and the world has fallen into winter 
again. Buta large portion of the fruits of that golden summer enduringly 
remain a rich heritage for subsequent generations. 


Such was the new birth of things occasioned by the gold 
discoveries first in California and a few years later in Australia, 
A second and a more prodigious treasure trove has since been 
discovered, this time in Africa. But no spendthrift has ever 
lavished a vast inheritance, as our world has now twice dissi- 
pated what Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons accepted 
as the ‘interposition of a Divine Providence’; and just as the 
world fell into winter again forty years ago, so I am convinced 
that we are now admiring the late autumn leaves, and that $ 
another winter of our discontent is not far away. ` ae 

‘ Of all human machinery,’ said Wolowski, ‘Money is that 
which costs the least when we consider the service it performs Seo, 
and having won this gold at an inconceivable cost, if we consider — 
its economic cost in California and Ballarat,” and the teaching 
of recent South African history, we are to-day shove 


‘ The Golden Age,’ January 1879. t 
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undé: the hearthstones and into the hiding-places of three 
hundred millions of our fellow-subjects in India. Gold is the Í 
very bedrock of modern international finance. One sovereign is 
the foundation on which is erected through loans, discounts, 
and other credit emissions, at least ten pounds of effective price- 
making money. But leach away that sovereign, and when its 
abstraction comes to be discovered, “then credits shrink, prices 
wither, and the Bank rate rises rapidly. The longer the peril— 
known at first but to a few money kings and their press, voice- 
less because of their responsibility—the longer that peril is 
undisclosed, the more acute the panic when it comes. Yet the 
world, social, industrial, political, hates all reference to these 
matters. Better red ruin than any study of Exchange problems. 
And to-day this, too, adds incomparably to the difficulty of 
the legislator; his advisers are all dead. He is himself likely to 
know nothing of the problem, and to whom can he turn? Little 
more than a quarter of a century ago the services were available 
of a brilliant band of men, experts in the highest sense. Jevons 
and Ernest Seyd and Bagehot; the first Lord Aldenham; Sir 
Louis Malet, Sir Robert Giffen. And on the Continent 
Cernuschi, De Laveleye, and Wolowski. In America those pre- 
eminent economists, Francis A. Walker, Senator Jones of 
Nevada; their fellow-workers Dana Horton and Warner; men j 
these to whom the great problem of the Exchanges (what was 
called the ‘ Silver Question ’) was part of their daily walk and 
conversation. But they have left no successors; scarcely even a 
handful of disciples; while the younger generation which now 
fills the economic chairs in our Universities is almost criminally 
dumb. Because the economists have misled us with an inherited 
theory of commercial exchanges, the problem of monetary ex- 
. change at a moment of supreme crisis—this, ever since the nine- 
teenth century went out, these professors have clean turned their 
backs upon. 
E It has become of urgent importance that the currency policy 
of the Government of India should be investigated. In error 
and im obsession, in flat defiance of every currency law in every 
book, official India ever since 1893 has just gone from strength 
to strength. Only a Commission confronted with overwhelming 
and often painful evidence can call a halt. The Government of 
India, its Civil Service, all those bright pages that are so fairly 
the product of our occupation of India and our trusteeship— 
these things are our pride and delight. But the currency policy 
f that Government since 1893 menaces the whole Western 
d, not much later, with a disaster which may well put back 
on the clock of human progress. 3 
ve fallen on days when legislation occupies itself — 
n Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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perhaps too much with social empirics. I take one experien} 
justified and acclaimed, the recent Wyndham Land Act; the 
proposed purchase and transfer of all the land in Ireland to a 
peasant proprietary. The success of this experiment depends 
largely, if not altogether, on prices; the price at which the new 
| proprietor can sell his cattle and crops, so as to buy the gold with 
l which he pays his instalm®nt to the Government. What has 
been the course of prices recently? Let me quote Mr. Augustus 

Sauerbeck’s ‘Index Numbers’ ; ° 


Vegetable Animal 
Food Food 
1905 7 5 : a » 62 84 
1911 : é 5 5 ; . 70 90 


If we lump the two foods together the index number for the 
Irish farmer has risen from seventy-three at the passing of the 
Wyndham Act to eighty last year; in other words, the produce 
which would have secured the farmer only 73l., now eight years 
later would bring him 801. Thus the Irish experiment, thanks 
| to rising prices, goes forward to the making of a happy com- 
| munity. Had the Wyndham Act come a few years earlier, say 
| in 1896, the improvement in prices would have been much more 
i marked still. The farm produce which in 1896 would have 
| bought the farmer then only 63l., would last year have bought 
| 801. Now let us ask, with Mr. Sauerbeck’s luminous figures 
| before us, what would have been the lot of the new Irish peasant- 
| proprietor had the Wyndham Act burdened him with his pro- 
| perty between 1867 and 1877? At the average rate for prices 
| then, tho produce which purchased one hundred sovereigns 
| would in 1896 have bought him 63l. only. The peasantry of 
l Ireland had the Wyndham Act been passed in 1870, would have 
| been ruined by tho great fall of prices and the enhancement 
of their mortgage, and, no doubt, after a ‘no rent’ campaign, 
would have compelled the British Government to “reconstruct 
the company.’ 
At the recent meeting of the Paris Statistical Society, 
M. Alfred Neymarck said, with evident impatience: ‘On every 
side we hear it repeated as though an axiom, needing no proof, 
that if prices go up it is because there is more gold. The rise 
in prices, they all cry in unison, is due to the gold production.’ 
“I share M. Neymarck’s impatience. Apparently the supplies 
of the new gold are not now keeping pace with the expansion 
of the world’s foreign commerce. Mr. Austin, the Chief of the : 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington, in the latest United States © 
Statistical Abstract, gives the world’s aggregate foreign com- 
merce in 1910 at seven thousand millions sterling, and its 
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3 Journal Statistical Society, March 1912. 
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incase since 1895 has been at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum. Now the increase of the world’s production of gold for 
the past three years has been at the rate of less than 2 per cent., 
and yet general prices have risen considerably. A chief cause 
of the world-wide advance of prices is undoubtedly, as Sir 
Edward Holden has recently pointed out,* the immense inflation 
by credit-money. Bankers misled Ky the large arrivals of new 
gold and attracted by the profit of lending at high rates, are 
lending freely; and it is the unexampled emission of credit- 
money which must be held responsible for the advance of all 
prices. The following short table taken from the report of the 
United States Director of the Mint, tells the whole tale : | 


Census of the Gold Reserves of the Leading Banks of Europe and America 


Dee. 31,1899 ` Dee. 31, 1916 | 

P : 2 £ j 

Bank stocks of gold in sterling . 500,000,000 850,000,000 l 

Increase . i ; 3 ; — 350,000,000 | 
Notes in circulation o . 640,000,000 1,040,000,000 

Increase , > 0 0 ` — 400,000,000 | 

Loans and discounts ¢ . 2,000,000,000 4,000,000,000 | 

Increase . 0 > > ; — 2,000,000,000 | 


If, then, the banking hierarchy—the men who sit in half a 
hundred bank-parlours in Wall Street and Lombard Street— 
wake up to find that the gold on which they rely is leaving 
Europe and America for Asia, never to return, there will be a 
contraction of their credit-money, followed by disasters incom- 
parably graver than those of 1893 and 1907. The persistence 
: of the Government of India in forcing forward their gold 
standard ‘ Bimetallism’ has become a menace to all Christen- 
dom. The whole white world of trade and finance has the right 
to denounce the methods by which the indifference and ignor- 
ance of half a dozen officials in Simla threatens not much later 
to convulse Europe and America in some irretrievable disaster. 
It was by reason of the rash experiments of that Government 
: that the late Sir Robert Giffen declared that were we embarked 
upon any considerable war ‘ England would suspend specie pay- 
y ments in six months.’ It is not too much to say, in view of the 
x present financial relation of ‘the City’ with India, that in the 
gi; event of a war the removal of the vast gold balances here belong- 
ing to the Indian Government, and which that Government would 
_ then require, would culminate in a run upon our banks. 
ne pleasant episode to attend the first weeks of war; a bank panic 
occasioned by our own Dependency ! ; 
_ The attempt is now being made, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Karachi and its chairman, Mr. Montagu Webb, being appa- 3 
oe * Manchester, October 23, 1912. . 
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rently the instigators, to force the hand of the India Offige a 
step farther along the road to gold standard bimetallisra (the 
two metals with practically unlimited coinage to be full legal 
tender at a ratio of one to twenty-four). The really humorous 
plea is advanced that the so-called Fowler Commission of 1898 
recommended this sort of a gold standard. Men’s memories are 
indeed short, if that Comgnission and its facile acquiescence 
under orders in the gold standard demands of the Indian Govern- 
ment dare be quoted now only fourteen years later. 

It is necessary to refer very briefly to the Indian gold- 
standard agitation, which dates back to a despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State in 1878. The proposal, 
submitted to a Commission,’ was negatived by a unanimous 
report. A despatch from the Lords of the Treasury, in com- 
municating this report to the Government of India (the 24th of 
November 1879), had this to say of the proposal : 

It appears, too, that the Government of India in making the present 
proposal lay themselves open to the same criticisms as are made upon 
Governments which have depreciated their currencies. . . . The Government 
scheme may relieve the Indian Government and others who desire to remit 
money to England, but this relief will be given at the expense of the Indian 
taxpayer, and with the effect of increasing every debt due by ryots to 
moneylenders, 


When, twenty years later, the same gold standard proposal was 
made, a legacy saddled on Lord Curzon at the moment of his 
arrival in India by Lord Elgin and Sir James Westland : it was 
again referred to a Commission—the Fowler Commission—and 
the announcement of the personnel of this Commission was the 
signal for a protest to Lord Salisbury’s Government, happily 
unique in the annals of ‘the City,’ and of the cities of Glasgow 
and Manchester. ‘The City’ protest, signed by every consider- 
able firm of great financial standing, appeared in The Times 
over the signature of the Governor of the Bank of England, 
Mr. Hugh Colin Smith. The signatories, after referring to 
‘the great and general dissatisfaction in the City and elsewhere 
with regard to the composition of the Commission,’ said : 

We would add that it is not clear to what extent the terms of reference 
to the Committee are limited. But we feel very strongly that no enquiry 
will be satisfactory that does not include an examination of the entire 
monetary policy of the Indian Government initiated in 1893 and a report 
as to the possibility or advisability of maintaining it.—Times, May 20, 
1898. 


In conclusion, the memorialists refer to ‘the enormous difficulty _ 


there would be in retracing a false step should such be taken.” 


ë Sir Louis Malet, Mr. E. Stanhope, Sir T. Seccombe, Sir T. Farrer, 8 
R. Welby, Sir R. Giffen, Mr. A. J. Balfour. ; 3 
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Whe Manchester protest signed by a thousand firms of 
bankers and merchants can be read in The Times of the 31st of 
May 1898. 

Still the Fowler Commission was persisted in; it reported 
in favour of gold standard bimetallism for India, but evaded 
all responsibility for the decision in the following frank para- 
graph (47): G 


So far as the proposals of the Government of India were intended to 
secure the confidence of the commercial community they have failed in their 
effect. These proposals have not been supported before us by the represen- 
tatives of the commercial and financial interests connected with India, 
nor indeed by any of the independent witnesses whom we have examined. 


The Times (the 11th of July 1898) denounced this bastard 
bimetallism in a special article of well merited invective : 


We cannot question on scientific grounds that the artificial rupee acts 
as a heavy export duty and as a bounty to the other silver-using countries 
against the Indian producer. India has not only been made to yield new 
taxation, but taxation of a kind which economists universally condemn, 
and which would not be ventured on in any other country in the world. 
The legend of a sixteen-penny rupee as the philosopher’s stone has ended. 
Financial rain-making has become a discredited art. 


The Editor of that admirable ‘gold’ organ, the Statist, Mr. . 
Lloyd, declared, over his own signature,° that the Government 
of India had ‘packed the Commission most carefully, and 
appointed a chairman who stopped at nothing.’ Mr. Montagu 
Webb, of the Karachi Chamber, who is now apparently the 
protagonist of this further invasion of Europe’s gold reserves, 
in a very long and admirable denunciation of the Fowler scheme, 
addressed to that Commission, had this to say : 


Sovereigns or other gold coins could never take the place of rupees as 
money for two reasons: (1) the attractive appearance of the gold coins 
would certainly lead to their rapid absorption by the wealthier classes 
either for ornamental or storing purposes, and (2) the poverty of the great 
mass of the people (a poverty which will be better realised when it is 
mentioned that most of the natives outside the larger towns have to pay 
the village moneylender a heavy commission in order to obtain copper 
‘ change’ for their rupees) renders a gold coin, or gold in any form entirely 
beyond their means. .. . The evils attendant upon the introduction of @ 

Gold Standard far outweigh the inconvenience suffered by the Government, 
by the Exchange Banks, and by a portion of the Anglo-Indian community- 
asec Lt is as certain as any proposition in Euclid that a Gold Standard can 
‘only be introduced into India, to re-quote the conclusion of the Home 
Government arrived at nineteen years ago, ‘ at the expense of the Indian 
xpayer, and with the effect of increasing every debt or fixed payment in 

, including the debts due by ryots to moneylenders.’ 


* Statist, July 15, 1899. 
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The italics are Mr. Webb’s. Writing in The Times of Mhe 
19th of May 1898 of the gold standard proposal, Sir Robert 
Giffen said : 


The highest political issues are also involved. One of the most dangerous 
things for a government to do is to tamper with the people’s money. Is 
it certain that the Indian Goveynment can go on long with its present 
ideas regarding money without pYoducing the gravest complications in the 
government of India? 


The fact is, that since a good, sound, honest, efficient, automatic, 
monometallic currency and standard was tampered with in 1893, 
India has been a happy hunting-ground for any empiric: who 
conjured with a new scheme of currency, no matter how fan- 
tastic. Instead of admitting after a fair test that no ‘ managed ’ 
currency for such a community could be worked for a twelve- 
month even by an Achille Fould, every sort of ‘financial rain- 
maker’ has since 1893 been enlarged on our hapless wards. 
Hirst the gold standard was to be changed to gold by the simple 
expedient of grabbing rupees wherever found, melting them and 
selling them for gold. In this way Germany had changed her 
standard : then why not India? Two years later loans of rupees 
were made at Bombay at 2 per cent. per month on the security 
of gold bars. Next enter the era of inflation; coin all the rupees 
you can or cannot circulate; buy ninepennyworth of silver, put 
the King’s head on it, and sell it for sixteen pence. When, in 
1907, the Indian currency inflated during two years with 400 
million new rupees had become apoplectic, and food prices had 
risen 50 per cent., the wheels stopped on these ‘ metallic assig- 
nats,’ and the mints were abandoned until this year. Meanwhile, 
in February 1910, a duty of fourpence per ounce was imposed on 
all imported silver bullion—the first time a tax was ever imposed 
in all their history on one or other of the precious metals. The 
idea was possibly to catch a little revenue, but chiefly, no doubt, 
by a prohibitive duty on a very large and valuable import—the 
raw material, too, of a beautiful Indian handicraft which has to 
compete with China and Japan—to enlarge India’s balance of 
trade, and thus enable her Secretary of State to sell his Council 
Bills at some trifling advance. The immediate and foreseen 
result has been enormously to curtail the drain of silver to India, 
enormously to expand the drain of the gold we require for our 


bank reserves. 
When the tale is told in the completed Government 


Returns next April it will be found that India has drained 
us in two years of fully 70 millions sterling of gold. Next 


the banking world will awaken to the sinister significance of 


these figures, and will discover that the foundations for its S 
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huge paper emissions have been undermined. We shall then 
have a 10 per cent. bank rate; credit contraction; and a huge 
subsidence of the whole plane of prices shown by the fall in the 
‘index numbers.’ The net import of silver into India the year 
before the imposition of the silver duties was over 60 million 
ounces; for the year after it was 32 million ounces. Of gold for 
the year preceding 3,500,000 outes, for the year following 
6,250,000 ounces (24,000,0001.). Nor is this the whole tale, 
The sale of Council Bills (that is to say, the sale in London of 
rupees collected in the Indian Treasuries) for the year 1908-9 
had been only 21 crores, or 14,144,545/., a sum three millions 
sterling less than the ‘Home Charges’; while for the three suc- 
ceeding years, so well had the silver trick of a high tariff 
operated, the Government of India sold Council Bills to the 
extent of over eighty million sovereigns, an amount this thirty | 
millions in excess of their needs.’ We may be thankful that, 
notwithstanding the denunciations of Mr. Webb and the Karachi 
Chamber the sovereigns represented by this vast silver specula- 
tion by the Indian Government have not been removed to India, 
where they are not wanted, but are thus far on loan to our Banks 
here; had it been otherwise, had this further mass of gold gone 
Hast to be distributed amongst the myriad hoarders there, our | 
year would have gone out with a Bank panic in London and 
New York; truly a merry Christmas prospect! Now the cry 
from far Karachi is that the Indian Government shall follow 
still further the advice of the Fowler Commission, and commence 
the free coinage of gold at India’s own mints; in other words, 
carry these beautiful discs of metal to the very door of the 
hoarders who, as Mr. Webb so well pointed out in 1898, are 
walting to bury and bangle them. 

India’s favourable balance of trade (the excess of her exports 
over her imports) was for 1911 52 millions sterling; truly ® 
portentous figure. It gave her an available balance, after 
deducting 17 millions for Home Charges, of 35 millions. Tn- 
stead of drawing this in silver, thanks to her new bastard 

_ bimetallism she has drawn it in gold. What proportion of the 
world’s gold does this huge sum represent? At present the 
world’s total production of gold is nearly 100 millions, of 
= Which one quarter is consumed in the arts and manufactures. 
Thus, of the ‘75 millions remaining nearly one-half is being fung 
upon India at the behest of the Karachi Chamber, or to suit tho 
_ whim of a few officials at Simla. Three hundred million people 
: annual excess of exports over imports of only a half-crow 
a deprive us for ever of 35 millions of sovereigns (0 
arter of our reign currency). With the de 
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velopment of railways and irrigation works it is quite reasonayle 
to expect that India may presently add a further half-crown to 
her export balance, and thus strip us completely of the product 
of the gold mines. 

During the years from 1851 to 1885 the annual absorption 
of gold by India was, according to Soetbeer, 2} millions, 
and during the fifteen years 1856 to 1870, while the 
silver production of all the mines in the world was only 
27 ,980,0001., India, with half her present population, with few 
railways and largely without the Suez Canal, drew 29,430,0001. 
silver.° During the last century the proportions of treasure 
imported into India’ were, roughly, four parts silver to one gold; 
since the imposition of the silver duties the proportions are now 
nearly eight of gold to one of silver. And were ever such 
pearls cast before such swine? Mr. Webb, from a plenitude of 
experience in Sind, declares that the commission for changing 
a rupee into copper coins is most onerous to the native, whose 
poor wage is some four rupees per month. Long before any 
Indian locality is addicted to the gold habit the last gold coin 
there current will have shaken down into its final resting-place. 
Of the 100 millions sterling of gold which India has absorbed 
in the last few years what traces remain? From the latest 
Report of Mr. R. W. Gillan, Comptroller of the Paper Currency, 
I take this table of visible gold doing money’s work in India. 


Gold Brought into Post Offices and Railways 
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Mr. Gillan says, ‘The inference appears to be unfavourable. 
If it stayed in circulation we should expect a progression in the 
figures; but of such progression there is no trace.’ 

The receipts of gold by the Treasuries are not less significant. 
Notwithstanding the huge sums imported during the past five 
years the increase is only 300,0007. in the fifth of the last five 
years. In 1907 the Government of India, replying to an appeal 2 
from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that they should 
force more gold into circulation, declared that “the Treasuries, | 
the Post Office, and the Presidency Banks had co-operated in 
Special measures to stimulate the circulation of gold... the © : 
great bulk of these issues promptly came back to the Banks 
and the Treasuries, and the experiment had ultimately to 
abandoned.’ Are we to rob the West of this invaluable an 
most costly machinery of exchange and credit in or 

$ Report Silver Commission, 1875, 
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Kevachi merchants may sell bills one thirty-second higher, anq 
in doing it destroy prices here in their objective markets ang 
cut tho throats of their own trades? It is the great rise of 
commodity prices in Europe that, in spite of a tampered currency 
managed by a few officials, has secured the recent prosperity 
of India, and not of India only but of all the other debtor 
nations, Australia, Canada, the Argentine, the Dakotas and | 
Kansas during the past ten years. The concern of all these 
communities in the currency gyrations of the gentlemen of | 
Simla is as intimate as that of London, Paris, and New York. | 
In New York the financial situation might require largo | 
reinforcements of gold not much later. In the panic of 1907 | 
Europe had the gold to send New York. But to-day this is | 
not the case. The prices of commodities in America certainly | 
show all the symptoms of a credit-inflated currency. That great 
nation, too, is in one of its dangerous moods ; it anticipates “boom 
times.’ Meanwhile Congress has done nothing whatever to | 
amend a currency situation which in the event of trouble is 
incomparably graver than when the skies fell in 1907. The 
so-called ‘Aldrich plan’ at least lends itself to scientific and co- 
operative banking, but it is doubtful whether a Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congress will accept it. I fear that before President | 
Wilson leaves the White House America and Europe may be — 
clamorous for all these millions of gold, gone so wantonly to | 
India, and never to return. 
It is on behalf of our Western commerce and finance that 

I have made my protest against this lavishing of our gold upon 
India’s hoards. But no whit less deplorable is it in the interests 
of India herself. It has been the abundance of the new gold 
in every bourse in’ Europe and’ America sustaining credit and 
expanding all the forces of production and consumption that by 
advancing prices has so swelled the exports of India, magnetised 
to those higher prices. India is a great debtor community. The 
“Home Charges’ of her Government require from India that 
annual ‘tribute’ of 17 millions. India pays this vast sum not 
by exports of gold but by exports of her produce, wheat 
and jute and rice and indigo—a hundred things. The higher the 
~ prices these realise here the less the burden of the ‘tribute. 
is The more of our gold she drains away from us to her hoards — 
the lower our prices will be in the future, and thus the greate! 
the strain on her exports. This tenpenny rupee which costs her — 
_ people sixteen pence is England’s shame, but will presently bé A 
dia's undoing. In the future of India’s competition with 
a an for the market of China how can Bombay with a rupee — 
= which costs sixteen pence compete with Japan, her yen rated 
_ to her gold standard as the rupee at tenpence? Already J apat 
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1 a is paying prices for India’s raw cotton which the Bombay mals, 
ie handicapped by a sixteen-penny rupee, cannot afford to pay. 
fs And, again, how will either India or J apan compete with China, 
y 3 her tael with which she pays the cheapest and the bravest labour 
y = in the world costing her as the Tupee at ninepence? But here 
va I embark upon the great silver problem which calls for considera- 
d | tion in a further chapter. ~ 
e] 1 

| THE SILVER QUESTION 
© In its larger aspect the Silver Question is the question of 
) E the exchanges with all Asia—with one-half of the human family. 
is | I do not propose to weary the reader with a problem complex 
ly 4 and prolix, and which I elaborated in this Review less than four 
ta years ago.” The Silver Question is to-day about where I then 
m | left it. The currency of half the human race is still silver.” 
LO The small savings of the Asiatic from times prehistoric, and 
is | which in the aggregate amount to huge sums, are in silver. 
e g Before the Orient can buy the goods of the Occidentals the Orient 
PE | must with its silver buy gold—that is, gold bills—with which to 
i | purchase our goods. Asia, in the terminology of Lombard Street, 
nt i ‘buys exchange’ on London and New York. Thus the lower 
Do E the price of silver the higher to these Asiatic myriads is the 
to ai (gold) price of our goods. It may be admitted that this problem 

| of the exchanges is repellent. In 1888 it was reported upon 
at oan by perhaps the most distinguished Royal Commission of our 
ane time. A quarter of a century has elapsed. In view of develop- 
ts ments in China and those revolutionary changes in Indian 
aa currency and finance discussed in the previous chapter, the con- 
d | sideration of the whole question afresh by a new Commission 
‘ is important. ‘The minds of the few men competent to under- 
y take such an inquiry sink because of the immensity of the 
go | problem, but a joint Commission, Anglo-American, to consider 
7 the related problem of Prices, has been officially asked for by 
at Washington, and would throw the much-needed light upon the 
lot crisis in the exchanges. I propose in these pages to exclude the 
i exchange problem altogether, and to limit my consideration to 
ne 


E the present silver policy of the India Office. 


e: What is the currency policy of the Indian Government? 
‘ds In 1878 a Bill was passed in Washington called the Bland 
ter Bill. The United States had a gold standard and immense sums 
Jer : 
* ‘The New Era in Economic History,’ April 1909. s ek 
me ; 2J ons Sciaaeee that however wide the area of silver demonetisation, 
ith the value of gold would, measured in silver, certainly not rise more than 25 per 
ee cent. Its maximum rise has since been over 250 per cent. If Jevons could thus — ; 
ted 3 blunder how free from blame are the Sachems of the Simla Department. ts <a 
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| 
1 
ofgold in currency, chiefly in the form of gold certificates. The 
Bland Bill enacted that nearly two million ounces of silver should 
be bought each month and coined into dollars of 412} grains, | 
The Indian rupee is 180 grains (a tola). The Bland Bill was \ 
flatly opposed to all the teaching of the professors. Our press | / 
here had exhausted its expletives in denouncing its absurdities, | 
Tt was indeed a ‘ cowardly makesh?ft,’ intended by its sponsors | 
to bridge the world of trade over a catastrophic fall in the 
exchanges with Asia, the belief being at Washington that the 
nations would presently realise their peril, the peril for example 
of the present great gold drain to Asia, and would adopt some | 
international plan by which a fixed exchange between the two | 
precious metals might be secured. India to-day single-handed | 
is, as we see, able to fix the exchange value of her currency 
at fifteen rupees to the sovereign. On the Potomac in 1878 
intelligent men supposed that, by international action over a 
wide area, the exchange relation of silver to gold could similarly 
be fixed at 16 to 1. Were this possible, we had once again that | 
priceless boon to the world’s trade, a standard Money gauge. | 
And had we but known it England’s full subscription to this | 
international settlement was the maintenance of an open Mint | 
to silver (silver monometallism) in India. But we never did 4 
know it until too late. Had Jevons lived, had Bagehot lived, | 
had not Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour been stampeded by the 
wonderful ignorance of the body politic, we in England might 
have done our share, by keeping India’s mints open to silver, in 
restoring and fixing at their bullion points the world’s exchanges. 
To revert to the Bland Act, there is no need to say more 
than that this Act (slightly amended in the ‘Sherman Act’) was 
repealed at Washington in 1893, but was adopted on the 
recommendation of the Fowler Commission by the Government 
of India in 1899. And the Government of India is still operating 
their Bland Act; nor, though they blunder along from one absurd 
experiment to another, is any end in sight. 
Does the Indian system at all differ from the Bland Act? 
Yes, in one important detail it does. The Bland Act required 
the open and above-board yearly purchase of about 20 
million ounces of silver. Every miner, every merchant, every 
banker having exchange relations with Asia at least knew what 
were the dimensions of the demand of the U.S. Government 
for silver. The Bland demand was open and certain. The 
Government of India, on the other hand, has adopted a gold 
standard, but has left the great question of the amount of silver 
to be bought and coined into rupees, or whether any at all 
_ should be bought, to the whims and the conflicting views o 


~~ 
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one or two officials at Simla. Never was a ‘system’ so uns?s- 
tematic. Had the Washington Congress given its Administra- 
tion any such powers to elevate or to depress all the hundreds 
of millions of silver securities quoted on the world’s Stock 
Exchanges they would never have heard the last of it. The 
‘corruptionist’ record of such a Government would have been 
London town-talk. d 

Not a scintilla of suspicion has ever attached to any of 
India’s officials. Not one has ever returned from India with 
any appearance of wealth made in silver speculations. The 
‘Treasury conscience’ is there and thus splendidly in evidence. 
For the official who knows in advance of his fellows the inten- 
tions of the Government of India—whether that Government 
intends to purchase or equally to ‘stay out’ of the silver market— 
the opportunity presents itself of indefinite enrichment. Such 
knowledge is an actual blank cheque on the world’s assets 
handed to a poor Indian official, his salary a few thousand 
rupees per month. It is splendid that her Civil Service has 
come through unscathed. 

A short explanation of the operations of the silver market 
is necessary. The production of silver from all the mines 
of the world in 1911 was 288 million ounces. Of 
this the industrial demand, chiefly by silversmiths, for this 
beautiful metal absorbs 156 million ounces.’ This industrial 
absorption may be regarded as a fairly fixed amount. In years 
of good trade a little more; in lean years a little less; but just 
as with cotton, so silver also is the raw material of a highly 
skilled and organised trade. If silver reverted to the old price 
(before 1873) of five shillings per ounce the silversmiths’ demand 
would probably be much what it is at half-a-crown an ounce. 
Thus the monetary demand for silver falls upon a market supply 
of some 80 million ounces only. This may be further narrowed 
by the annual demand of our Mint for about 15 million 
ounces and by about an equal demand in the United 
States, The Mint here buys its silver at the market price, 
say 28d. an ounce, coins it into shillings, and sells these shillings 
here, but especially in the Nigerias and West Africa, at the issue 
price—66d. I could, were it worth while, earmark con- 
siderable further demands for silver by foreign nations which 
are regular; but I content myself with saying that it is into a 
silver market reduced to less than 50 million ounces that the 
colossal and problematic demand of the Government of India 


comes, : 25 
Tn 1906 and 1907 the India Office purchased nearly 1 50 million 


1 Report of the U.S. Director of the Mint, 1911. 
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oences oj silver, and therewith coined about 400 million rupees, 2 
Is it any wonder that, subjected to this prodigious demand, the | | 
price of silver rose to 82}d.? Had the export trades of China at | 
that time been at all what they have been in the subsequent years, 
silver under a demand so enormous might well have risen to 40d. 
per ounce. Then, having in this way driven up the price of silver 
(in August 1907) to 823d., the Inéan Government next stays out 
of the market during 1908, and deprived of this predominating 
demand the silver market falls in December 1908 to 22d,— 
the greatest fall, this, in all the history of that precious metal, 
Now the mines which produce silver are more widely distributed 
than are gold mines, and they are the greatest gambling counters 
on our scattered Stock Exchanges from Adelaide to Montreal. 
The very fluctuations in the price of silver, and thus in the 
dividends of these mines, constitute their attraction. Unlike 
gold, the price of which is ‘fixed,’ the silver product is subject 
to two unknown quantities—the yield of the vein, and the price 
of silver in the market. I take a silver camp like Cobalt in 
Ontario producing to-day some 30 million ounces a year. A 
fall of over tenpence an ounce (1907-8) would reduce the divi- 
dend of this single camp by a million-and-a-quarter sterling. 
The shares of such mines as Nipissing or La Rose are among 
the favourite speculations of Montreal and Toronto, even of New 
York and London. The fall in silver in 1908 probably cut in half 
the dividends of the Cobalt mines. Those operators who enjoy 
the exclusive knowledge of the intentions of the Government of 
India can simply make no mistake when speculating in these 
mining shares; either for the rise or even more for the fall. 
With these men it has ceased to be speculation; they can be 
certain in advance of the year’s movements in these shares. In 
the case of Broken Hill in South Australia-an advance of one 
penny per ounce in silver adds, or did add, 15,0001. a year to the 
profits of a single mine, the Broken Hill Proprietary. 

Many of the silver-mining companies of Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico are careful to sell their product six months 
in advance. Thus they insure their industrial operations. By 
selling ‘ puts’ and ‘calls’ they have protected themselves against 
fluctuations in the silver market. In November 1911 the writer 
was asked, as is usual, by some of the larger silver corporations 
to give an opinion as to the prospects of the silver market for 
1912. The price of silver was at that time 25d. per ounce. The 4 
product of Cobalt and also of Mexico promised some expansion ; 3 
on the other hand, the export trades of China, the payment fot 
hich takes silver off the market, were seriously interfered with 


12 The total purchases under the U.S. Bland Act f J period would | 
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by the revolution in China. ‘The great and dominating fac®r 
was, of course, the possibility of the Government of India buying. 
But Calcutta was stacked with the rupees of 1907 still unissued. 
The Indian Government had a Commission considering the great 
rise of food prices in India, which rise was clearly the result of 
the inflation of the Indian currency by the 400 million 
rupees of 1906-7. Therefoi® the probability of India Office 
purchases, except on the smallest scale, seemed remote. My 
advice in November 1911 was that the mine-owners might safely 
offer the product of 1912 at a penny less than the then price 
(25d.). But it now transpires that in the spring of 1912 the 
great firm of Samuel Montagu & Co. were told in strictest 
confidence that the Government of India were about to buy 
50 million ounces! That firm knows the location of every 
silver security in the world. That is their business. They knew 
that such a demand must sweep the silver market bare, put 
the price of silver up sixpence, and advance not only mining 
shares but the securities of a score of great industrial corpora- 
tions—mills in Bombay selling yarns to China, Terminal and 
Dock Trusts in Shanghai and Hongkong, Rubber Plantation 
shares in Borneo and Sumatra. Here is a firm that has specialised 
in silver for fifty years, that has its agents in every corner of the 
globe; and this firm is entrusted under the seal of secrecy with 
official information of quite incalculable value. It would indeed 
be unbusinesslike in the highest degree did they not use the 
information for their own enrichment. Surely Messrs. Montagu 
are under no obligation not to buy Nipissing shares or Sulphide 
Corporation shares or ‘ Smelter’ shares because the India Office 
had instructed them to purchase silver. The investment is for 
the India Office ; the speculation, if indeed it can be called specu- 
lation, is for Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. To ask Messrs. 
Montagu to drop their business, which is dealing in silver, in 
return for a paltry commission of 7500l.—we rub our eyes for the 
innocence of such a proposal to such a firm. Of course, the great 
firm on the strength of this State secret would speculate world 
wide and on an enormous scale. The Cobalt or Broken Hill men 
sold ‘ their crop forward ’ at something less than the average price 
of 1911; who bought it if not the firm that knew prices must 
inevitably rise? And why should they not ? Tt the firm deluded 
the public through their important monthly circulars into believ- 
ing silver and silver securities would fall in 1912, such conduct 
would be highly reprehensible. But nothing of the kind was 


- done. Had they on the other hand used their circulars to warn 
the mine-owners and the public of the inevitable rise they would = 


have broken faith with the India Office. oy 


De Beers diamond shares are a speculative security. The 3 
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skares rise and fall with the world’s consumption and price 
of diamonds. Suppose a buyer told his friend in strictest con- 
fidence that he was about to take six millions sterling of diamonds 
off the market and lock them up, would not De Beers diamond 
shares rise five points? Or suppose it was conveyed to a partner 
in Vickers, Limited, that our Admiralty had decided to buy more 
armour-plate than could be produced by all the armour establish- 
ments in the world, would Messrs. Vickers be honourably 
estopped from buying shares in Armstrongs or Cammells ? 
Messrs. Montagu were entrusted with a great secret com- 
mission, the operation of which has deeply influenced the very 
exchanges with Asia. Bombay mills alone sell yearly some 
600,000 bales of yarn to China for Chinese taels. Tho rise 
in the price of silver gives the Bombay seller, say, 208 rupees 
in exchange for 100 taels, instead of 172 rupees. Is not such | 
a foreword as this of Bombay profits most valuable to a firm | 
which lives and moves and has its being in the exchange 
markets? If any firm is entitled to enjoy such a philosopher’s 
stone, as well this firm as any other. Perhaps, indeed, better. 
But is this system of ‘two-metallism’ any longer tolerable? 
That is the question. Is this Bland Act for India to be in per- 
petuity operated after this secret fashion, whether by Christians 
or Hebrews? Is the Government of India to convey any longer 
a great secret to a great firm, a secret which indemnifies the firm 
from any possible loss and enables Messrs. Montagu to absorb 
the profits of Cobalt and Broken Hill? 
j MORETON FREWEN. 
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STYLE IN EN@LISH LITERATURE 


Tue analysis of what is meant by style is far more difficult than 
it is generally supposed to be by those who have not essayed to 
define or describe it. This will be seen when we consider what 
widely divergent views have been entertained and promulgated 
on this subject, and what very different answers have been given 
to the question ‘ What is style?’ at different epochs in the course 
of civilisation; how some writers have been glorified by good 
critics as masters of style, and denounced by others as no better 
than mountebanks. It seems incredible, but it is true, that 
De Quincey, himself a consummate stylist, seriously averred 
that the poetry of Keats ‘belonged essentially to the vilest 
collections of wax-work filagree or gilt gingerbread.’ 

This being so, it is strange that so many attempts have been 
made to deal with a theme so obscure and elusive. Such 
attempts, however fruitless of definite result, have always this 
to recommend them—that they cannot fail to put before the 
reader many passages of great beauty and charm, however abor- 
tive may be the effort to analyse, and bring under a general 
law, the origin and source of these attractive qualities. We 
shall afterwards see what essays the ancient world made to 
elucidate this question. But neither in the ancient nor the 


his mind. It must be remembe t 
ugly the style ought to be ugly. And surely it cannot be alleged 
that a fine style is always an index of a fine nature. The present 
writer once asked Carlyle whom among English prose-writers 


he held to have the finest style. The Chelsea Sage, as it was 


' then the fashion to style him, answered at once: ‘Swift, on 


f 


account of his pairfect luceedity.’ Yet surely Swift was below. 
69 a 
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the average in charm of nature and disposition. Swift's own 
definition of style is ‘ proper words in proper places.’ But this 
does not duly emphasise the essential ingredient of thought, 
which Buffon overstated in another generally neglected aphorism, 
‘Les idées seules forment le fond du style.’ Voltaire’s descrip- 
tion of it is more illuminating than any attempt at a definition : 
‘Tue style rend singulières les chores les plus communes, fortifie 
les plus faibles, donne de la grandeur aux plus simples.’ This 
description adequately illustrated would go far towards an 
elementary treatise on this difficult theme. 

The classical period has not attempted any direct solution 
of the problem before us. The Arch-Critic himself has not formu- 
lated any complete aesthetic theory. It is true that the Poetics 
and Rhetoric contain many illuminating observations. But a 
thought implicit in a system can hardly be called a part of the 
system, unless the author has drawn it out as such. It is idle, 
for instance, to allege that Locke anticipated Kant’s classifica- 
tion of certain propositions as synthetic a priori, though passages 
may be adduced from the works of Locke consistent with the 
belief that he recognised such a class of propositions. It is true 
that Aristotle dwells on that glow of feeling which accompanies 
the contemplation of that which is perfect in fine art; and of 
this inward and spiritual exaltation style is the outward and 
visible sign. 

The successors of Aristotle, Demetrius, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Longinus, and others deal with the subject of this 
article; but their treatises, like those of their successors in the 
“modern world, usually deviate from the treatment of style in 


the abstract to the analysis of the source of beauty in concrete 


passages. Thus Demetrius points out the effectiveness of the 
absence of conjunctions in a passage in the second book of the 
Iliad (11. 671-4): ‘Nireus brought three ships, Nireus the son 
of Aglaia, Nireus the goodliest man that came to Ilium, next 
after the son of Peleus.’ The same effect is achieved in Tenny- 
son’s ‘` Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, Elaine the lily maid 
of Astolat.’ Again, he points out how ‘high-arched, foam- 
crested’ as epithets of the tumbling billows would be spoiled by 
a conjunction; while, on the other hand, he notices how the 
repeated conjunction gives the impression of a countless host in 


The army consisted of both Greeks and Carians and Syrians and 


: Pamphylians and Phrygians. 


_ So in our own language all the majesty of the passage would a 


disappear with the conjunctions in Rev. iii. 17 : 


ud naked ; 


nd knowest not that thou art wretched and miserable and poor and 


Gans. 


mn 


Se 


we 
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and still more in tbid. vii. 12 : ; 


Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and honour and power! | 


and might be unto our God for ever and ever. 


Demetrius highly approves of ‘the active metaphor,’ wherein 
inanimate things are endowed with a conscious activity, like 
the arrow in Homer ‘eager to wing its way into the press of 
men.’ He would have aana Byron’s 


The fiery Gresk, his red pursuing spear, 


and Tennyson’s 
Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves. 


Tt is interesting to note how a critic writing not later tham the 
first century of our era anticipates a remark of Goethe that 
nothing is more significant of a man’s character than what he 
finds laughable. Could Goethe have borrowed the thought from 
Demetrius? George Eliot, perhaps with keener insight, makes 
this the test of culture, not character. We have all met the man 
‘whose lungs do crow like chanticleer’ at the sight of a hat 
pursued by its hatless owner in a gale of wind, whom probably the 
wittiest passage in Sheridan or Molière would leave unsmiling. 
This would show only want of culture, not any defect of cha- 
racter. The gods in Olympus laughed consumedly at the limping 


‘Vulcan. Laughter in its rare appearances in the Bible is ethically 


wicked, and betrays a malignant triumph over failure and 
misfortune. Demetrius protests against over-elaboration in wit 
and humour, and makes a comment very applicable to writers 
of to-day in insisting on adherence to analogy in the formation 
of new words and in inveighing against foreign inflexions and 
hybrid coinages. He would have condemned appendices, crises, 
termini, sanatoria, now in common use, as well as musaea, 
chori, ideae, found in Bentley's Dissertation on the Letters oj 
Phalaris; and certainly rhinoceri, which is intended to impart a 
classic grace to the style in one of the novels of a clever story- 
teller, Helen Mathers. j 

It is strange that the Essay on Style finds fault with a fine 
Homeric phrase (Il. xxi. 388) : ‘the boundless welkin trumpeted 
around,’ on the ground that it is bad art to compare a vast thing, 
the firmament, to a thing so small as a trumpet. Demetrius 
would have found triviality in Wordsworth’s noble line : 


The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 


and in Swinburne’s 


Heaven rang around her as she came 
Like smitten cymbals, 


x 
4 


i 


j 
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But all these ingenious and interesting comments bring us 
little nearer to the answer to the question ‘ What is Style?’, ang 
the same may be said about Longinus, who (if the passage is not 
a late interpolation) found the very essence of the sublime in the 
majestic simplicity of the first chapter of Genesis. How much 
more sublime it would have seemed to him if he could have 
read it in the English Authorised Version instead of the debased 
Greek of the Septuagint! Some of the greatest triumphs of style 
are to be found in the English New Testament in passages 
which are mean in the Greek. One is surprised to find St. Paul 
now and then rising to real eloquence, as in his fine glorification 
of Charity and his eloquent paralogism on the Resurrection of 
the Dead ; but in the original these passages hardly rise above the 
aridity of the Apostle’s habitual manner. The splendour of 
Rev. vii. 14-17 is unsurpassed : 


And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, These 
are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
‘and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them. 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. 

For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 

beeen: shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away 
ee all tears from their eyes. 


But in the Greek there is no note of distinction. The English 

illustrates well a happy comment of Alice Meynell, who points 

out what force comes to the English tongue through its twofold 
_ origin, Anglo-Saxon (or Gothic) and Latin. In the above verses 

the Latin polysyllable ‘tribulation’ stands out grandly among 
_ the English words, mainly monosyllables, which make up the 
Ree rest of the passage. Her own example is from Macbeth : 


i No: this my hand will rather 
| The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
_ Making the green one red. ; 


mparison of the English Bible with the Septuagint and 
New Testament would seem to point to a theory th 
of the thought is the main constituent of style- 
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| But it demands as well a regulating and informing correctness 
of taste and soundness of sense. Horace writes: 


Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. 


j Want of that guiding faculty, or an unaccountable lapse from it, 
sometimes leads into bathos even the greatest masters of style. 
Through such a temporary obsession Tennyson allowed himself 
to wind up Enoch Arden-®a poem which contains passages 
worthy of Milton—with such a banality as: 


| And when they buried him the little port 
| Had seldom seen a costlier funeral, 


| ‘the grand manner, has led poets, especially ancient Greek 
| poets, into conceits and extravagances ; as when Aeschylus calls 
j Salmydessus with its treacherous harbourages ‘stepmother of 
{ ships,’ and Pindar describes a thick cloak as ‘ warm physic ’gainst 
} 
| 


j 

| 

l q 

| pie ee if 

| A recoil from such meagreness of diction, a loyal devotion to 
f 


the winds of heaven.’ 

l Cicero and Quintilian throw little light on style, except as 
E regards public speaking. 

| Criticism, as conceived by Matthew Arnold, is a disinterested 
| endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known and 
l thought in the world, and style is shown in creating a current 
| of new and fresh ideas. But the chief boon which he has con- 
| ferred on students of literature is in the practical hints which he 
gives for intelligent reading and the formation of sound judg- 
| ments on things of the mind. ‘Look for. the note of distinction , 
| is a golden rule. The note of distinction not only redeems an 
undistinguished passage, but it adds lustre to the most splendid. 
l Consider 

| | And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

| The way to dusty death. 


Ee LE me et 


Is not ‘ dusty ’ here the most simple and yet the most recherchés 
word in the lines, and the least likely to have been used by any 
poet save one of the first magnitude? In Archbishop Trench’s 
sonnet on the death of Colley on Majuba Hill the one redeeming 
word is ‘ austerer’ : 

| Willed an austerer glory should be thine. 
In Ingram’s answering sonnet there are at least two notes of 
| distinction, ‘ battle’s brute- arbitrament’ and the 
{ sacred thunders which should swell. 


a Between the limits fixed by the Horatian sapere there is ample 
a scope for the beautiful and the sublime. The effect is some- 
times achieved by the utmost simplicity, as in Macdufl’s 
< cannot but remember these things were : 

That were most precious to me; 


` 
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or @lamlet’s (Matthew Arnold's favourite passage) : 
Absent thee from felicity a while : 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. 
But sometimes the poet takes thought and calls on the orna- 
ments of poetic fancy, as in Hamlet’s 
A deed that plucks the rose 
From the fair See of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there ; 
and Ron v's 
© speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night being o’er my head 
As is a wingéd messenger of heaven 
Unto the Tn wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 


= The notes of distinction are, perhaps, too many, the jewels on 
= the gold brocade of the style too thickly sown, in Keats’s 
Moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores © 
Rew and Rossetti’s 


How then shall sound, upon life’s downward slope 

The ground-whirl of the perish’d leaves of hope 

And wind of death’s imperishable wihg ? 

_ Matthew Arnold might have added that there is another kind 
_of note, nota, which is a brand or blot on some fine poems, and 

hich in extreme cases might disentitle them to rank as such. 

‘on is often guilty of notable misuse of words. How unsuit- 

e is lake in those fine lines : 


Awake! (not Greece—she is awake), 

Awake, my: spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

And then strike home! 


y elevated strain is marred by the use of lave as an 
rb : 
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But all that we have written about style is mere empty vemi- 
age, nothing more than the pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp, if we 
accept the doctrine of one of the most recent writers on this sub- 
ject, one who himself has produced most perfect specimens of the 
art of writing. R. L. Stevenson is a disciple of Flaubert, and 
in his indefatigable pursuit of the word, the one word—for there 
never is more than one whigh can exactly express the writer’s 
thought—he goes even beyond his master. He maintai that the 
essence of style lies in the apt and musical consecution ` certain 
letters. He thus analyses a simple and manly pas ige from 
Milton which runs thus: 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out 
of the race where that immortal garland is to be run for not without dust 
and heat. 

Stevenson’s note on the above is: 

Down to virtue the current S and R are both announced and repeated 
unobtrusively, and by way of a grace-note that almost inseparable PVF is 
given entire. The next phrase is a period of repose almost ugly in itself, 
both S and R still audible, P given as the last fulfilment of PVF. In the 
next four phrases from that never down to run for the mask is thrown 
off, and, but for a slight nepetition of the F and V, the whole matter turns 
almost obtrusively on S and R, first S coming to the front and then R. 
In the concluding phrase all these favourite letters and even the flat A, 
a timid preference for which is just perceptible, are discarded at a blow 
and in a bundle; and, to make the break more obvious, every word ends: 
with a dental and all but one with a T, for which we have been cautiously 
prepared since the beginning. The singular dignity of the first clause and 
the hammerstroke of the last go far to make the charm of this exquisite 
sentence. But it is fair to own that S and R are used a little coarsely. 


Is not this affectation of such a delicate ear for letter-sounds 
worthy of Bunthorne in Patience, and does it not remind us of 
the aesthete’s ‘not too French French bean ’ ? 
A glowing picture in Antony and Cleopatra would seem to 
illustrate the poet’s sense of colour : 
The barge she sat in like a burnish’d throne i 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold 
Purple the sails and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them. 
But no: a true artist has nothing to do with colour. The real 
lesson of the lines is the poet’s curious ingenuity in consonanted.{ 
_assonance ‘with a subsidiary use of SLW’: a 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan is steeped in the spirit of style. 
Stevenson thus vivisects the opening lines : 
in Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 
A stately pleasure-dome decree (KDLSR) 
Where Alph the sacred river ran (KANDLSR) = 
Through caverns measureless to man (KANLSR) ~ : 
Down to a sunless sea. (NDES) S 


isanne 
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Inglines two and four the current § is most delicately varied with Z, iba 
line three current flat A is twice varied with the open A already suggested 
in line two, and both times (where and sacred) in conjunction with the 
current R. In thesame line F and V (as harmony in themselves, even when 
shorn of their comrade P) are admirably contrasted. And in line four 
there is a marked subsidiary M, which again was announced in line two, 
I stop for weariness, for more might be said. 
E 

The last sentence is the only one in the essay which one 
reads with unqualified satisfaction. One wonders what Coleridge 
would have thought of such anatomising of a poem which in 
its manner is, perhaps, the most Pindaric in our language, 
rising in true Pindaric fashion to the dark and fitful glamour of 


Jan, 


Ancestral voices prophesying war. 


The apt arrangement of consonants is, according to Stevenson, 

not only the true source of beauty in the loftiest strains, but 
it glorifies the most creeping staves. Stevenson chooses for his 

highest praise the last line of Horace’s ode on the death of 

Regulus. The ode is, perhaps, the finest among Horace’s 
i loftier flights. But the last lines are a blot, a mark of the 
A absence of distinction. ‘They tell how Regulus surrendered 
himself to the Carthaginian torturer as calmly as if he were going 
for a week-end to Venafrum or Tarentum (founded, by the way, 
by a Iuacedaemonian), 


Sees Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum. 


This is surely the most bathetic” line in Horace. Stevenson 

calls it grand and thundering, and says ‘ its singular beauty is 

due to the clever repetition of LDN.’ 

_ Yet not only is Stevenson a master of the art of writing, 
at he often throws out practical observations of worth and 

wisdom; for instance, “Jf a man can-group his ideas he is a 

vriter.’ The Master of Ballantrae stands beside Macbeth. 


ubus of dumb and greedy bowels on t 
a eel 
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Having so emphatically recorded our dissent from the theagy 
of one who in practice is a consummate artist in words, one who 
has the gift-of the creative and iduminating phrase which-alone 
justifies the title of a stylist, let us adduce from The Ebb Tide 
the approach of the schooner Farallone to the island, a word- 
picture which, we are sure, was not achieved by the sequence 
of sonants : ð 


At last they drew near to the break in that interminable gangway. A 
spur of coral sand stood forth on the one hand; on the other a high and 
thick tuft of trees cut off the view; between was the mouth of the huge 
laver. Twice a day the ocean crowded in that narrow entrance, and was 
heaped between these frail walls; twice a day with the return of the ebb 
the mighty surplusage of water must struggle to escape. The hour in which 
the Farallone came there was the hour of flood. The sea turned (as with 
the instinct of the homing pigeon) for the vast receptacle, swept eddying 
through the gates, was transmuted, as it did so, into a wonder of watery 
and silken hues, and brimmed into the inland sea beyond. The schooner 
looked up close-hauled, and was caught and carried away by the influx like 
a toy. She skimmed; she flew; a momentary shadow touched her decks 
from the shoreside trees ; the bottom of the channel showed up for a moment 
and was in a moment gone; the next, she floated on the bosom of the 
lagoon, and below in the transparent chamber of waters a myriad of many- 
coloured fishes were sporting, a myriad of pale flowers of coral diversified 
the floor. 


The theory of Stevenson in some ways resembles the Law of 
Metrical Prose, called in Germany the Clauselgesetz, of which 
Professor Zielinski is the principal champion on the Continent, 
but which numbers many zealous adherents in England and 
America. It may be stated thus: 


In every clause (or end of sentence) there are two parts, a basis and a 
cadence; the basis consists of a eretic (-v-) or its metrical equivalent ; 
the cadence varies in length and is trochaic in character. The first class 


presents three forms. These are verae clausulae (V), and are (the last 
syllable being common, as in verse) : 
l. -v-/-¥ 
<¥-/-ul¥ 


2. 
8. -Y-/-ul Y 


Zielinski professes to have examined all the clausulae in the 
speeches of Cicero (nearly 18,000), and to have found that 
60 per cent. conform to these three types. The second class 
(licitae, permissible, L) allows resolution of long syllables and 
the substitution of an epitrite for the cretic in the base. Classes 
V and L account for 86 per cent. of the clausulae. 
The third class M (malae) consists of forms so metrical as to 
resemble verse. ates 
The last, P (pessimae) allows a dactyl for a trochee in base 
and cadence, and includes the clausula herotca—that is, sentei : 
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ening in a dactyl and spondee, like the heroic hexameter, ag 
hivy’s: 

Haec ubi dicta dedit stringit gladium cuneoque 

Facto per medios vadit. 


Tt will be observed that the canon rests solely on statistics. We 
do not for a moment doubt the good faith of those who thus 
uphold it; but we cannot but noice that in very many cases 
they bring recalcitrant clausulae into conformity by altering the 
text or the punctuation. 

Tt cannot be denied that Cicero was a believer in the effect 
of a certain_clausula_in_ oratory. He comments (Orator, § 214) 
on the fine rhythm of a final ditrochee in the words temeritas 
filii. comprobavit in a speech of G. Carbo which he himself 
heard, adding ‘change the order to comprobavit filii temeritas 
and the rhythm will disappear {nihil erit).’ But metric prose 
was eschewed by Caesar and Sallust and Tacitus and Livy. 
Seneca, Pliny, and Fronto more or less conform to it; only late 
writers like Symmachus and Ausonius strictly observe the 
Clauselgesetz. We may well sin with Livy and Tacitus. 

The attempt to make the letters of Cicero conform to it is a 
failure, except as regards long and formal letters like his defence 
of his political attitude in the epistle to Lentulus (Fam. 1. 9). 
Henri Bornecque, a French savant, is driven to desperate straits. 
For instance, Att. iv. 1 is one of the few of those to Atticus for 
which he claims metric form. Metrical letters are so very rare 
in the Atticus series that this one cannot be given up without 
a struggle. Hence, when we meet in § 7 alterum se fore dixit, 
which involves a clausula heroica, he urges that Cicero is quoting 
the very words of Pompey. We have only to give ‘alterum se’ 
with inverted commas and to refrain from asking why Pompey 
in speaking of himself did not say alterum me. In the same 
section pontifices responderunt violates the canon; we must 
either read responderant—a quite impossible tense—or regard 
the words as part of an iambic tetrameter quoted from some 
unknown poet. It is hard to guess how these words, which 
certainly do not glow with lyric afflatus, happened to live in the 
memory of Cicero as a gem of poesy, or indeed how the unknown 

_ poet could have: worded otherwise the sentence ‘the pontitls 
answered,’ had he contented himself with the humbler 


vehicle of prose. It is a strange theory which finds metric prose 


in the letters of roués like Dolabella and dunces like Antony, 


one of whose letters (Att. xiv. 13a) is full of bad grammat — 
(though the German editors carefully emend it into gram- — 
ee matical orthodoxy, thus eliminating all its interest as ® 2 
document) ; and can detect no trace of this supposed aid to style — 


ohn the beautiful letter from Servius Sulpicius on the death of 


a! 
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Tullia, nor in that of Matius (Fam. xi. 28) which deals so 
ably with the character of Julius Caesar. here is a metrftal 
senatus consultum in Fam. viii. 8 $§ 5-8! 

We hate purely mechanical aids to style. We do not believe 
Poe’s account of the genesis of the Raven. Even in the Orations 
the prevalence of the Clauselgesetz has been greatly overstated. 
The speech for Milo ought to be in metrical prose, for it 
was composed at leisure as a specimen oration, and was not 
intended to be delivered in court. From the logical point of 
view it is an elaborate ignoratio elenchi, but it is perfect in 
form. Yet it is full of violations of the canon, and presents at 
least nine instances of the worst fault, the clausula heroica. A 
letter to Lucceius (Fam. v. 12), which Cicero himself calls valde 
bella, has five ‘irregularities,’ to be removed by altering the 
text or the punctuation. Hence, our belief in the Clauselqesetz 
is weakened to the point of disappearing. 

A significant element in the Art of Writing is the avoidance 


of obvious and outworn forms of speech. Oxford inculcates this ~ 


recoil from the commonplace. However pointed a phrase may 
have been when newly devised, the time comes when its use 
is the mark of an inexperienced or a jaded style. We shall not 
find now in good writers, especially from Oxford, that strong: 
hold of. refined irony and cultured under-statement, ‘the swing 
of the pendulum,’ © proven up to the hilt,” ‘the bolt from the 
blue.’ 
Tt was well said by Stevenson : 
There is nothing more disenchanting to man th; 
springs and mechanism of any art. 
This is still truer when we do not feel any confidence in the 
existence of the mechanism supposed. Under a very close 
analysis the life of the phrase pales, as in vivisection, 
Following life in creatures we dissect | § 
We lose it in the moment we detect. Ei 


an_to be shown the 


We feel that there is real style in Sir Thomas Browne's ‘| 


Since these dead bones have quietly rested under the drums and 


tramplings of three conquests, 
but neither the thought nor the words have any®special ampli- 
tude. We suppose tramplings is the note of distinction. But, 
wherever it lies hid, the style is there. 

We gratefully borrow some modest and judicious words from 
Professor Raleigh’s brilliant treatise of the subject which has 


been engaging us: 

To analyse the precise meti 
itself felt in words, even while 1 
would be to lay bare the secre 
competence. 


hod whereby a great personality can make 
t neglects and contemns the study of words, 


| 


ts of religion and life—it is beyond human — ; 


meres OR 


> 
so OHARA LR IP 


© The result (if there is any really definite result) of this little i 
essay would be to show that it is extremely #ifficult to define 
(or even describe) style, as it would be imposi.wle to define or 
describe the colour blue or the sound of a trumpet; but that 
style rests chiefly on expression in words, with the essentia] 
condition that the underlying thought should have ‘a certain 
bigness’ in the words of Aristévle. This would seem to he 
indicated by the fact that certain passages, which illustrate the 
highest examples of style in their English garb, unquestionably 
lack that quality in the language in which they were written, 
The beginning of the Gospel of St. Luke is an idyll in English, 
a patois in Greek. = 

This point of view could be abundantly illustrated from that | 
“well of English undefiled,’ the Book of Common Prayer, of | 


which one example may be sufficient, compared with the Latin | 
of the Mass : | | 


Jan, j 


In all time of our tribulation ; in all time of our wealth; in the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment, Good Lord, deliver us. 


Here-is-trne dignity of manner and-true_loftiness of thought. 
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R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TOTPRRISCA 


THERE is a canonical’ writing of the New Testament which has 
a character, a christology, and a freedom, peculiar to it alone. 
It is remarkable for the point of view of its writer which is that 
of a Jew portraying a Christ-eternal to Jews, yet with a classical 
freedom which was a new experience for Israel, and which is 
not nearly so well handled by S. Paul. 

This is the Epistle tg the Hebrews. 

Who wrote this epistle? It is clearly not Paul’s by whose 
name it goes; that it has commonly gone by his name for fifteen 
centuries is eloquent proof that all critical criterion has been 
absent in our traditional acceptation of the Scriptures. Antiquity 
had not ventured to place the name of Paul at the head of this 
brilliant epistle, as his name appears in every epistle from 
Romans to Philemon. No Church but the Egyptian asserted 
that Paul was its author for several hundred years. The tradi- 
tion, if such it can be called, of the African Church was that 
Barnabas had written it, but the only authority for this is 
Tertullian; and Origen’s exclamation ‘Who wrote the epistle 
God only knows’ voiced the doubts of the ancient world. Some 
had adjudged it to Clement of Rome, but if his extant letter 
shows, as it assuredly does, that he knew the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it ‘at the same time precludes the idea that he com- 
posed it.’? At the revival of letters Erasmus pointed out the 
complete uncertainty as to authorship ; he regarded Clement as 
the writer; Calvin declared for Luke or Clement. Even Luther 
was not deceived ; he made the excellent suggestion that the 
author was Apollos. But the Apolline authorship cannot be 
sustained, and it has been left to Professor Harnack to tell us 
that the real author was that Priscilla who had taught Apollos 
‘the way of God more carefully.’ Se 

It should not have been difficult to exhaust the names in the 
little coterie of possible writers of this early epistle. It is the 
coterie of Paul and Timothy; Timothy has been in bonds, but 


1 Encycl. Bibl. 
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l 
We writer is free (xiii. 23); it is written to an oikos, one of those l 
ecclesiae domesticae which suggested to Paul the phrase ‘house. l 
hold of faith, which is used as a religious image in this epistle | 
in its opening pages—and Priscilla was the head of sucha | 
church-house in Rome. Paul and the writer had, as we shal) 
also see, frequently conversed, and the writer had influenced the 
apostle. It has been objected that the second century knew 
nothing of an authorship of Barnabas, of Philip, of Priscila, | 
There was no motive for concealing the authorship of a Barnabas, | 
and tradition is silent because he was not the writer; nothing | 
in their circumstances indicates that the deacon Philip or that | 
Silas—another later suggestion—could have written it, and had | 
Prisca been Priscus we should certainly not have been seeking | 
the author. For the solution cherchez la femme is not resorted 
to if the woman when found will hear of anything to her advan- | 
tage; when this is the case we cancel Prisca and write Priscus. 
In an age-long habit of this kind lies the sufficient motive for 
cancelling Priscilla and writing Paul. Did not Jerome, who 
owed so much to a woman’s learning and a woman’s criticism, 
and avowed it, leave us a ludicrous picture of Marcella sparing | 
the vanity of her interlocutors by pretending that her opinions 
“were those of Jerome himself or of some other male personage? 
And why should the third century differ from the fourth? It | 
did not differ. Already the 18th chapter of Acts had been | 


Sete 


this safe form figure among the ‘Seventy’ appointed by Jesus: 
It was the operation of such forces as these which secured 
pseudonymity for the finest piece of Greek writing and the finest 
literary and constructive work in the New Testament. 

Next in interest to the authorship are the circumstances in 
which the epistle was penned. The year 70, just before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, is the date usually assigned. Several 
passages in the epistle suppose the temple ceremonies to be still 
existing, but the present tense may be a rhetorical present, om 
simply a natural mode of referring to what was so recently 
actual.“ The crucial passage appears to be verse 8 of wa 
ninth chapter. Since the holy place was entered by one man 
only, once a year, the way into it ‘hath not yet been mat? 


2 Compare the notable instances in Clem. ad Cor. 41, written twenty" } 
rs later. =: 
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openly manifest, while the first tabernacle is still standing® 
which is a parable for the time now present.’* The abolition 
of the temple services is here made the condition for a full 
apprehension of the truth that the way into the holy place had 
been found by Jesus; and it is difficult to suppose that such words 
could have been penned until Titus stood before Jerusalem. The 
remarkable feature of this New Testament writing is its Jewish 
character, its reiterated presentment of Jewish ceremonies. Of 
the thirteen chapters which compose it, ten and a half are con- 
cerned with the temple lore and ritual. What could have been 
the justification? The writer is no judaizing Christian, on the 
contrary a. universalist, one, moreover, who places no value 
whatever on covenanted privileges, on the racial factor in 
religion. Nothing short of the disappearance of the temple could 
explain such a writer’s preoccupation with its ritual. If, when 
Prisca wrote, those great events at Jerusalem were taking place, 
or had just taken place, then the epistle was written to seize 
one of the great psychic moments in religious history, a moment 
fraught with foreboding for that nascent Christian community 
which in all lands: consisted almost wholly of Hebrews of the 
diaspora. It is written to build the spiritual temple. 
Arguments which substitute the spiritual Christ for the 
ancient symbolic ordinances are now commonplaces of the faith, 
but they sounded very differently in the ears of a Jewish Chris- 
tian of the year 70 or 71. It is the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
has made them the commonplaces of Christendom. While the 
temple stood Christians at Jerusalem, as we see from Acts, used 
the temple worship. With that worship were lost the rites 
which sealed the covenant between God and man, procured 
legal justification and bestowed legal cleanness. and ministered 
the symbols and pledges of a divine commerce. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews substitutes Christ for each of these: and the per- 
vading spirituality of interpretation affects not only the old but 
the new. Christ is no thaumaturgos offering his blood in place 
of the blood of bulls and goats; the old vicarious offerings are 
transmuted into individua! gifts of real spiritual validity, and 
Christ becomes far more than a substitute for the Jewish law: 
henceforth he stands in the disciple’s stead and pleads for him, 
but in a sense which is simply spiritual, the source of his inspira- 
tion, instruction, and strength. The divine commerce 1s dealt 
with in the same way. There was no real divine approach under 
temple ordinances ; they were but a weak figure, a strong pledge, 
of the communion of the human soul and the divine effected in 
the eternal son. ~ : 
3e 5 2 J is, the outer sanctuary, which separated priesta 
aod Se cae holies, and where all temple services eng 3 
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© Thus the epistle is launched in circumstances which could 
not have been more important or more dramatic. Jesus wag A 
Jew, but the temple was falling and the new faith had its Toots 
in the old. The writer of such an epistle at such a moment not 
only ushers in the new order but lays its foundation. She is the 
real author of the difficult passage from the old to the new, 
Now the Epistle to the Hebrews bears unmistakable evidence — 
of a woman’s hand. The characteristic touch, the sure touch 
of a woman in a matter which concerns her, is seen in a crucial 
instance in the eleventh chapter. The writer of Hebrews knew 
the Epistle to the Romans. If Prisca be that writer it haq 
probably first been read under her own auspices, in her own 
house. Both epistles tell the story of the ‘child of promise,’ 
both make the comment that Abraham was then ‘as good as 
dead’; but where Paul cites the story as an instance of 
Abraham’s faith, Priscilla records the faith of Sarah. ‘By 
faith even Sarah herself received power to conceive seed when 
she was past age since she counted him faithful who had | 
promised.’ This is the more remarkable because the Scriptures 
tell us that Sarah laughed when she heard she was to beara | 
son, but the writer of Hebrews knew that only through the | 
faith of the woman could that child have been born; and she 
remembered, what no man had remembered, that it was because 
Abraham was told to obey the voice of Sarah that Israel became | 
a nation (Gen. xxi. 12). Again, when the origin of Melchizedek 
is mentioned the writer of Hebrews borrows a word to tell us 
that he was without father, ‘without-mother.’ Neither Paul 
nor indeed any other New Testament writer would have troubled 
to mention his mother. 
We shall look in vain in the Pauline epistles for illustrations 
drawn from the life of women—with an exception to which we 
shall return. But in Hebrews two of the nine biblical figures 
chosen as types of faith are women; and when the enumeration 
ends : ‘What more shall I say? . . . if I tell of Gedeon . - - of i 
David and Samuel and the prophets,’ the writer does not fail to | 
tell us also of the ‘women who received their dead by a rosul ; 
rection.’ In this sentence she makes an anamnésis of women $ 
faith. From the books of the Kings to Acts we may read that 
this crowning miracle was wrought for the faith and love % 
women; no one has noticed it but Prisca. The reference "i 
marriage supplies a further test case. Matrimony is spoken ° 
pont Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 1 Timothy, Titus, 1 Pet 
ž and Hebrews. In every one of these cases except the last ie 

Subordination of the wife is introduced as the proper relatio? | 
ut Prisca knew that this was not the meet safeguard © ne 
la pee She knew it as a woman knows a thing, by mo 
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intuition. She knew it also for she was a Roman, a denize 
of that great city where the women of noble families had risen 
against their subordination in marriage. The friend and co- 
disciple of the Roman Priscilla, our Priscilla knew that when 
the women of Rome eschewed those traditional marriage rites 
which legalised the wife in manu—that subject wife whose 
status inaugurated the decline @& Greece—the Roman ‘ matrons,’ 
the free and noble women who held their own estates and were 
mothers and matrons but not mulieres, became the nursing- 
mothers of the nascent Church. History repeats itself; at this 
moment in Rome there is an echo of the matron’s voice of two 
thousand years ago, and Italian women have set in their pro- 
gramme of social and political reform the abolition of marital 
authorisation ! 

But it is only when we come to consider the main theses of 
the epistle that the character and singularities of the writer 
emerge. The Epistle to the Hebrews is not a letter in the popu- 
lar sense nor an occasional writing, it is an epistle in the 
classical sense, and it contains a complete and finished theology. 
When we speak of that Pauline christology which implied 
nothing less than a refounding of Christianity, we should 
remember that our idea of it has been partly based upon the 
christology of Hebrews. The epistle opens characteristically : 
our knowledge of divine things is progressive and God had always 
more splendid spiritual gifts in store for man than could have 
been realised under the law. We are brought to an eternal son 
of God, Jesus, who is described—and only a hellenist could have 
so described him—as ‘the reflected splendour of His glory, and 
the very impress of His substance,’ which goes further than 
Paul’s ‘image of the invisible God.’ But a keener appreciation 
of the Lord’s humanity is shown than became common with 
those first Christians who had not seen him (ii. 10-18). From 
the first words to the last the argument is a preparation of our 
minds and conscience for a religious change which is vital and 
fundamenta]. ‘The spiritual building is made firm under our 
feet before we perceive that the old is in ruins; the measure 
of the new spiritual riches is so pressed down and overflowing 
that we pass insensibly from the temple made with hands to 

lin the heavens.’ But the spiritual 


the temple which is ‘eterna ; : ; 
obligations of this new order are dreadful and vital, and Prisca 


does not believe that those who fall from the heavenly gift may 
be ‘renewed again unto repentance’ (Cf. vi. 4-8 with x. 26-31). 

There are then three themes which dominate the epistle, 
and claim our special attention : the eternal priesthood of 
Melchizedek, the new covenant, and the conventional remission 


of all things by blood. 2 2 n 
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@ We will take the last first. Saas 

When we compare the redemption texts in Prisca and in 
Paul the originality of the former’s treatment becomes clear, 
Paul preaches the blood of Jesus Christ as a propitiation, as a 
peace-offering, as giving remission, as bringing us nigh to God. 
In Hebrews the blood shed by Jesus Christ is a cardinal theme 
in a teaching designed to set fæth the complete abrogation of 
temple ordinances. It was impossible that the blood of bulls 
and goats should take away sins, wherefore when he cometh 
into the world he saith, 


Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 
Buta body thou didst prepare for me; 

Tn holocausts and sacrifices for sin thou hadst no pleasure: 
Then said I, Lo! I come... 

To do thy will O God. 


The Lord’s blood was the sign of this faithfulness; it is ‘ the 
blood that speaketh better than Abel’; it becomes a quickening 
source of spiritual life cleansing the conscience from dead works, 
substituting real gifts for conventional and vicarious gifts. As 
we have noted already, not only is it non-mechanical, it is non- 
vicarious also. The high priest had taken with him into the 
Holiest Place blood ‘not his own,’ but the Christian, after the 
example of Christ, is to receive the cleansing of his conscience 
ah by the sacrifice of self—ix. 12, 25, 26; xii. 3, 4. 
It is remarkable that the other great Christian who insists 
on this all penetrating character of the blood of Jesus is Catherine 
of Siena. It is the theme of all her writings. Both writers have 
seized the spiritual truth latent in the Jewish doctrine that ‘the 
blood is the life ’—the gift of oneself for righteousness’ sake is 
and ever will be spiritual life. It is by penetrating this thought 
in Prisca as in Catherine that we understand how completely 
non-mechanical is the notion of the blood-price. For it signifies 
the gift of yourself. This is a matter which is better understood 
by women who risk their lives to give life, and are ready to give 
it again to preserve it. 
= oe Epa vl WES endured such gainsaying, that you 
Sees ome not weary. You have not yet resisted unto blood, 
Striving against sin.’ (Heb. xii. 3, 4.) 
We have the tw Bee eee the Pauline group of epee i 
one is Pape Fees in Galatians, two in 2 Cor. iii., oD® 
sea a 7, and the eucharistic passage in it Gor. xi. 25, 
Ration sare ane as an echo of Priscilla. There is 1° 
Biot a a eee the tone 
: x : ates the new covenant; the Corin- 
passage is completely i ; A e | 
eS pletely isolated. So that in the Paulin® 
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adopts the noble idea of Tsaiah that the true covenant is set in 
the heart; Christianity is conterminous with it, and Christ is 
i its mediator. ‘The use of the passage in Isaiah to suggest that 
had the old been perfect there would have been no place for a 

new—an argument characteristically Priscan—and the con- 
nexion of the blood of Christ with the Second Covenant, are 
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a ( and Priscan allusions to the new covenant we seem to hear t® 
eo ES of vital conversation; Prisca recording Paul’s thesis 
: | (Gal. iii. iv.) in the words “a better covenant which hath been 
a i enacted upon better promises? (Heb. viii. 6), Paul recording 
a | Prisca’’s thesis (Heb. ix. 15-26, xii. 24, xiii. 20) in the words 
‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood.’ 

Fe In her treatment of the d@trine of the new covenant Prisca 

| 

1 

l] 


i ideas developed by Prisca and by her only. When we recall what 

| Prisca means by the Lord’s blood—self-devotion for righteous- 
the i ness—we shall realise the beauty and the originality of her idea. 
ea The blood which dedicates the new covenant is the blood of 
ks, | self-oblation. 
As There remains the third thesis—the priesthood of Melchi- 
oni zedek. This is peculiar to Hebrews and is capital in importance. 
the We are so accustomed to the application there made of it that we 
the | hardly realise that only a score of words in the Old Testament 
neg introduce the mysterious personage upon whom Prisca fixes as 


the type of Christ (Gen. xiv.); while the psalmist speaking of 
the hope of Israel exclaims ‘Thou art a priest for ever according 


rine to the order of Melchizedek.’ Upon this slender foundation 
ave Prisca sets her edifice. It is given this immense significance 
the because it, and it alone, met the cardinal need of her teaching. 
e 18 Tet us, then, remember that Hebrews is the only book of the 
ight New Testament which attributes a priesthood or high priesthood 
tely to Christ. But his priesthood is in no sense a fulfilment or conse- 
ifies quence of the levitical. Prisca’ seizes upon the point that Melchi- 
tood zedek had no mother and no father—was, that is, outside the 
give Hebrew family—to dissociate Christ from the priesthood of the 
law. He is a priest of whose ministry there is no type m Tsrael at 
you all; and because he is a priest, all priesthood is abolished. The 
ood, Vital part of this thesis is that there had always been bahini 
the levitical priesthood the notion of a spiritual offerer. The 
; in writer of Hebrews points to Christ as that offerer, and trans- 
tles: mutes the whole mechanism of the law, temple, sacrifices, and 
one ceremonial mediation, into the sublime offering of one righteous 
25, will. ; 
Jo The Melchizedek doctrine marks, of course, an aatia z 
hing dotal trend of thought in the writer, and this must be regarded 
orin- as characteristic of a woman's outlook. Many religions e 
nline had female priesthoods ; but the religious tendency ieee 
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Ifs been for women to fill the rôle of prophet, pythoness, oracle, 
to take a part which was not representative, but direct. The 
‘wise woman’ has had her place in all ages and all civilisations ; 
throughout the classical world women were ee ICED G 
prophecy, and a woman stood behind that Delphic oracle which 
decided the actions of the Greek and even of the Roman world. 
The Jew himself could not esc&pe this law. ‘Deborah, the 
prophetess, judged Tsrael at that time,’ ‘and Barak, the captain, 
said unto her: If thou wilt go with me, then I will go, but 
if thou wilt not go with me, then I will not go.’ ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the villages ceased, they ceased in Israel, until I Deborah 
arose, that I arose a mother in Israel.’ 

Now trust in mechanical contrivance and reliance upon 
authority, which are of the essence of sacerdotalism, are alien 
to the woman’s temperament. The woman resists the creation 
of a false conscience—the Epistle to the Hebrews is compact of 
this resistance—and it is the imperative need of reality which 
takes Prisca to Christ. When the psychology of women is better 
understood their genius for discerning the false from the true, 
the real from the unreal, for seizing what is essential and for 
rapid synthesis, will be the commonplaces of psychology. Mean- 
while these and the cognate facts that a woman has more real 
independence of mind than a man, is more really unconven- 
tional, and more self-reliant, are not the less true, nor do they 
rest less firmly upon biological foundations because literature 
has hitherto failed to bring them to our notice. 

When we come to compare the Pauline group of epistles with 
Hebrews we find the language, composition, and phrasing as 
strongly contrasted as in any two books in the canon. Yet those 
two—Prisca and Paul—had talked out together the heavenly 
things. She had heard Paul, Paul had listened to her. They 
knew each other’s manner of speaking and illustrating, each 
other’s metaphors and turns of speech. It is not even difficult, 
I think, to see where the writer of the later epistle follows 
S. Paul, and where on the other hand S. Paul adopts ideas and 
phrases which were Priscilla’s. But there all likeness ends. In 
temperament, in manner of addressing themselves to a subject, 
in the intimate places of the soul, in moral outlook, the writer 
of Hebrews and S. Paul part ways. 


The close parallels which we ghall discover 
are with a similar christology, 
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This is Pauline. Since | 
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that which God seeks is a spiritual gift, the just will, ‘it. is 
impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
sins.’ This is Priscan. For Prisca teaches without reference 
to ‘ beggarly elements,’ whether ethical or theological. In Paul 
they assert themselves despite the free outlook which shines forth 
so frequently. The Christian life, she thinks, is the strenuous 
life of achievement, for whigh self-judgment is assuredly neces 
sary, but the basis is not an overshadowing conviction of sin. 
The action of the eternal Son—the divine seed—is as a cleansing 
fire, consuming all the dross, freeing the spirit to reach out 
after the greater gifts. ‘Ask great things’ is a logion in the 
Fabrician codex; and it is perhaps in this sense that Prisca 
discountenances second repentances. Christ makes possible not 
continual repentances but continual progresses. The two words 
most characteristic of the writer are ‘boldness’ and ‘perfec- 
tion’; again and again they recur in the epistle. ‘Grace’ in 
the theological sense is not one of Prisca’s words. ‘He has 
perfected for evermore them that are sanctified’—we who are 
sanctified by that (non-vicarious) oblation may thenceforth reach 
on from perfection to perfection : this is her doctrine of redemp- 
tion. Paul continues to set before us a vicarious Second Man; 
the Hebrew figure with which he is preoccupied is Adam. What 
Adam is in Paul’s doctrinal scheme, that Melchizedek is in 
Prisca’s. It is a measure of the two temperaments. The writer 
of Hebrews has always present in mind the futility of the old 
dogma, its difficulty, its unreality, its spiritual nullity; and 
equally present is the sense of the facility, the reality, the 
spiritual effectiveness of our relation to the divine through Christ. 
In Paul this is by no means so definite. The Jewish positions 
are fundamental for him, he does not always perceive the 
spiritual difficulty which lurks in them. Paul is a rabbi, but 
Prisca is a prophet. 

Among the close parallels 
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in tho two writers the following 
are the more striking because the idea worked out is different. 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 25-28 with Heb. ii. 8-11; and Gal. iv. 3-11 
with Heb. v. 12 to end, vi. 1-10; or 2 Cor. v. 1, “we have 
a building from God,’ with Heb. iii. 3-6, we are Christ s 
house; or the milk for babes passages m 1 Cor. ji. 1-2 
with Heb. v. 12-14; or the different use made in Corinthians and 
Hebrews of the verse ‘Thou hast put a things in subjection 
under his feet ’ xv. 25-21, Heb. ii. 8). S 

o ues read ‘not through the law was the 
promise to Abraham that he should be heir of the age, 
through the righteousness of faith.’ Hebrews a 
‘through which he (Noah) condemned the age, a ; 
the heir of the righteousness which is according to far 
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(Rom. viii. 29) Paul writes ‘the firstborn 


the same epistle À id 
and in Heb. i. 6 and xii. 23 we have 


ij 
among many brethren’ ; ; ; : ( 
‘when he bringeth his firstborn into the world and church | 
of the firstborn.’ In Corinthians, again (2 Cor. viii. 21), ‘we i 
take thought for things honourable’ is a parallel passage to | 
Heb. xiii. 18 ‘desiring to exercise ourselves honourably in all 
things.’ ‘If there had been a low which could make alive,’ 
writes §. Paul, ‘righteousness would have been of the law’ 
(Gal. iii. 21). ‘If that first covenant had been faultless then | 
would no place have been sought for a second’ we read in | 
Heb. vii. T; this being, as we have said, a characteristically | 
Priscan form of argument, constantly brought forward in the | 
epistle. On the other hand that we are children of promise 
is a Pauline idea (sce Gal. iii. 18, 29; iv. 28) of which there | 
is an echo in Heb. vi. 7. Metaphors drawn from the agona | 
are also distinctively Pauline; but one of the most impressive 
of such images is used by Prisca in xii. 1. The likeness of | 
the passages Heb. i. 13, ii. 8, with those in an epistle probably 
written from Rome by Paul, Eph. i. 20, 22, points to direct | 
imitation of that epistle rather than to familiarity with Pauline | 
arguments, as, again, Heb. x. 30 appears to mean ‘we know | 
well the passage concerning Him who saith ‘vengeance is 
Mine,” ’ in reference to xii. 19 of Paul’s letter to the Romans. 
Though Paul never illustrates his teaching from the lives 
of women, we cannot read his epistles without coming upon 
instances of a sex obsession which betrays itself in small things 
asin great. John, James, Jude, are too intent on other matters, 
the references to women in Acts are of the clean and simple 
kind-to be found in the four gospels and in Hebrews. But the 
man who rose to the moral splendour of the passage in Gala- 
$ tians, “There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 


ir? the logical outcome of 
to veil his face. It is, 
ch teaching to the digni- 
oman’s view of sex rela- 


menon—vituperation of the 
it, a phenomenon entirely 
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absent from the writings of female religious. ‘Did the nyns 
spend their time in the nasty imaginations which deface the 
writings of monks?’ an old Anglo-Roman friend of mine used 
to ask. And in Priscilla’s one reference to the subject the rela- 
tions are exactly equal: ‘in all,’ ‘undefiled,’ and ‘God will 
judge the offenders.’ Not the least superiority of her epistle 
is the absence of all puerijty and poverty of imagery, of all 
fantastic over-statement. Hence it has a greater serenity, a 
greater moral poise, than any epistle of Paul. 

If we seek a reason stronger than difference of temperament 
and difference in mental poise or to explain the profound dis- 


we shall find it then in the difference of sex. It is a distinction 
which bulks more largely here, not because Prisca is a woman 
but because Paul is typically male. Unlike Plato, Buddha, 
Catherine of Siena, the Lord of the Gospel himself, he shows 
a marked sexual temperament, and it is because Prisca’s writ- 
ing, like that of most spiritual geniuses, has the quality and 
equality of sexlessness that it comes up in sharp contrast against 
the disturbing element of sex in Paul. But Hebrews is written 
at the threshold of a new order, and there is no shrinking from 
the responsibility involved, whether the foundation to be laid 
be spiritual, ethical, or simply liturgical. We must say, there- 
fore, that the writer deliberately sets aside the hyper-sexualisa- 
tion of the past and accepts sexlessness on the moral and spiritual 
plane as the higher type of good, as part of the new order which 
is to be. ; 

The crux of the question of the Priscan authorship lies in 
the destination of the epistle. That destination was Rome. 
What are the proofs? ‘The Christians addressed are m Italy, 
for the only salutations sent are from the Italian brethren : 
‘Those from Italy salute you.’ The earliest traces of the epistle 
are to be found in documents of Roman origin; the first letter 
ever indited by the Church of Rome quotes and imitates it 
freely (Clem. ad Cor. 12, 17, 18, 36, 43, 56), and both Hermas 
in the Shepherd and Justin supply close parallels. It is not 
till the end of the second century that the epistle was known 
and quoted elsewhere. Again, it is addressed to a society we 
had some time previously passed through a fiery trial (x. 82-85) 


and been made the ‘ gazing-stock ` of the Churches ; or 2 
Church fits this description so well as the Roman, bene 
seen the persecution of Nero and the martyrdoms of both se 
and Paul in the two lustres preceding the date of this ej Se 
Tts recipients form a small coterie (vV. 
tures as these were interpreted by the 


12), learned in th Scrip ae 
hellenist Jews. and > 
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| 
| 
| 
acgustomed to philosophical images and discourse as dis tinguished j 
from rabbinical, and the writer has with this coterie relations | 
of special intimacy (vi. 9-12; x. 89; xiii. 19, 22, 23). ‘The plain 
sense’ of xiii. 19 ‘is that the author’s home is with the Church 
addressed.’ Harnack emphasises the point that this was not 
an entire Church, but some smaller Christian society, a Church 
within aChurch. It isa homogenegzis society ; there is no sugges- 
tion, as we havo seen, of the conflict between Jew and Gentile, | 
or of the sectarian divisions and rival teachings revealed in | 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Titus, James, 1 John, | 
Jude. Where shall we look for a coterie of this sort in the 
year 70 save in the church-house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome? | 
Moreover, the epistle is remarkable for its interchange of the 
personal pronouns ‘we’ and ‘I.’ Sometimes the writer writes | 
‘we, sometimes ‘I.’ This itself suggests the authorship of | 
Prisca and Aquila, or rather of Prisca writing in her own name | 
and Aquila’s to the church-in-the-house at Rome. Such an i 
interchange of the singular and plural pronoun is so curious a | 
factor that the onus is thrown on those who deny the Priscan i 
authorship to find a convenient author and a destination other 
than Rome for the epistle. | 
We may dismiss the hypothesis of a joint production ; only 
ono mind is behind the unity and sequence of this epistle. | 
Neither was Aquila its author. There is no argument for the 
authorship of Aquila which is not stronger for that of Prisca. 
Of these two, Prisca’s is the more conspicuous personality. In 
the Epistles and in Acts she is usually placed first, and there 
was no Jewish sanction for such a usage. When Paul wrote 
his epistle to the Romans, Prisca was the most important 
A Christian there, and is the first saluted; and it is to be noted 
3 that when writing to Rome-or from Rome S. Paul is careful 
to put her name before that of her husband. We know that 
it was for her theological and christological teaching that Prisca 
È yas remarkable (Acts xviii. 24-26). Now if a woman—and all 
a e e e aer 
pee € centuries as a prominent 
personality it may be conceded that she is a more important 
figure than the man with her. Take a co ee 
; nspicuous Jewish 
stance, the Song of Deborah and B i : i 
nence of Deborah i i a a i iho promi 
S obvious throughout; again and again the 


s i » H . 
cay re i a na iv. 19. Assuming that the salutations in Rom. 
of 2 Tim. Tahae iv. 12 EN we may think of the authenticity 
_ ‘may take it that the salutations-are imported feo SC Uine letter to Ephesus) we 


and these salutations are written eumported from an authentic letter of Paul’s, a 


in Rome (2 Tim. iv. 20). 
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` that Aquila should write: ‘ Pray for us . . . I exhort you the 


inscription at the shrine of Hippolytus he could discover nothing — 
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‘J’ breaks forth, and the ‘I’ is Deborah. We may be equally 
sure that the ‘I’ in Hebrews is Prisca. There is internal 
evidence which appeals to me with force, but which I recognise 
depends upon a psychological appreciation. With such a wife 
had Aquila been the effective author he would have used swe’ 
throughout ; he would not have dropped into ‘I.’ It must be 
borne in mind that for man @nd wife to count with equal autho- 
rity in their work is so rare, that if the man adopted ‘we’ in 
penning an epistle of this kind it would be because he was not 
sufficient to write it in his own person, and those he addressed 
were as well aware of this as he was. And it is not natural 


more to do this that I may be restored to you the sooner.’ It 
is natural and affectionate in Priscilla. 

The epistle has been handed down to us anonymously, 
because it was Prisca’s not Aquila’s. One of these early busy- 
bodies who occupied themselves in destroying the traces of 
women’s part in evangelisation struck out its superscription and 
subscription, but no false name was interpolated. Had it been 
possible to count upon any tradition that Aquila wrote the letter 
or had any real part in it, it would have come down to us as 
of ‘ Aquila and Prisca.’ But in the Rome of the second century, 
no doubt, it would have been impossible to cause an epistle to 
go by the name of Aquila alone. Hence its anonymity. 

In this anonymity Hebrews is singular. No other epistle 
came down to us with no name, no tradition of a name. And 
what other excelled Hebrews in importance? It is the more 
remarkable that this particular document should have lost its 
title and signature because its character is that of a letter written 
home, on the weightiest of subjects, by a person of first im- 
portance to those addressed. It may be urged that it is strange 
it should have been possible in Rome—that home of Christian 
traditions—to obliterate the name of Priscilla. But Rome itself 
affords us at least two striking examples of obliteration or quasi- 
obliteration of the greatest memories. When Pope Damasus, 
the antiquarian pontiff of the fourth century, came to write his 


to say about him. Doctor of the Church, bishop, martyr, a ; 
great theological writer, taking part in the most stirring ee a 
troversies of the second century, Hippolytus was utterly fo. l 
gotten, and his Philosophumena have reached us without his 


name. And has it not been possible to doubt the prese: e ¢ 
Peter himself in Rome because of the vagueness 


of a tra tio 


Which nevertheless left more traces in the etofi di 


the sojourn of Paul, for which there is documentary eviden 


Es  - 
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€The anonymity of the epistle has extended sei to the tille; / 
the superscription ‘To the Hebrews’ is not D aes Tt is in 
striking contrast with that ‘To the Romans, i oth epistles 
were written to Rome, both were written to Jews of the Dis. 
persion, and both writers are hellenisers. It would appear that 
the distinction was made in support of the uncritical assumption 
that Paul, having addressed the Gentile Church in his other | 
epistles, wrote this one to the Jews. But Paul, though writing 
to attract the Gentiles, is careful to tell us that the Jew has | 
much advantage every way (Rom. jii. 1, 2), without however | 
persuading us that it is so; Prisca, on the other hand, content 
in this epistle to assume that all Christianity is based upon 
Jewish data, as it sprang from Judaism, and to address her 
universalising propositions to none, apparently, but Jewish 
hearers, abolishes in the course of it all racial and local advan- 
tage. Nothing in the New Testament suggests that Prisca | 
and Aquila were judaizers. Their missionary work, like Paul’s, tl 
was among ‘the Churches of the Gentiles? (Rom. xvi. 4), and 
a letter which bears no hint of the distinction between Gentile 
and Jew could certainly not have been written, as has been 
suggested, for the benefit of some Jewish section of the Church 
in Rome. Nevertheless there is a certain permanent propricty 
- in the titles of the two epistles, so long as we remember that 
the one object of Prisca’s Jewish letter to her fellow-Christians 
in Rome was to set before them for ever the issue-point she had 
found, which took them and her away from place and race and 
time to that eternal Christ whose work in us is ‘ after the power 
of an endless life.’ 
It is this pseudo-inscription “To the Hebrews’ that has hyp- 
notised a critic so thorough as Westcott. He seizes all the 
data ; he points out that it is an ‘important fact’ that the book 
was first known in Rome because it was there that the Pauline 
authorship was most persistently denied. He suspects it was 
ee as the outcome of a crisis (The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on oe ie an to the existing temple ; but the ‘ domı- 
sacrificial and ae Soe institutions as centreing iN 
destination fe th > A e ae D fatal to any oba 
fact that the ane ue meus of Jerusalem !° Even that striking 
ein oie rererences in Hebrews are the literary refer- 
. ent of the Scriptures, and not those of a Pales- 
tinian Jew familiar with the cere ni i ae int of 
the clues here suggested monies, gives him no hint o 
or adopted : that the work is exclusively 


* Some place ‘ where Judai i i 
this aspect,’ p. xxxix. ism would present itself with practical force under 
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hellenist, that the crisis it is written to bridge over is the fall 
of the temple, and that it was written to Rome by the Romane 
Prisca. No other clues provide the fitting setting and circum- 
stance for this epistle. 
When we turn to the Roman tradition concerning Prisca 
and Aquila we find that Rome knows nothing of the report that 
they died at Ephesus. The itimeraries, the martyrologies, and 
the Acta all relate that their bodies lay in Rome, in the cata- 
comb of Priscilla. Prisca or Priscilla is indeed one of the great 
names of Roman Christianity, and the catacomb on the Via 
Salaria probably take its name from its presumed founder, the 
mother of that Pudens who with his wife Claudia send saluta- 
tions by Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21). The site of the ecclesia domestica 
is also preserved on the Aventine, where the ancient basilica of 
Sta, Prisca was enumerated among Roman parish churches 
in the fifth century as the titulus Priscae. Not till the close of 
the eighth century does this become titulus Aquilae et Priscae; 
in the tenth we have domus Aquilae sew Priscae, and in the 
twelfth ‘title of the blessed Aquila and Prisca’; but the early 
Church called it simply titulus Priscae. Some relationship 
existed between the Roman Priscilla and Prisca. The most 
probable supposition is that Priscilla owed her faith to Prisca, 
who may have been her freedwoman—one of those liberti who 
formed the bulk of the Jewish community in Rome—taking, 
according to classical custom, her patron’s name. A well-read 
Hebrew attached to such a house as the Roman Priscillii would 
have had unusual opportunities of cultivation. Some modern 
authorities think that Prisca was not herself a Jew, and that 
the cireumlocution in the Greek of Acts xviii. 2 is adopted to 
distinguish her from her Jewish husband. ‘That her nurture 
was Roman seems the safest hypothesis, and a happy ‘find’ of 
De Rossi’s points to a connexion between the house on the 
Aventine and the Pudentian house on the- Esquiline, for a 
bronze inscription which comes from a domus adjacent to the 


basilica of Prisca describes the owner as a Pudens adopted by 
@ Cornelius. Aquila, though an attempt has been made to 
llied with the founder 


derive his name from the Acilii, a gens a 
of the catacomb of Priscilla whose hypogeum lies close to hers, 
Was probably, as Acts report, a Jew from Pontus, and met ai 
Prisca in Rome. 

It does not seem open to doubt 
When Paul lodged with them at Corint : 
and Aquila were to be counted among the very first Christian = 
and that she was one of the first— perhaps the first—to learn = 
the faith in Rome. As leaders of a church-house both in Rome 
and in the Ephesian * Church of Asia’ they come before 


bt that both were Christians — 
h. I take it that Prisca — 
jans, 


es 
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œtried evangelists; and the supposition that though they Werg 
Paul's co-workers they were not his immediates disciples has 
New Testament evidence, for the Christianity of Apollos differeg 
in some way from that of Paul (Cf. Acts xviii. 26-28 With 
l Cor. iii. 4), and this supposition is strengthened to the ‘point 
of certainty if Hebrews be the work of Prisca. = . 

If the salutations in Rom. nyi. are in their original setting, 
Prisca and Aquila were back in Rome about the year 58, but 
it is difficult to believe they were there between A.D. 64-67, 
These are the years which saw the martyrdoms of Peter and 
Paul, and Prisca’s is not among the names of those great Roman 
Christians who ministered to the apostles or buried their bodies. 
It is hard to believe, too, that they would themselves have 
escaped martyrdom, and their names are not found among the 
victims of the Neronian persecution. We must hold that Prisca’s 
desire to return to Rome was fulfilled (Heb. xiii. 19, 23). She 
did return, and she and Aquila fell victims to the persecution 
under Domitian. 

A Roman by adoption and status, Prisca lived in the midst 
of those things which Paul desired so greatly to see: ‘I must 
see Rome.’ His Epistle to the Romans is the taur de force of 
a hellenising Jew, who has sat at the feet of Gamaliel, writing 
to the centre of the civilised world. But hers is the matured 
and serene work of the cultivated Hebrew who had lived at that 
centre. Paul as a colonial ‘Roman ’ dwelling on the outskirts 

the ideal of the civis Romanus 
his universalising of Christ. But 
the ideas to be derived from the 
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For A be 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not... 
Lo! I am come to do thy will, O God 


Not after the law of a carnal comm 


andment but afte tl 
an indissoluble life r tne power of 


For our God is a consuming fire. 


| 

r | If Prisca wrote Hebrews ®e must discard one or two time- 
worn assumptions. It has always been recognised that the 

epistle stands ‘among the highest of New Testament writings.’ 

| Tt was in view of its immense importance that it was sought 

to shelter it under the name of an apostle, to give it a Pauline 

| sanction.” But the writer of Hebrews was not an apostle. 

| Writer and hearers alike had learnt their Christianity from 
evangelists (ii. 3, 4; xiii. 7), and the subsequent sojourn in 

E Rome of Petet and Paul is in fat anA A xiii. 7. I 
Prisca wrote Hebrews then we 
I, for one, had registered, as to the inconspicuous place to be 
assigned to women in the creation of dogma and ritual compared 
with the conspicuous place they have filled in the arts of govern- 
ment and administration. For Hebrews shows that a woman 
played a chief rôle in the formation of Christian theology. 
Prisca writing after the death of Peter and Paul to put in 
memory the Church of Rome and consolidate its faith becomes 
one of the pillars of Roman faith and hence of the faith of 
Christendom. 

But we must also revise our Roman theological history. Tt 
will no longer be possible to affirm that Rome contributed 
nothing to dogmatic Christianity, that she was here, as else- 
where, an organiser, an administrator, but not a creator ; for 
through Prisca the Roman Church takes a foremost place in the 
building up of the primitive faith. The residuary legatee of the 
fall of Jerusalem—as Rathe and Gfrérer have shown in modern 
times, and as even Jerome perceived in the fourth century— 
Was Rome. The ruin of the Messiah’s city turned the minds of 
men to the city on the Seven Hills which had been baptised 
in the bléod of the chief apostles and was the capital of the 
World. It is the Roman Prisca’ who bids us look once more upon 

‘rusalens*that we may turn and gaze away from the holy city 
Or ever, : > ith 

In associating this noblest writing of the apostolic age with 

€ ecclesia domestica of Prisca and Aquila in Rome we ae 
plete the picture of what was, what must have been, a pa 
foyer of the faith, a chief centre of evangelisation, light, an 


must revise a judgment which 


i When the Egyptian Church attributed the epistle 


Modesty ' was assigned as the reason for its anonymity. 
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détrine, a workshop of Roman Christianity. Had not the name 


of Paul persistently usurped the place due to its author, the | 
early Church, like the nascent Church, would have remembered 
what it owed to women, the ages which have followed would 
not have been, in this respect at least, quite so ‘ dark,’ and we 
should have learnt to number the name of a woman among the 
great evangelists—Paul, Apollos, &ephas—‘ I am of Prisca!’ 
The Roman origin of the epistle, indeed, is inshrined in the | 
Roman liturgy. In that liturgy, and in no other, the priesthood | 
of Melchizedek is invoked, and the words used are those of the | : 
Epistle to the Hebrews—summus sacerdos Melchisedech. More- | 


over, by a fluke, they are recorded in the oldest reference to the 
Roman canon, and must take their place by the side of the | 

‘Amen!’ of Justin as root-words of the liturgy. They sum | i 

perhaps the most original as it is the most characteristic contri- | c 

bution to the Gospel. It formed the pivot of Prisca’s recon- | i 

struction of the temple not made with hands, and it was meet | } 
it should find expression in the liturgy of the great Church she | 

illustrated. | j 
M. A. R. TUKER. | 
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HETRLOOMS OF EMPIRE 
D 
A PLEA FOR ANIMALS IN INDIA 


Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness. He is gracious, 
and full of compassion.—Psaum 112. 

There is no beast on earth, nor bird which flies with its wings, but 
the same is a people like unto you—unto the Lord shall they return.— 
Konan. 

He who injures no animated creatures shall attain without hardship 
whatever he thinks of, whatever he strikes for, whatever he fixes his mind 
on.—INsTITUTES OF Manu. 

Whosoever in this world harms living beings, whether once or twice 
born, and in whom there is no compassion for living beings, let one know 
him as an outcast.—Surra NIPATA. 

To no one will we deny ; to no one will we delay ; to no one will we sell 
justice.—Eatract from the Lorp CHANCELLOR’ s Oath. 


A SHORT summary of the various conditions that govern animal 
life in India has already been given in an article entitled 
‘Animals in their Relation to Empire,’ which appeared last 
year in the September number of this Review; and the further 
information now offered is the outcome of a general demand for 
some definite details of the difficulties which surround the sub- 
ject of the protection of the animals of that country. As regards 
primary difficulties the pioneers of this movement will find in 
all lands that their cause will not be as easy to advocate as are 
| those which make a melodramatic appeal to human nature, for 
it cannot inspire that passion“for saving souls which has made 
a Salvation Army, nor does it possess that emotion from which 
religious Orders, that have endured for centuries, have sprung, 
| Nor can jt light into being the spirit of a whole nation at a call 
to arms. But it is a cause which by its appeal to reason, to 
justice, and to humanity should enjoin upon each one of us the = 
duty of saving the desolate and the oppressed of the non-human : 
Tace in every part of the world. It is not a cause in which there 
can be records of inspired moments, but it 1s certainly one- 
Which will call for the fighting of forlorn hopes from hor 
Who enrol themselves under the great standard of hum: 
at eternal civil war, waged in every country, between 
Claims of the weak and the oppressions of the stron axis 
_ Even statesmen and politicians of all national ea 
Tecognise that-the shafts of cynical -criticism | 
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{ 
berled at humane efforts on behalf of the ae ie ie work 
has quietly, with dignity, and in its own appom i place, become 
one of the most important levers for the betterment of society, 
and is therefore a development in the life of nations which 
is also incidental to_world-order; -world=purpose, and world- 

. Pet is a branch of social and industrial reform in which Great 
Britain has always enjoyed the full moral advantage of the 
initiative, for the mind of this country has ever been open and 
catholic enough to welcome any phase of reform in which the 
elements of truth could be clearly discerned; and this conflict 
for the humble rights of animals has long been legitimised in ` 
our own land. 

There are, however, other battlefields of wide extent and 
large interests, for the inhabitants of the British Isles are the 
inheritors of an estate of unparalleled magnificence, and future 
soldiers of mercy will find that they must assist in clearing 
the way for truer thought and juster action in this respect in 
many of the countries that owe us allegiance. 

No one who has gained an insight into animal life in India 
can fail to have observed that the various Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Acts are more honoured in the breach than in the, 
observance, and all must agree that no inauguration of reform 
will yield the desired result unless it is followed up and con- 
solidated in practice. The inadequate measures at present in 
force to deal with this great evil are without much practical 
result, and, in spite of much eloquence and many representa- 
tions, this state of affairs is allowed to continue, until the public 
has grown accustomed and callous to actions that should call 
forth condemnation from even half-hearted supporters of general 
animal welfare. It is useless to deny that this subject has 

fallen into a position of neglect and under-estimation among 

he authorities administering the British government of India, 
and the importance of this statement will be appreciated when 
1t is understood that, owing to conditions prevailing in that 
country, no undertaking, it matters not of how meritorious & 


nature, could ever be brought to a successful issue without some 
measure of official support. | 


of this kind will always rema 
the foundation and bed 
India, and until it is a 
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concerns that greatest sufferer, the bullock, the ordinary bezt 
of draught in India. He is habitually either underfed or over- 
worked—the result in every case being that his bones are ready 

| to start through his skin, while his neck is too often cruelly 

| galled by the yoke; and twisting of the tail, as a means of 

i making him increase his pace, is carried to such a reckless 
extent that it is common togsee animals with tails -kinked~by 
dislocation of the joints, or even diminished by half of their 
length from the mortification of the over-twisted portion. 

| Letters are continually appearing in the Anglo-Indian Press 
complaining of the shocking cases of ill-usage of bullocks, and 
the communication below was published by the Statesman, a 
leading Calcutta journal, on the 9th of August 1910: 


` 


A correspondent writes: A case came before the Registrar at the Lall 
Bazaar Police Court on Thursday, in which a native bullock-driver was 
prosecuted for brutally ill-treating and torturing a bullock in his charge. 
I appeared, with the police who were prosecuting. It was a horrible, 
brutal act I saw perpetrated opposite the Small Cause Court. A bullock 
having sunk down from fatigue, was being unmercifully flogged by the’ 
driver with a double-leather thong whip. Refusing to rise, the man then 
flogged it with the full swing of his arm, as rapidly as he could, round the 
head, eyes, and nose. This failing to secure the desired result, he removed 
one of the hardwood yoke pegs and with the full swing of his arms hit it on 
the sides of its nose and head. Blood instantly poured from its nostrils. 
T could no more stand the sight and caught him a blow which knocked him 
silly, and then gave him in charge. The bullock then lay stretched out as 
dead, and massage had to be resorted to, and cold water poured on its 
head and in its nostrils. When recovered from its stupor it was got 
on its feet again. I wish the public would realise their duty as citizens 
and to these poor dumb creatures to which we owe so much, to put a 
stop to this brutal cruelty which goes on daily in our streets. These poor 
dumb, submissive animals, born into servitude to work for us willy-nilly 
all their lives and upon which we are absolutely dependent for so much, 
should be treated very differently from what they are. If more people 
Would only report in like manner cases of gross cruelty that they see—and 
there are scores daily in Calcutta alone—fear of the consequences alone 
Would stamp out these practices, although I fear the brutal hearts will 
not in any way be changed. And I ask you, what xight-minded, sym- 
pathetic, compassionate man or woman will grudge, say, one hour of his 
or her time in such a cause? 


It must not be forgotten that in these great commercial 
Centres a vested interest unfortunately exists in the perpetuation 
of cruelty, and that in such localities we are on the deadly 
Slopes of self-interest—a position singularly well suited for self- 

efence, the ground generally affording an extensive view of 
minor positions, and the advantages accruing from weakness. : 
‘Ne summit is, indeed, almost impregnable, and here the 
Opposing forces will be found entrenched in great strength, 
deliberately shutting their eyes to facts; and the é ee 
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wierance of unpalatable truth will undoubtedly arouse hostility, 1 

} Tt is difficult to secure a consensus of binding opinion, upon the | 
concerns of a bankrupt and neglected portion of the community, | 
t 


a Cu 


in a combined civilisation where the motto in all temporal 
concerns is ever ‘ Excelsior.’ , 

i The force of this statement will be accentuated by the 
publication of the following letteny. Duplicates of the first were 
addressed by me to the secretaries of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Trades’ Association (Calcutta) : 

24th of March 1911. 
Sır, —I have noticed so much overloading and consequent cruelty to 
bullocks in the business thoroughfares of Calcutta that I am writing to 
enlist your sympathy on their behalf, and to ask you if you will request 
your members to use their influence to prevent this ill-usage by intimating 
that they will not employ contractors to remove their goods who do not 
treat their animals with humanity. I am sure that if the members of 
the Trades’ Association would issue a notice of this kind, it would go 
far towards minimising this evil, and I would be very grateful if you 
would be kind enough to also suggest the adoption of such a course to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Some of the railways, at my sugges- 
tion, have sent out strict orders for the better protection of animals 
travelling on their lines, and good has already resulted.—Yours faithfully, 
Z. CHARLTON. 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. | 
3rd of April 1911. 
Drar Mapam,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated 24th of March, with reference to the treatment of draught bullocks 
in this city. The Committee of the Chamber have carefully .considered 
the suggestion which you put before them. They are entirely in sympathy 
with the views which you express; but they are convinced that no action 
which they might take in the way which you Propose would tend to effect 
an improvement. They have, however, forwarded your letter to the 
¥ Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with 
ee aM it should receive attention, and that efforts should 
etter treatment for the bullocks.—Yours faithfully, 


H. M. Haywoop, 
Secretary. 


poea 


From the Trades’ Associ 
Bengal Chamber of 
translate their unim 


ation I received no reply, and the 
pate refused, as has been scen, to 
sae npeachable sentiments into action by adopt- 
eee only effective way of placing a check on the horrible 
Se ae ee seen in almost any Calcutta thoroughfare—the 
will to ne 7 only requiring a common mind and a common 
ach q a s force. As the suggestion made by me had 
aan 3 some members of the local S.P.C.A., the 
arding of my letter to that Society could hardly serve any 
really useful purpose. E = 
ae waa esish, Indians are past-masters in the art of 
ae : e suterings of the overloaded animals are some- 
umes preferred to the risk of losing a little gain. Such strikes 
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| have resulted before now in all the i sea 3 
| | animals being hastily taken out of peck ran ees 
| on the streets in their unfit state as before. an cae Oe 
| on sant l elore, and the cruel owners 
| have been allowed to win all along the line in order that Enolis} 
| í profits shall ee the slightest diminution. Seo me 
sn aly tobe en ng lle pone to tm he fide 
i Pea gi CUlta 1s self-condemned, and one 
wishes that those who feel an interest in the subject could visit 
i the ous in Calcutta and see, as I have done, the stereotyped 
| farce that daily takes place there. $ 
a el of hackery wallahi or ghari-drivers, pass in 
single file before His W orship, all charged with ill-treating 
their animals. They admit their guilt, produce the one or two 
rupees fine inflicted upon them, and pass out to pursue the same 
conduct until they are once more haled before the magistrate 
to pay the fine again. Can any reasonable being believe that 
this kind of mechanical routine, day by day, can have any serious 
eflect in suppressing the heartless cruelty inflicted on these 
fellow-creatures of ours, or in bringing home the serious nature 
of their offence to the owners of these poor bullocks and horses? 

Tt is not even just towards these brutal drivers, as the degree 
of cruelty must surely have varied in the many cases thus 
summarily settled, and the ends of justice would be better 
served by bringing the weight of the law upon the contractors 
themselves. Cart contracts sometimes pass through eight hands 
before they reach the stage of action, and by that time profits 
are impossible except by gross overloading. 

The Calcutta $.P.C.A. was brought into existence in 1860 
with the specific object of controlling the overloading and other 
atrocities seen in the streets of that town, but since that date 
the Society’s failure to induce the Government to declare any 
legal limit of load has been complete, and as time advances the 
difficulty seems to increase, and apathy.has crystallised into 

«total inaction. The overloading agitation periodically takes on 
an acute stage with the public, and then the municipality or 
the police declare a certain load for the regulation of traffic. 
After a short time this is ignored, and in any cases brought up 
the prosecution have to prove that the bullocks are incapable 
of drawing the load—an almost impossible task. This last year 
Some 1424 cases of overloading were prosecuted, the fines 
mflicted amounting to Rs. 1580, or a little over a rupee a case. 
Hach case means a lengthened detention of the agent, for after 
arrest the vehicle has to be unloaded, contents weighed, and 
loaded again at the Society’s expense, which often amounts to 

More than the fine inflicted. : ea 

The declaration of a legal load-limit would cut at what may es 
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be defined as the root of all the cruelty to bullocks in the streets j 
où Calcutta. It is quite time that there was some strict defini- 
tion as to what constitutes a load for a pair of bullocks. These 
unfortunate animals vary so much in size and strength that | 
the load-line, so to speak, cannot be laid down with any cer- 
tainty, and at the same time its determination cannot safely be 
left to the carter or the contractor. Let anyone look carefully 
at the different bullock-carts in’ the streets of Bombay or | 
Calcutta, and it will be easily seen that all are loaded to their 
utmost capacity quite irrespective of the size of the animals; 
or let him observe a string of carts, all laden with the same j 
material, and it will be noticed that some poor beasts can hardly | 
get along, while others of larger and stouter build evidently feel | 
the yoke less of a burden. Then, again, to see these animals | 
trying to pull a heavily laden cart up an incline or off the road | 
on to the pavement is positively excruciating, their cloven hoofs 
not lending themselves to the work. | 
The ‘declaration of a legal load-limit should be determined | 
by the height of the bullock, measured from shoulder to ground- 
level. 
| The work of checking the cruel practice of overloading would 
| also be immensely advanced by a simple and effective law 
Tequiring that the name and address of the owner should be 
| painted clearly, in English characters, in a conspicuous position 
on every bullock-cart. Owing to the fear of easier prosecution, 
| contractors and others would be chary of sending out ill-fed, 
diseased, and overloaded animals, and this is a measure which 
should be adopted at once. At present a false name and 
addre if there appears a likelihood of 
inquiry, and the difficulty of eventually discovering the offender 
native population is obvious. 
preventive character would soon 
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ty to animals. The first two of a 
from the report of the Calcutta | 
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a p.c.A., 1911, and the third from the Statesman of the 20d 
of October 1912 : 


An overloaded cart was the cause of ono of the bullocks attached to it 
falling in the street. The hackery driver had tied a piece of rope tightly 
round the bullock’s nostrils, and was goading it to rise with the butt-end 
of his whip, when the bullock fell back dead, suffocated by cerebral 
hemorrhage. Fine, fifteen rupeesg 

A bullock had fallen by the way as the direct result of an overladen 
cart. The contents of the cart, which were weighed at the nearest police 
station, aggregated some twenty-odd maunds more than what is considered 
a reasonable load. Fine, two rupees, 

Before the Police Magistrate of Howrah, a Hindu carter was charged 
by the Howrah Traffic Police with torturing a bullock. The animal refused 
to move at the foot of the bridge and came down on its knees. The 
accused attempted to make it stand on its legs, but failed. Thereupon, as 
alleged, losing his temper, he drove an iron bar into the beast’s eye, 
actually plucking it out of the socket, Fine, five-rupees. 


There could hardly be a more humiliating experience for 
those to whom the very name of England stands for what is 
best in the world, than to realise the national disgrace implied 
by the present impotence of the arm of ordered government to 
restrain the fearful cruelties which occur daily at the docks and 
trading centres of Bombay and Calcutta. Here, in the brilliant 
sunshine of long Indian days, the Devil appears fo have come 
on earth again, and to have found in the sufferings of the | 
animals the line of least resistance. The air resounds with the 
yells of human brutes, clubbing their whips, and bringing them | 
down with stunning violence on the heads and noses of their f 
overloaded bullocks and buffaloes. This is varied by lashing | 
them over the eyes, kicks, and the usual cruel tail-twisting. Ii 
noticed that the wretched bullocks had a profound dread of this \ 
latter form of torture, and it was pitiful to see the stricken | 
creatures meet these infernal onslaughts with that eternal note. | 
of quietude and gravity, with that dignity in supreme. misfor- | 
tune more moving than any outcry. i 

In every direction there was some evidence of cruelty, 
reminding one of Dr. E. J. Dillon’s ‘deadly-visions out of the: 
~plague-polluted mist --forcing one to wonder whether 

© Whole-endt Of civilisation is economic, and jarring the belief 

at Great Britain has generally found national probity to be 3 
Within the realms of practical politics. : ie 

One could eee one’s Sint of view by the relation Os 
Many instances, grim, repellent, ghastly, sad, or sordid, of © 


he stern realities of suffering in tho. ikworn existance of this 
Shuman, submerged wreckagt ‘Dut surely enough has been — 
wid to light a steady flame of determination in the hearts 


Mtons to lift the burden from these wearied lives, so ful 
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ail and persecution, and to resolve that the 
host of victims whose sacrifice is involved shall never again 
pass into oblivion, nor shall their destinies ae totally at 
the mercy of a body of men who thus reveal their standard of 
honour. 

Such deeds of darkness should awake the national conscience, 
and should make us face the situation frankly, an d realise that no 
half-measures are possible, for this betrayal of justice is too bare- 
faced to brook. delay_or. palliation. The method under which such 
wrongs can happen requires bringing into the light of day, and 
should be rigidly and impartially scrutinised ; while uncertain 
and floating tactics should be replaced by direct organisation. 
A craven fear of responsibility should cease to cloud the official 
vision, and instead of small societies, working indirectly and 
sporadically, with their efforts often foredoomed to failure by . 
hampering tradition, as at present, this work should be estab- 
| lished upon a broad, systematic, and recognised base throughout 
ithe country. 

There are no places where humane intervention on behalf 
of the animals is more sorely required than it is upon the various 
Tonga roads all over India, where the state of the ponies em- 
ployed in the transport of passengers and mails necessitates 
a far stricter system of supervision than any that obtains at 
present. 

On the 25th of January 1911 the Punjab Government noti- 
fied, in its official Gazette, that the provisions of Sections 2 to 
12 of Act XI. of 1890 (an Act for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals) had been extended to the Rawal Pindi-Murree-Kashmit 
Road from the boundary of the Rawal Pindi Municipality to the 
Kashmir border at Kohala, including all the area up to the 
boundaries of privately owned land on each side of the road, and 
also all public Paraos (halting stages) and encamping grounds 
along the road. 

; A little later I received a letter from Sir Louis Dane, 
Dieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in the course of which the 
following remark occurs : 


bfack days of trav 


ss Rit 


eesti 


The Act was extended to the Rawal Pindi-Murree-Kohala Road in con- 
Pie ence of the direct evidence which I obtained of the overloading which 
doubt thet ie ee my Journeys over the road in December. I haveno | 
of the ge: ention was specially directed to the matter in consequen? 
ie general question raised in the Memorial promoted by you. 


His Honour here refers to a petition, with 1568 si gnaturess 


Be Res 3 z = Ore gencral extension of Act XT. of 1890 through- 
oie Ce presented for his consideration 7 
the pre a at Simla, and whi fierwar en 

tie Govern ne which was afterwards s¢ 
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T'he miseries of the ‘Tonga ponies and pack-animals on tòis 
road are a matter of common knowledge in India, and in April 
1911 a small committee was formed at Rawal Pindi in order that 
i a practical start should be made to deal with these evils. The 
| strongest attempt which has been made since the British occu- 
| pation of India then began, to bring up the full strength of the 
‘law, and to achieve some @eal result, even in face of local 
| jealousies, apathy, and official obstinacy. On the Ist of May 
‘two sergeants of the 10th Hussars were appointed as inspectors, 
/S.P.C.A. ‘T'wo troop-horses were provided for each soldier, and 
| while one inspector patrolled the Rawal Pindi end of the road 
ithe other proceeded to Murree and worked in the interests of 
‘the animals at that hill station. 
‘An inquiry was also instituted into the watering arrange- 
ments for the animals at the various Tonga stages along the 
road to the Kashmir boundary, and these were found to be 
generally defective. Such a shortage of water prevails that at 
Kohala, the last stage before entering Kashmir, there was at 
times none at all, and the poor animals had to trust to the 
ministrations of the Tonga syces, who were often not anxious 
to take the trouble of fetching it from some distance for them. 

This terrible form of preventable suffering having been 
brought to the notice of General Sir James Willcocks, now com- 
manding the Northern Army in India, it aroused his kindly 
interest at once, and ill-used and thirsty animals from Tongas, 
ekka ponies bringing huge bales of silk from Srinagar, the lame 
and tired toilers of the bullock trains, dusty and starved mules 
and donkeys will all have occasion in the future to be grateful 
for the efforts that this well-known soldier is making to alleviate 
their misery in this respect. 

As regards the Kashmir Road, year after year letters have 
appeared in the various Anglo-Indian journals, drawing attention 
to forms of cruelty pursued upon it by the wicked of both 
hationalities, who flourish like the green bay-tree in these far- 
away regions, where the light of day has not been thrown on 


: the sufferings of their victims. 


j The Maharaja of Kashmir sometimes engages many ponies 
at short notice, and this circumstance puts an unbearable strain 
on the only animals then available for ordinary passenger traffic. 
Truth compels one to mention that officers of the English 
army returning from Kashmir, though aware of this state of 
affairs, often retin to start in sufficient time to allow for this 
and kindred occurrences, and there is a sombre record in the 
annals of that dreary road of many instances 1m which they — 
Nave deliberate ed the ponies to ; ir 
Order to a n upon breaking of leave 
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Jẹ future it should be for the military authorities in India anq 
for the public opinion of England to decide if such behaviour 
is compatible with ‘ the conduct of an officer and a gentleman,’ 

It was grievous also to be an eye-witness of the callous and 
ignorant conduct of one’s fellow-countrywomen. I have seen 
heavy landaus full of women, children, and luggage arriving in 
Murree under a sweltering sun, te ponies, with starting veins, 
panting, ready to drop, and bleeding at the nose from the altitude 
—having been brought up the cruel gradient of the Murree hills 
at a hand-gallop by their Pathan drivers. Upon addressing a 
remonstrance about the condition of the animals to the graven 
images of complacency seated in these vehicles, it was dispirit- 
ing to hear from the lips of Englishwomen that, regardless of 
the sufferings of the horses, they had given directions to the 


syce to ‘get along as hard as he could.’ Everyone in India | 


knows that these functionaries would sooner imperil the lives 
of their horses than the loss of a possible rupee, and it is difficult 
to exaggerate the suffering caused by such heartless instructions 
to these defenceless creatures, who must ever bear the brunt of 
the world’s rough service, and who are all blended in the same 
network of being as ourselves. 

The work of the protection of animals in Murree is grievously 
handicapped by the unfortunate site originally chosen for the 
Civil Veterinary Hospital. This building is situated on what 
amounts to an inaccessible eminence, approached by steep, 
winding paths, along which it must be very difficult to bring 
injured or ailing animals, not to speak of the loss of time 
involved to the owners. Animal labour is always so heavy and 
unceasing on these hill roads, and cases of injury and ill-treat- 
ment are often so serious that the unfortunate site of this 
institution constitutes a grave drawback to its practical utility. 

These facts were set forth by me in a communication to the 
Director of Industries for the Punjab Government, mention 
being also made of a certain sum of money which was already 
available in Murree for the removal of the hospital to a situa- 
tion on the outskirts of the town, infinitely more favourable for 
the bestowal of general help to the animals. It was suggested 
that a small ‘grant in aid’ shoula be conceded by the Punjab 
ee X ‘further this excellent object, and my plea was 
a ieee ble ground that the encouragement 
a mes re ae of veterinary hospitals constitute one 
animals. I received a fat nore ve uty duties, toutes 

; curt reply, containing the information that 
out of the ultimate success of 22 


appeal to Government aid in this matter, 
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Let all those who owe so much to the exe 
often maimed and crippled in our 
painful road, unite in a common zeal 
of this change of site of the Civil 
Murree. 

The two inspectors on their troo 
stretch of the interminable 19ad from Rawal Pin 
during the whole of the summer, reporting the 
cruelty with honesty and perseverance to the Su 
of Police. Here mention is made of perhaps the 
men in India, and of a service which general] 
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rtions of animal, 
service on this most 
towards the fulfilment 
Veterinary Hospital at 


p-horses patrolled the long 
di to Kohala 
worst cases of 
perintendents 
finest body of 
y takes a sincere 


interest in the well-being of animals, for these officials, by the 
very nature of their occupation, are brought directly in contact 


with many forms of non-human suffering w 


hich the average 


public hardly ever hear of, and certainly never see. One turns 
with grateful remembrance to men who never denied the urgent 
necessity of humane work, nor concealed the difficulties which 
encompass that enterprise in a country where every kind of 
authority is apt to be abused by subordinate agents; and who 
were also unlearned in that form of wisdom which bears in 
mind that, while feigning interest, it is as well to be exceedingly 
vague about offers of help. With but few exceptions, Superin- 
tendents of Police were ready to do their duty in this particular 
inno_negligible or haphazard spirit, but with that conscientious 
effort in an upright cause which is the code of honour of an 
Englishman. 

Each inspector received instructions to submit a monthly 
analysis of operations, and a few entries from the report of 


Sergeant J. Wheal, Inspector S.P.C.A., Rawal Pindi, for the 
| Month of July- 1911-are given below : 


; Ist. Reported two cases in the cantonment of mules with severe wounds 
in the back. The accused were fined. : 

2nd. Went around West Ridge—found everything correct. 

ord. Reported a case of a mule with a severe wound—the accused fined 
two Tupees only. È ; 

th. Reported a case of a bullock-driver, the animal having a severe 
Wound in the neck. Accused fined two rupees only. 
__ Sth. Warned a cattle-driver for taking a lame bullock out to search for 
lts food, 

12th. 
also ca 


Trying excessive weight. Accused fined one rupee only. 


15th. Warned three bullock-drivers for cruelly beating their animals. 
18th. y 


d. Warned two donkey-drivers for conveying overcrowded fowls in a 


7th. Warned a native for cruelly kicking a dog. 


Reported a case of a dhobi (washerman) working an infirm donkey, 


Warned a native for cruelly beating a monka 
Warned some natives for cruelly stoning a goat. 
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© The following letter from Sergeant Jones, 8.P.C.A. Inspec. 
tor, Murree, was enclosed with a monthly report : 
, 
“A” Squadron, 10th Hussars, Lower Topa, 
6th of July 191L 


w, —Herewith my Report for ihe month of June. 

Teel ae LE ee at 8a.m. at Lower Topa. The accuseds’ 
names are Gibbho and Dhenia, both of Rawal Pindi. They were taking 
a mixed load to the Raja of Kashmir, and the owner told me as they 
were working for the Raja of Kashmir they thought they could do as they 
liked. Both ponies had sore backs, and also were Binih paled and it 
would take six weeks before they would be fit for work again. They were 
fined four rupees. ? : 

Tam very pleased to say that there is a vast improvement in the Murree 
Rawal Pindi roads, and also towards Kohala. I have been told that the 
natives will not come up this way, but go through Abbottabad to reach 
Kashmir if their animals are not in a fit state to work, so I am pleased 
to see that some of the natives must know that they are doing wrong, and 
they try all manner of tricks to keep out of my way.—Yours obediently, 

F. Jones, Inspector. 


The first note was sounded here of those complications which 
soon precluded all possibility of bringing this endeavour to 
mitigate animal misery on the Kashmir Road to a successful 
issue. 

A communication from the Deputy Commissioner of Rawal 
Pindi, dated the 19th of July, contains the subjoined particulars : 


Much of the Kashmir bullock-cart and ekka traffic has been deviated 
round to the Hassan Abdal, Abbottabad and Domel road, so as to avoid 
your inspectors. By this diversion your interests suffer in that the animals 
escape, while mine suffer in that there is a large deficiency in the toll-bars 
at 17th mile and Kohala on this road. Can you get the Pindi inspector 
to head off the traffic at Abbottabad ? 


Complaints from residents having been also received of the 
stream of cruelty to be seen on the roads at Abbottabad, arrange- 
ments were at once entered into for the transfer of an inspector 
to that place, and considerable surprise was experienced upon 
the receipt of the following letter from a member of the 
S.P.C.A. Committee : 


It i > 3rd of August 1911. 
i was decided at our meeting to give up the idea of sending Wheal to 
Abbottabad. The main reason which led to that decision was the desire 


to a oid a general strik i y 
k e hich the De u issi X 
V 3 , W p t Commissioner assured 2 3 


He anticipated a general strike of ekka and bullock drivers in September 


mo Pbr ae Prosecutions for cruelty to animals were stopped. Such 
a strike would interfere with the movements of British troops down from! 


the hills, and any interferen i i i r 
a a ce with these movements is especially to 


to manœuvres and D 


plicated programme’ of movements. Fo 


A Same reason the Deputy Commissioner also asks that the inspecto™ 
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i of the S.P.C.A. shall cease to do duty on the Pindi-Murree road from 
| October 1st. We toerelore ask you to withdraw the inspectors on that dat? 

J suppose there is little doubt that cruelty to animals will be particularly 
rampant in October, when the traffic is heavy. $ 


The inspector of Murree was thus left gu 


t Mi arding a depleted 
road, processions of unfit and overburdened ar 


| 
| 
| : ; vs nimals poured into 
| Kashmir territory unchecked, vid Abbottabad, and officials 
| continued to allude to the los of revenue, though aware that 
| if the tolls were not returnable in one province, no total loss 
| to the State could result, as they must be payable by another. 
j On the Ist of October, when visitors were returning from Kash- 
| mir in large numbers, and inspection of animals worn out by 
i months of ceaseless service wag even more necessary than at the 
| beginning of the season, the inspectors were withdrawn, and 
the animals were as much without practical help as if no laws 
existed in India for their protection. No man knows a sanction 
| more solemn or more binding than the signature of his Govern- 
ment, yet the provisions of the Acts are thus broken with the 
tacit consent of the signatories. The sanction of the British 
Government of India has been accorded to the passing of 
various Acts for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and it 
can hardly excite surprise if Great Britain calls upon the 
| \ officials of that country to accept their responsibilities in the 
\ years to come with a general signification of a more defined 
Ñ pearing. 
Are future efforts in the arena of merciful endeavour to meet 
with decisive defeat of the humane principle, as was the case in 
this brief campaign? 
Are we to lie down and confess ourselves unable to create a 
new organisation, when those who are the trustees for this 
Contingent of the world’s dumb workers themselves admit the 
§ravity of the evil with which it is desired to contend? 
On the 4th of October 1912 the following remarks occur in 
the Supplement to the Government Gazette, Punjab and its 
Dependencies : j 
Review of the Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice 
in the Punjab for the Yetir pik J 
Among other interesting features in connexion with the report ~ : 
. ĉPplication of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act on the Rawa 
indi-Kohala road. European inspectors were appointed, Ee aa 
Measure was taken to prevent corrupt. or malicious prosecutions. | a 
Aumber of convictions were obtained, but the extreme unpopularity ae = 
tee necossary though has as teks cing sans) wa wile 
tma Teral dislike of disciplinary measures an g << 
S dumb animals in distress. es 


A severe factor in animal misery is a deficiency in the water- 
““pply, and in Bangalore this year a great shortage prevailed owing 
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$o a lack of pipes to bring it from some distance. The wate, 
was turned off for this reason, during the early months of the 
year, at three o'clock in the afternoon on some days; and it 
was lamentable to see the big white Mysore bullocks, detaineg 
by their labour until past the scheduled hour, licking the spouts 
of watering-places in the public street with parched tongues, 
vainly endeavouring to extract sqme moisture, and to know that 
the torture of thirst would be theirs until the following morning, 
Tt was more lamentable still to hear English residents, 
oblivious of such suffering, clamour for water to revive their 
gardens, instead of using all means in their power to forward a 
scheme, then under the consideration of the Municipality, which 
would do much to allay this evil by bringing in a further supply 
from the neighbourhood. 

It is to be hoped that such a relief may materialise in the 
immediate future, for it is intolerable to dwell upon what the 
agony of thirst must be to these mute labourers in the intense 
heat of Southern India. Such views of the case, however, if 
they had ever presented themselves to the station authorities, 
were scarcely deemed worthy of any concentration of thought 

$ or action. 

There could be no stronger proof of the simple truth that 
the elements of civilised cohesion upon the subject of animal 
protection do not as yet exist amongst Anglo-Indian officials 
than that afforded by the refusal on the part of the authorities 
to sanction the placing of a trained S.P.C.A. inspector at Delhi 
railway station, to prevent overloading during the Durbar held 
in December 1911. This proposition was negatived upon the 

ee assumption that the adoption of such a course would be utilised 

as a ground for racial hatred. 

__ Ima reply to this communication it was pointed out that 

r a native committed an offence of any other nature during 

eee ee doubtless be apprised of it in the , usual 

7 Bi to ‘hat i was difficult to understand why the crime 

Poe tia G Be a should pass unrebuked when it was certain 

T OS E pee ee a Furthermore, that it deme 

defencelessness oie eee a eonght p mm T 

CITEN e helpless beings subservient to politic | 
Io O ation on the plains of Delhi inevitably | 

ener mes unfit, galled, or lame animal on the E 

rtune, and these failing creatures hastenê 


to that historic battle-ground of I 
oo Moghuls, Mahrattas, and British troops have waged in ee 
a ‘unceasing wars. Towards nightfall hundreds of overlad® 
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from every part of the country, carrying intolerable burdens a 
ndia, on which Rajputs, +? a 
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tat country carts, with starved, jaded, footsore animals, could be 
ea seen creeping into Delhi, and it was indeed a legitimate desire 
it to wish that a powerful force could be brought up to take part 
d in the saddest battle ever waged, and to strike for the defence of 
B these voiceless creatures whose endless toil, in times of peace 
3; or conflict, is ever the charter of our wealth and comfort. 

t The humane reserve in Indja is, however, considerably below 
3, its proper strength, the recruiting area is at present strictly 


limited, and no general advance can be made until the cause has 
passed beyond argument, deception, and fugitive attention, and 
enters the field of achievement. 

A law which is ignored is of small value as a fighting 
machine, and as no special instructions were ever issued to the 
sub-inspectors of police at the different thanas (police stations) 
in Delhi, the processions of animal misery wended their way 


È unchecked in spite of the following clause in the Delhi Durbar 
; Police Act, 1911: 
i 


Section 3 (K): Whoever in any street or public place wantonly or 
cruelly beats, uses, or tortures any animal, shall be punishable with im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to eight days or with a fine which 
may extend to fifty rupees. 


The insertion of this clause, when there was no definite 
instruction for imposing some restraint upon cruel practices, was 
a notable specimen of that Anglo-Indian compound known as 
“eye-wash ’—an expedient dear to the souls of men whose 
\ religion yet enjoins them to carry out their duty “not with eye- 
service as men pleasers, but as the servants of Christ doing the 
will of God from the heart.’ 
Another matter, in which blame cannot be escaped upon ~ 
that miserable plea of pretended difficulty or danger, so gene- 
rally advanced by an officialdom indifferent to all matters of 
humanitarian morality, is the callousness displayed when the | 
sufferings of animals are found an inexpensive method of 3) 
Courtin ularity. - 
It a that the much-advertised elephant-fight at f ES 
the Delhi Durbar should have owed its initiative to the repre- | 
sentatives of a humane Government, and had the elephants : 
fought, the promoters of this exhibition would certainly have fone 
Made themselves liable to prosecution. oy 
_ The poor beasts were placed in a deep, walled pit, surrounded 
l Y several natives, who drove sharp spears into their legs, wh 
‘the mahout, seated on each huge head, hacked at the roots ol 
heir ears with his elephant-goad. This barbaric and degradin 
Spectacle concluded with the absolute refusal of the si 
{animals to enter into any sort of combat. Iti b 
anomaly that while the cruelties of a Sp: 
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1 
f jnstly denounced by every decent Englishman, such an exhihj. i F 
| tion of unadulterated savagery as the elephant-fight at Delhi [ 
| should have been permitted in our great Dependency ; and p 
| the laws are indeed broken reeds when disavowed by those who b 
| instituted them. 4 
i The sufferings of animals are also found an inexpensive 2 
Ì method of providing entertainment for distinguished Visitors, Fy 
| and dependent Maharajas, Rajas, or Chiefs are in the il 
| habit of arranging wild-beast combats for their amusement, tl 
| though the British Government of India is well aware that 
| by merely expressing disapproval they would put an end to the tl 
| custom. À a 
: Tt is one of the most unchallenged maxims of British juris- b 
prudence that all are equal in the eyes of the law, and the la 
recognition of the primary fact that legal protection should hi 
be granted to every non-human inhabitant of the British realms 
was shown by the passing of the ‘ Wild Animals in Captivity re 
Act,’ which was the harbinger of a beneficent change in the gl 
treatment of these captives in many instances at home. But in n 
India the animals hardly stand upon an equality in this respect, m 
as so far no legal enactments of any kind exist on behalf of bi 
those in captivity, nor can they find immunity anywhere from c 
the state of misery in which they often exist. S 
As a rule the various Zoological Gardens appeared to be b 
under efficient management, and though in some institutions of as 
this kind strictures as to want of cleanliness and proper water- b 
supply could rightly have been passed, yet none of the inmates 
m e aee |e 
: — z mg a s led_about—India. These a 
i would appear here and there, at all kinds 
men i 
py the peninsula ; eee fe one paces a oa 7 
of Benares, in Simla hills in the ae gees oe tc 
on the red roads of Southern India | i = a a a st 
ings might vary, but the unchanc bl ae Z 
a ; nenangeable misery of the worl 
; Be oe was identical in every place 2 
one “lon, “beeen of an hotel at Agra one after- 
straight road in the nee eee own ithe Se is 
little processions of misery that it ae Bee re ie A si 
sisted of two Himalayan bears = Was possible to see. It con- 
lessly, but with a curious ABS t ma E ne ee, $ 
of the sunshine ang a a ie Opelessness, crept slowly ou? | a 
` eahotoreitie: Nonok g 3 emselves in an unbroken line a X 
as ea e of the animals appea all a 
a, (LNG: ET, Tl as E bot they o 
, vacant eyes from which all zest of : 


life had depart 


ed, and always with that strange note of utter 
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despair, as if existence had proved but a path of thorns to these 
poor pilgrims. - 
There could have been no greater contrast than that afforded 
by the unspeakable misery of these starved, scarred -draggled 
yemains-of creatures, and the beauty of the blazing Indian day 
where all nature seemed to cry aloud for joy. Food was offered, 
and as no great attempt was made to profit by it, I examined 
the animals’ mouths, and found that neither the two bears nor 
the six monkeys had a single tooth left in their heads. 
A remonstrance being offered to the human brute in charge, 
the explanation was forthcoming ‘that he must live,’ and with 
a cruel tug of a cord run through a raw place in the nose of one 
bear, and a blow to the other, he induced his melancholy, muti- 
lated victims to rise, and the procession passed away as silently 
4s it had arrived. 
On mentioning this loss of teeth later to a medical man, he 
remarked that in some obscure cellar, under unskilled hands, 
such operations must be productive of an agony upon which 
no one would care to dwell. One wonders sometimes if, after 
moments of such inhuman torture, there arise upon the suffering- 
bound horizon of these shattered creatures, mirage lands and 
cities where cruelty appears unknown, or phantom visions of 
some haven of refuge from the ills that oppress them here 
below ; dim visions, filtered through bars and veils of limitation, 
as hopeless as dreams of home to eternal exile or as remem- 
bered vision to the blind. 
Recognition of these atrocities should lead to redress in the 
form of a simple enactment rendering it illegal to exploit wild 
animals in captivity in an obviously mutilated condition. 
A giant spider, however, is spinning over the whole subject 
in the official circles of India, and, until a vast mass of mental 
cobwebs yields to logic and reason, humanitarians will continue 
to waste their time in hopeless attempts to make _ bricks without 
Straw. Until the precedent and practice of years can be over- 
come, until utterances which express preconceived notions and 
a solid habit of mind cease to be heard in the land, and until 
attempts to damn the whole project as uncalled-for panic are 
at an end, the question of the prevention of cruelty to animals z 
‘8 obviously destined to be received with what I may term 3 E. 
certain bitterness of soul. ane oe 
Neutrality as a lasting principle is an evidence of weakness, ay 
Said Kossuth, and to decree that of all our pneu ae $ 
lone shal] remain in per etual isolation from the generat = == 
idence in ena Ea Si and action, would bo an estem 


Ordinary confession of fear and instability. small," and 
‘Ill can he rule the great that cannot reach the ane eee 
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those who occupy these seats of wisdom should face facts and 
progress, and should enlighten us as to the nature of the pitfalls 
with which it appears the humane path is so thickly set jn 
India. After such knowledge has been attained, the next step 
must be to take these redoubts of mental hesitancy, and to trust 
that officials, who Have every opportunity of introducing this 
much-needed reform with careg tact, and knowledge of the 
country, will become comrades and fellow-workers in & cause 
which has been checked and thwarted, time and again, in order 
that those whose duty it should be to protect and develop it 
might gain some supposed advantage. 

It is not in accordance with the great traditions of British 
justice that adherents of the Christian, Mohammedan, Hindu, 
and Buddhist religions should be required to yield, in this par- 
ticular, will, conscience, freedom of action, and apparently even 
‘of thought, as the frown of the Government of India is apt 
‘to imply. Enshrined in each faith: are written decrees enjoin- 
Hing the protection of animals, handed down from God’s own 
| judgment seat, and it is a defiance of all integrity and a betrayal 
, of national rectitude to impede the efforts of the humblest 
piceniber of these communities who desires that these precepts 
should be put loyally into practice, and who offers assistance 
in placing upon a surer foundation work which at present is 
often a masterpiece of mismanagement and a monument to 
suffering. 

This century is still in its early youth; there is yet time to 
admit that the old covenant of mercy towards animals has been 
broken in the past, and to ‘map out the grand policy of @ 
century to come’ by the mediation of a new one, embodying 
all the good in the old, coupled with greater understanding and 
fee for a sorrow as old as the first dawn of civilisation 
itself. 
oe ae kingdoms rise and fall, while empires 
andl thei ae ee © dust, this sin of cruelty to animals remains, 
ene PaE voices sound to us from the long endurance 

oblivion, and from. an. age-long sequence- 0 
ery part of the earth, ~ 
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daa Let those whose destiny it may be to volunteer for tha 

Bo reclamation of the animals of India go to the work with faith. 

iay: hope, and a certain stoical refusal to be beaten by circumstance ; 

a and with gratitude to God that behind each solitary figure zail 

to loom the only weight that im reality stirs the scale—the weight 

so of the just public opinion of England. Let them remember 

ei that this knot is capable of 1p» Gordian solution, and that the 

eo siege is one in which obstinate defence counts for more than 

x | impetuous attack from those whose service will represent the 

it self-respecting duty of a nation; who will be not only the 
soldiers of an honourable ambition, but also the sentinels of 

ho Great Britain’s honour. 

| ZEENEB CHARLTON. 
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THE PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE : 
W 
FREDERIC WATTS b 
a 
THE portrait which Mrs. G. F. Watts has painted for us in her i 
beautiful biography of the great artist is, I make no doubt, just ti 
such a one as he would have liked and approved, for it is con- 
ceived and executed on the plan he laid down for his own practice 
and for the guidance of those who chose to follow him. She b 
has used her pen and her words in much the same fashion as he 
used his brush and pigments. She has exercised freely her right f 
of selection—too freely, perhaps, in the opinion of the lover of ; 
detailed fact and realism. And she has sought not merely to 
paint a likeness that all his familiars must recognise, but to b 
bring out and accentuate in full strength of colouring and form | 
possible to her the most beautiful side of the temperament and : 
character of the man, while setting the figure well within its b 
natural surroundings and permeated with the atmosphere of fi 
spirituality and ethical nobility in which he lived and moved. h 
Like him, she can touch on the grosser facts and aspects of life 4 
with a hand so tactful and subtle that it idealises what it scorns fe 
wholly to suppress; so that we have here Watts reflected in a ( 
golden mirror of love and admiration—painter, thinker, and p 
Ša patriot more nearly reaching to the sublime because he stood 4] 
ys ae on the earth—as he appeared not only to his wife but to fı 
ry n who knew and loved him best in the fulness of his career and ir 
© the last. le 
cee pees us : revelation to the general reader to an it 
A dt 3 regarded his portrait-painting as anything but m 
ection of his life's achievement. For many | el 
persons-—those who do not share the ainter’s opinion that — 
ethical illustration and didactic appeal ar ne SN ee ‘ae 
his portraits form the most val CU nee 
be valuable part of the heritage he bas T 
queathed to us. It js not that he und ting li 
but he fancied himself not cut pea ea portrait paia 
disliked the practice fit nile a oa that branch of art, ap i 
went, for its mone 3 ae while valuing it, so far as that practice te 
_ devote his time ee K power, whereby he was enabled © | a 
work he loved—loft Sentus to a passion for producing the kind % Beet 
z y conceptions and noble teachings which ther | % 


a market for (this indeed he Scarce attempted to create) 
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in, 
| put which he hoped, nevertheless, would touch the minds ang 
consciences of his fellow-men. = 
To profess indifference to praise [he wrote to me in 1888], even if one is 
obliged to acknowledge to oneself its extravagance, would generally be 
hypocrisy, and I hardly know myself how much I am gratified by the 
place you give me as a portrait-painter ; but I greatly dread accepting 
any thing or place that Time mayadisallow. ‘Friend, go up higher,’ is 
what I would have Time say. I have said that I am a portrait-painter 
but incidentally, meaning that I never regarded the practice as other than 
a means of study or of supplying me with the means of doing things of a 
class little acceptable and wholly unremunerative. There is a change for 
er the better in these days, and under happier circumstances it is probable 
st that I should never have painted portraits professionally at all. 
r Watts frankly disliked portrait-painting. In the first place 
0 because, as he expressed if in a letter given by Mrs. Watts, 
ie ‘portraiture is not in my line’—a curious statement that he 
nt frequently repeated. It reminds us of Gainsborough, who often 
f expressed surprise and revolt at people coming to him for por- 
bo traits—‘ For I am a landscape man.’ Millais, in similar fashion, 
fn told me that he came to detest it, but for a different reason— 
à because, he said, while in pictures, whether landscapes or figure- 
d pictures, you have only yourself to please—and that you achieve 
n hardly ever—in portraiture you have to please not only yourself, 
it but the sitter and the sitter’s friends, and, worst of all, his wife. 
7 That, too, it may readily be believed, is partly why Mr. Sargent 
a has forsworn portraiture. Watts experienced a growing difficulty 
3 at producing a successful likeness—yet his failures were relatively 
à few—and his success, as he declared to his friend Mr. Bruce 
d (Lord Aberdare), was arrived at only after ‘toil, anxiety, and 
él Positive pain.’ But his main and predominant objection was 
o that ‘I am not a good portrait-painter.’ All this comes strangely 
d from the man who produced well over three hundred portraits 
| in oil—(Mrs. Watts names but a third of these)—and number- 
3 less beautiful heads in chalk, pencil, and pastel. At the base of 
t 1t, no doubt, was his feeling that portraiture was es ie 
y man work for one whose heart and genius lay in the painting o 
t ethical compositions. : 2 ; 
The reason of all this toil and suffering was that, in portrait- 
; painting he did not aim at a mere literal transcript of saia 
i “hat, in spite of his protestation, would have presented D fe Se 
| e j eness— ‘ele X 
? | uae ne eee ey Se ee the oie of faco 
o | ae nd not the min an apnea teeth nothing,’ he es 
fon ought, they might go to photography, — aola 
a “Sclared, ‘can compete with it. Art is genius—photograpny 


3 ™-8enious : i 
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g ic lens [he went on] will accomplish the mere copyin 
2 Ree tier and far Fr accurately than I or any other artist cat 
ever hope to do. But it is the soul that a man puts upon the canvas fop 
the delight and improvement of his fellow-men that the lens cannot accom. 
plish, and this cannot be done without full and proper, and I may say 
the only, study ; for the expression of that art could only become Tidiculous 
and grotesque if the structure were not truthfully placed before the 
spectator. & 


What words for our ultra-moderns ! 

If we consider Watts’s attitude towards portraiture we sce at 
once why he was troubled. It was not pose or arrangement, colour 
or technique, modelling or illumination, or the other qualities 
and parts that every talented portraitist must necessarily com- 
mand. Nor was it any indecision as to treatment of his sitter, 
It was just his natural determination to approach the problem 
from the highest standpoint. He aimed, in rendering the indi- 
vidual, at the broader view of humanity and history such as we 
see in all the greatest portrait-painters—in Titian and Raphael, 
in Rembrandt and Velazquez. He preferred to be sternly realistic 
in a broad way ; yet he cared nothing for that kind of realism that 
stoops to the unimportant and the minute as, among the smaller 
men, Denner did in his wrinkles of old age, and as, among the 
greatest, Albert Dürer, frequently, when he would show re- 
flected in the pupils of his sitter’s eyes the very bars of the 
Window, unseen in the picture. Neither would he condescend to 
the fancy portrait, nor import the sentiment which appeals only 
to popularity. 

In no case, however insignificant the sitter, does Watts give 
us the poverty of Nature. He seeks to identify his mind with 
that of the man, woman, or even child he is painting, and to 
reproduce that upon his canvas, and so secures that wonderful 
variety which 4s the marvel of everybody who intelligently 
S mo pictires. When he succeeds in so identifying him- 

en io E Ao oe always triumphantly successful. 
ever cause, the Aor from lack of sympathy, or from what- 

, portrait is a failure in greater or less degree. 


au as has been said, he did from time to time make failures— 
ates, aaa made a failure never produced a master- 
Enae reason, mainly in certain of his later portraits, ve 
are conscious of something that jars—of something 


s oa mee outward rendering or even in naturalness; It 
bat ae es 7 Piman being, we feel, that he had before him, | 

2 taling a the externals of humanity—or somebow | 
5 a ye eus. Through no fault of his own, po | 
e his lofty aim, and he was clearly conscious% | 
ser: £ eee likeness interested him no more, and the 
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g spectator shares in his disappointment. We are reminded of his 
N n 


striking words which Mrs. Watts preserves for us: ‘ Art is not a 
presentation of Nature, it is a representation of a sensation ’— 
and the sensation had here become vitiated. 

The secret of Watts’s prodigious success as a portrait-painter 
—and such it was in the main for all his denials and self-criticism 
—lies in his possession of both, imagination and insight. ‘From 
imagination comes creation : from insight, revelation’; from the 
combination of both a masterpiece results. Such is the mental 
dignity with which he approaches his sitters, that Watts presents 
them to us as they lived and breathed, sitting there alone 
thoughtful and unconcerned. Generally speaking, his male 
portraits are more striking than the female—naturally enough, 
perhaps, because of the more obvious character and mind which 
offered tougher material for his virile intellect and brush. 
But his best portraits of ladies are not less wonderful, inasmuch 
as he was endowed, equally, with a delicate sensitiveness and 
instinctive grace that enabled him to seize and realise the subtle 
quality which we call feminine charm. And so with children. 
Abundant evidence of the truth of this estimate we find 
throughout his greatest period; before that we occasionally, 
though rarely, meet portraits both of men and women which 
are hard, or dry, or tight in handling. But every man has 
his finest period, and I should be inclined to place that of 
Watts from 1858 to 1878—twenty years, which include 
nearly all his quite most admirable efforts. Excellent 
things, of course, came from his hand both before and after : 


e but the span 1858 to 1878 may be taken as bridging Watts’s 
h _ golden age in portraiture. It was after that that his growing 
A indifference to the material qualities and beauties of an attractive 
i 


style and technique so developed that he deliberately dis- 
continued his painter-like perfection—wherefore when French 
critics and painters, who worship facture above all things and 
qualities, came to look on his later productions, they sometimes 
declared them to be the work of a great mind but an artistic bar- 
bare. The word, we remember, was applied by Victor Hugo to 
Shakespeare—and Watts might well have been content with the 
Companionship. He came to spurn perfection of technique for its 
Own sake, just as his friend Ruskin despised the perfection of a 
Writing when he found that people thought less of what he said 
than of how he said it. So did Delacroix, and so did Lepère, 
ultra-dexterous master of wood-engraving, who, when he 
triumphed in the technique of his craft and ‘found that it 
Nowhere but to the admiration and applause of the though 
declared that ‘virtuosity is contemptible.’ But the ql 
Style’ Watts always strove for, and never missed 
= tecall, for he recognised that ‘style is the toilet 
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His chief aim, then, in portraiture WEI, while Securin 
absolute resemblance of feature and expression, to indicate the | 
sitter’s disposition, his habit of thought, and, as far as Possible, 
his walk in life, as they showed themselves on his face when he | 
was, as it were, at home and off his guard, unconscious of the 
artist’s observing glance, still more forgetful of the public gaze, 
There is in his portrait work none of that generalisation such 
as we sec in Greek art—‘the prouuct of decadence,’ according 
to Ruskin, which had not time to rise to perfection. By thus 
truly making the face ‘the window of the mind’ beyond what 
artists have usually attempted, Watts not only led to a reforma- 
tion of portrait-painting in England, but beyond any other man 
rejuvenated what had become in this country and in British hands 
a deteriorated and degenerated branch of pictorial art. It ig 
Watts’s work, and Watts’s glory, that he raised it from the slough 
of despond into which after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s death it had 
ingloriously sunk. But his aim, perhaps because it was novel, 
was not for a long time generally understood, and people called 
his portraits, for want of a better definition, ‘ideal.’ The 
misinterpretation is, of course, absurd. 


Tt is a mistake [wrote Mr. Watts to me more than a quarter of a 
century ago] to consider that my portraiture is in the ordinary sense 
‘ideal’ ; it is intended, on the contrary, to be very real, and, to make it 
so, my endeavour is to paint the mental as well as the physical likeness. 
I always try, as the chief essential, to sink myself altogether in the 
portraits I paint. Some artists, in every portrait they produce, will 
always paint, say the nose, with the same touch, and the shadow it throws 
with the same colour, so that by thus identifying themselves with that 


manner their portraits can always bo recognised at a glance, and people 
can say : There 1s a portrait by So-and-So,’ instead of ‘ There is a portrait 
of So-and-So.’ It seems to me that that cannot be right; it has always 


it, and I think you will find no 
are painted in the same manner, 
ly similar. How far I may have 


~ ; or the modelling of the nostrils is precise 
ist Succeeded in my object I do hot pretend to say, but that has always been 
my endeavour ; for I have wished to oblige the beholder, on looking at the 
portrait, to think wholly of the face in front of him and nothing of the 
man who painted it. [Ho rarely succeeded in that, however.] In my 
myself perfectly free as to detail so long as I do 
= i p paintinge, when, while e 
al ay so as to seiz itter’s i ma 
characteristics, I observe equally the physical Ce a a 


ught, his disposition, and I try 


gee and explanations which to my pride and 
Xe ould on many occasions send to. me he often sup- 
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plemented by word of mouth during my visits to his studio. He 
hated publicity, yet he could not resist the kindly impulse of 
explaining fully, to those he trusted, his views on Art—his own 
and others’—if only to correct error. This led him at times into 
criticism of the work of contemporaries by way of illustration or 
justification of his own opinions and convictions, but never with a 
view purposely to animadvertæpon or speak unkindly of another’s 
practice. So it was that he came one day to say, when speaking 
of what I may call ‘ the Higher Portraiture’ : 


The monumental quality in a portrait should have the architectural 
quality—that is to say, the structural, as shown, but not obtruded, in 
Nature. Nature is always complete; Art may ‘suggest,’ but there must 
always be life behind the suggestion. Sargent’s figures exist, with startling 
vividness; but they do not live. They are as if electrified, galvanised 
into a violent temporary existence. [His profound admiration for the 
immense powers of Mr. Sargent, whom, in respect of certain qualities, he 
put on a level with and even beyond Velazquez himself, did not prevent 
him from criticising, with the utmost good humour, what he conceived to 
be error.] What vibration can there be in Sargent’s finely drawn but 
sneary brush sweeps? Then as to suggestion [he continued], compare the 
hands in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Lord Heathfield with those of some of 
Romney’s Lady Hamiltons: Reynolds, perfect in living suggestion— 
the insistence on knuckles not being required—and therefore complete ; 
Romney, flashy, because the artist was an ignorant man. 


On other occasions the severity of his views on Romney found 
expression—opinions in which many of us heartily share. 
Romney, he said, had ‘no backbone; he is absurdly overrated at 
the present day, and the vogue, which is quite a mistake, cannot 
last—at least, among true connoisseurs and wise critics.’ And 
as he spoke, I remembered that Sir John Millais, when writing 
to me about Romney, had called him ‘shoddy.’ As to Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, he enlarged on his criticism in a long and 
important letter to me intended for publication and ‘ useful refu- 
tation’ in The Magazine of Art, and now republished in Mrs. 
Watts’s third volume : 

: The latter [he said] is by no means the rival of the former ; though 

in this opinion I should expect to find myself in a minority of one 
Reynolds knew little about the human structure, Gainsborough nothing at 

all; Reynolds was not remarkable for good drawing, Gainsborough yas 
remarkable for bad ; nor did the latter ever approach Reynolds in dimi, 
colour, or force of character, as in the portraits of John Hunter z E 
General Heathfield, for example. It may be conceded that more R et Sate 
ment, and perhaps individuality, is to be found in Calne ee 
18 Manner (and both were mannerists) was scratchy and thin, Act fs aks 
of Reynolds was manly and rich. Neither Reynolds nor ae E 
Was capable of anything ideal; but the work of Reynolds indicates Han a k 
end reading, and I do not know of anything by Gainsborough cony yar s: 


€ suggestion. 
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e But soon came from him what he called an ‘apology to 
Gainsborough ’ when he found to his disappointment that none 
dared or cared to enter the lists with him. Expressing ‘the 
most profound admiration for Reynolds within his limits, and 
declaring that perhaps he did Gainsborough some Injustice, 
because he knew him less, and had unfortunately not seen the 
exhibitions of his finest works, he-made some acute observations 
on a point which might escape anyone not a student : 


Jan, 


I have said [he wrote] that neither Reynolds nor Gainsborough could 
draw, and that both were mannerists; I will endeavour to exemplify my 
meaning. It seems to me that, from their portraits, almost any number 
of eyes might, with due regard to light and shadow, &c., be shifted and 
transferred from one to another. Now, similar as eyes are, no two are the 
same, and this without reference to expression. In portraits by Reynolds 
the eyes are usually put in with an exceedingly direct and masterly 
touch, but with little attention to the actual and individual form: 
Reynolds was short-sighted. With Gainsborough there is more attention 
to the form rendered by line; but still, as in Reynolds, the eyes might 
be transferred. 


Then he goes on to compare with these masters’ treatment 
Vandyck’s rendering of the eyes in the Gervartius [Van der Geest] 
in the National Gallery—eyes that float in their viscous fluid and 
“are miracles of drawing and painting,’ which ‘no one could for 
a moment think of fitting into any other head.’ This portrait he 
thought in its way one of the greatest in the world, yet inferior 
to Raphael’s Julius the Second and Titian’s Charles the Fifth— 

because it comes so directly into competition with actual facts 
that the poetic impression is diminished.’ 

This 18 a fair example of Watts’s criticisms to his few pupils 
and his many friends; and on this point no one could speak with 


greater authority, for no artist, living or dead—not even Law- 
rence—could surpass him in the ex 
distinguishes all his portrait : 


seine. in the drawing of e j in bis 
i yes is to be seen in 
likeness, already masterly, of his father, painted when he was 


en years of age. It has always seemed to me 
een studying Vandyck’s Van der Geest when 


ehnes—just as his copy 
il-painting, might to-day 
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It is not surprising that such a man should be denied, Py 
sympathisers with Carlyle’s view, his claim to be considered 
a ‘realist’ in portraiture. Carlyle, of course, was a realist 
acharné, if ever there was one. We all know his opinion of 
portrait-painting and its mission—that its value is that of mere 
record and nothing more: ‘Any representation made by a 
faithful human creature of tét face and figure, which he saw 
with his own eyes, and which I can never see with mine, is 
valuable to me.’ No wonder that Mrs. Watts declares that 
‘the great preacher Thomas Carlyle had not the vaguest sense of 
the proportionate value of great art in the history of civilisation.’ 
But this is a frequent characteristic of historians. 


~ MoDo O Oo 


Who [says Richardson, speaking with a vague suspicion of the poetic 
side of portraiture] on reading of a man’s character in Clarendon's History, 
will not find his knowledge and apprehension improved by a sight of 
Vandyck’s portrait of the same man? For such a portrait gives not only 
the person, but his character, and makes him an acquaintance of our own. 


But for these men, a nameless portrait, however fine and 
noble, would possess little or no attraction as a work of art. The 
mention of Carlyle, whom Watts painted in 1867-8, and again 
in 1877, reminds us of the sage’s opinion, that the painter had 
made him look like ‘a crazy labourer.’ But if we compare the 
portrait, powerful, rugged, and grim, with that of him by 
Whistler, when the great writer was broken, weary, and re- 
signed, almost decayed, we will hardly hesitate as to which in 
forceful characterisation affords the truer pictorial realisation of 
the grim philosopher-historian. It was during one of the sittings, 
Mr. Watts told me, that Carlyle talked rapturously of Goethe. 


Goethe was his God. No living man was ever spoken of by Carlyle 
as Goethe was—his mind, his intellectual power, his dominion over men. 
I waited till he stopped. And Shakespeare? I asked. Ah, Shakespeare, 
rejoined Carlyle, he was the greatest of all! 5 


Yet there was one little patch of neutral ground on which 
Watts stood at Carlyle’s side in respect of portraiture. “A por- 
trait,’ he wrote in the essay which he so kindly addressed to me and 
from which I have already quoted, ‘is the most truly historical 
Picture,’ which, when really good, could not be harmed by any — 
Teasonable departure from the simple treatment of a figure. He 
oly = 


A 


looks at it the more it demands attention.’ He had be 
-about the practice of making portraits into subject-pictm 
he Protested against it. He agreed that an exaggerated 

f the error is to be found in Reynolds’s Cha Ded 
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ife Ladies Sarah Lennox and Susan Strangeways—a futile piece 
nortraiture of people conversing out of window 


of ‘ originality ’ in ] uae 
about a dove and walking round the corner of a house. But, 


said he, we need not go to such an extreme. 


One of the chief things to observe is to avoid placing the sitter in a 
given attitude. It is always a mistake (in painting a figure (which 
is not distinctly part of a group) donf something to arrange a set pose, 
Attitudes may be very effective at first sight, but after a time they 
invariably become more or less wearisome. Repose should be aimed at in 
a portrait, together with a position easy and natural, such as a man 
would assume if entirely unheedful of the artist’s presence; and there 
should always be that sense of intellect and thought when painting an 
intellectual and thoughtful person, otherwise the picture is, and must be, 


an artistic failure. 


This does not signify that a portrait should not in a sense 
be decorative. 


I must strongly dissent [he wrote to me in 1888] from any opinion that 
seems to imply that a portrait picture need have no interest excepting in 
the figure, and that the background had better be without any. This 
may be a good principle for producing an effect, on the walls of an ex- 
hibition-room where the surroundings are incongruous and inharmonious, 
but which will be dull to live with. A superficial picture is like a super- 
ficial character—may do for an acquaintance but not for a friend. One 
never gets to the end of things to interest and admire in many old 
portrait pictures. 


Illustrations of his theory of arrangement and backgrounds 
 —a subject on which he promised me to write one of his illumi- 
hating papers, but never found time to carry out the intention— 
may be found in some of his finest pictures over the whole period 
of his career. There is The Misses Ionides, with one of the 
young girls at the piano—‘ doing something’ in this instance, 
although that was a device of interest he had condemned. There 
is the beautiful Lady Holland (1848)—showing in a mirror the 
back view of the lady, a device at that time something new in 
modern painting—whic 2 
te ooe for, as he said, ‘ the darks are rich, 
although subdued.’ 


t only the figure of the lady (the ‘Mrs: 
her’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays), but the 
mes were rendered with an accuracy ® 


carcely be surpassed. Th 1861 came the noble 
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full-length (which I know only through the finished sketch) & 
Lord Campbell in his Lord Chancellor’s robes passing by the 
, Throne to take his seat on the Woolsack. It isa glorious con- 
ception, worthy of the magnificent model—an extraordinary 
realisation of the hale old man, hale by force of will, a splendid 
type of character, uprightness, refined intellect, self-restraint, 
and erudition—curtly known Aotwithstanding to the irreverent 
as ‘Jock.’ The picture is noteworthy, too, as being one of 
Watts’s few full-lengths: he never would consent to paint a 
man, standing, clad in modern dress, which he loathed. Next 
consider the superlatively decorative painting of The Hon. Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham (1877), and then turn to the exquisite and 
nervous Cardinal Manning (1882) in his robes—whose noble 
ascetic face haunts the memory of all who have gazed upon it. 
The picture so fired the enthusiasm of even such a calm and shrewd 
critic as Ford Madox Brown that in a letter to me he declared 
it ‘simply one of the finest portraits’in the world, so that I 
must class Watts, as a portrait-painter, even above Millais; 
for there is a simple dignity in this portrait that Millais never 
attained to.’ But Manning, curiously enough, was not flattered 
by it; he said it made him ‘too red in the face, as if he had 
been drinking ’—which is strange, for the flesh-tones become 
almost pallid by contrast with the crimson of the robes. 
With this we may compare the grandly mysterious Dr. Joachim 
(1886), usually known as A Lamplight Study, playing the violin— 
a work of the highest imagination and of deep emotional power, 
‘supreme in style and dignity,’ as Madox Brown proclaimed it. 
Were it not that we are so completely arrested by the nobleness, 
massiveness, and pensive quality that absorb us, we should be 
listening for the strains given forth by the rapt musician. 

This, then, is a group of portraits each in a setting that 
makes in every case a picture without detracting from the impor- 
tance of the main element in it. I quoted Watts’s words recorded 
above to Frank Holl when he was torn by the advice of Leighton 
and Millais to take out from his portrait of Sir William Jenner 
the bust he had just painted with admirable reticence into the 

ackground—a reminiscence of Sir Joshua. Their theory was 
that “into a work of art a work of art should not be painted. 
Thad pleaded warmly for its restitution and Holl hesitated ; but 
When T invoked the authority of Watts he cast away all ee 
and the bust to-day enlivens a background otherwise meaning ES 
and dull. The regard of the two artists, the old and the young; TE 
Wag mutual, and Watts frequently urged that greater m os 
should be done to the rising (and, alas! the rapidly sinking? — 
Painter in ‘articles in the magazines.’ 
The portraits painted by Watts divide themselves, 
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ms to motive of their production, under three heads : (1) those he 
painted for practice or for private purposes ; (2) those he paintea 
io provide his needs ; and (3) those he painted for national recorg 
and gift to his fellow-countrymen. In the first category come the 
numerous portraits of himself, including that head, now lost, 
drawn, Mrs. Watts tells us, about 1848, which from its extrem, 
beauty, physical and spiritual, explains why during his whole 
life from his youth upwards everyone who met him received 
him at once into friendship, affection, and respect. Whether ii 
is the noble portrait of Signor in armour (1848 to 1845), done 
really for the sake of the armour; as a Venetian Senator in a 
robe, grave and simple in dignity (1853) ; the masterpiece in the 


Tate Gallery, presented by Sir William Bowman, in token of | 


the love he bore the artist; or the latest portraits, inspired as 
to arrangement by Titian—the Master he most admired and 
whom, indeed, he not a little resembled in appearance of head 
and expression—not one of these was called into being by vanity 
or any other petty or frivolous motive. They sprang simply 


from the insatiable passion for study that impelled Rembrandt | 
to reproduce his features on canvas or copper some fifty 


times, and Reynolds, it is believed, a full hundred. Watts hated 
to be troubled with models, and he could depend on being a good, 
if usually dissatisfied, sitter. As he wrote to his friend Mr. 
Charles Rickards, who was also a very enlightened collector of 
his symbolical and imaginative pictures, ‘. . . I paint myself 
constantly ; that is to say, whenever I want to make an experi- 
ment in method or colour, and am not in a humour to make 4 
design. So there are many portraits of me, and if I live there 
may be many more.’ He painted, too, many portraits of his 
friends as gifts, for his generosity was almost excessive, evel 
from the early Florentine days when he no longer found himself 
pe the weight of poverty that had lain so oppressively on his 
ther. 

Tt was by portraiture—thanks to a quick early appreciation 
of his genius for the art—that Watts released himself from th? 
tyranny of necessity and gave him opportunity for developing 
what he believed to be his true life's work. He was but twenty) 


he told me when he det i : : roe 
mae ermined t - portrait-painting 
only as his ‘ base for supplies.’ Ee ae 


Sots ee Aren I first began painting for money, and then painted 
ent for my year’s income, and a little over, by way ° 
foresight. ‘ 


what I am impelled to do. I have painted ™ | 


notoriety, not even for fa 


pee fellow-countrymen to a nobler conception ° 
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hat, except a few, they don’t cate” | 
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he | Tt was not by painting portraits that he could achieve his 
ted | ambition, but without it the realisation of his patriotic endeavout 
rd | —even the attempt—would have been impossible. In later years 
the | he reverted for a time to professional practice, when he wished 
St, | to build a home at Freshwater. But otherwise, even while he was 
me | universally regarded as the leading portraitist in England, before 
ole Millais arose, and for as long as he chose to remain so, he was 
red seemingly capricious in the acceptance of commissions. Even the 
it portrait of Lord Selborne, which Mrs. Watts mentions as ‘ a com- 
ne mission ` from the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, the painter at the 
a time (1898) protested to me was no commission in the true 
the sense, Inasmuch as he had imposed such conditions that he 
of could keep it or part with it as he pleased. ‘Hardly professional 
as practice!’ His attitude perhaps may be made clearer to the 
nd reader by another letter written to me a few years later : 
ad In the absence of any echo of the better side of national life, and in 
ty the hope of stimulating more accomplished artists to take up tho clue, 
ly I have relinquished many things generally held dear. At this moment, 
dt if I had given the last thirty or forty years to portrait-painting (that is 
fty to say, to paid commissions for portraits), I might have been worth a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds. That I have pursued a different course is 
ed not a merit; I have done only what I like best to do. 
i In this light, then, the third category of his portraits assumes 
F a still nobler significance. Here is a man who, detesting the 
7 painting of portraits, and fancying himself to be ‘ specially un- 
> fitted’ for it, deliberately undertakes it from the days when he 
ee was a little more than a youth, in order that he might endow the 
D nation and posterity with a painted record of great men who 
Lg during half a century had striven and helped to make England 
E great—men most noteworthy in statesmanship and politics, in 
i philosophy and poetry, in literature and art, in science and 
ol divinity, in law and philanthropy, in music and medicine, in 
e diplomacy and the services. All these he painted—prime 
ministers, lord chancellors, viceroys, he painted them all; 
of together with lords and ladies too, the noblest and fairest m the 
he land. The plan long conceived was faithfully achieved, with a 
ne success such as it has been given to few indeed to rival. i 
J: When we study these portraits we are primarily struck by ; 
18 their quiet solidity and honesty, and the intellectual air—rather 


Spiritual, perhaps—that pervades them. Not a few who gaze 
at them, no doubt, are disappointed at the lack of brilliance and 
dash—the qualities so warmly denounced by the painter and so 
heartily despised when, as too often happens, they are the chief 
aim of an artist. Nature, he was for ever saying, 18 nera 
dexterous, and dexterity is the quality, fne enough in itself, of s 


Which we soonest tire. Technical accomplishment leading * 
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nothing ‘ elevated ’—which Michael Angelo men contemneg 
in the Flemings of his day—he regarded as trivial in art, though 
splendid and delightful as a piece of craftsmanship. He declareg 
it much less wonderful than a conjuring trick, being less astonish. 
ing as well as less amusing—yet often enough palmed off in a 
portrait as ‘character’; while it truly represents only super. 
ficial cleverness in rendering the superficial appearance of a face, 
and showing nothing of the mentar qualities behind. He proved, 
moreover, that dexterity is not really needful to rapidity; for 
in his Garibaldi on which he spent four hours, in the 
Leslie Stephen to which two hours were given, and the Lord 
Shrewsbury, done in the space of one hour (Mrs. Watts says 
two) in order to show Lord Waterford how to begin a head, 
there is no display of cleverness, but just his simple, straight- 
forward method—simple and straightforward, yet how jim- 
measurably hard to emulate ! 

But this extraordinary capacity was no source of pride to Watts 
—rather would he be inclined to apologise for it. He sought 
for worthier merits, higher qualities, such as we find in his best 
works. Jasked him once which he considered his finest portraits 
and why. He replied without hesitation in his frank and diff- 
dent way: “I think the Burne-Jones a good picture, and the 
Panizzi is distinctly a good picture, and I’ll tell you why : it will 
puzzle you to tell me what colour the shadows are.’ These two 
belong to his finest time, 1868 and 1870, not merely from the point 
of view of technical handling—the only qualities to which the 
artist here chose to refer—but of grasp of character and sobriety, 
and purity and tenderness of colour. ‘ When you establish your 


purity of colour,’ he said once, ‘ you must think of it, and care for 
it, like your health,’ Colour, 


when he is at his best. 


can’t tell beforehand. I know 
about Colour until I do it.’ Hf 
we have the explanation of bis 
; but the mass of his work and the self-criticism 


aa will seem to most persons to be frankly 


It is in hi 3 . 
relation usd ee of flesh and his knowledge of inter- 


Surroundings that Watts, it seems to Me 


rior 
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(Rossetti’s model), which is commonly entitled Bianm, 
Qeonardo da Vinci says: ‘ Black draperies make the flesh of the 
human figure whiter than in reality it is, and white draperies 
on the contrary, make it darker; as yellow renders it higher- 
coloured, and red will make it pale.’ Watts, to sustain the flesh 
and yet maintain its proper truth, gives it a black dress to heighten 
it, and a white edging to sugain it, and thus imparts strength 
without any falsifying of values. 7 

Again, Sir Charles Eastlake held that ‘Flesh is never more 
glowing than when against red, never ruddier than when against 
green, never fairer than when against black, never richer than 
when against white.’ And blue? The authorities are silent ; but 
Watts showed us the effect in the portraits of sitters he boldly 
set against the sky. But for a number of years green was his 
favourite as a background, either as foliage (as in the Sir Henry 
Taylor and the Tennyson of 1864) or as a frank plain tone of the 
colour—for green throws up the more delicate tints of the flesh : 
the ‘ ruddiness ’ can be controlled. Unequal Watts may have been 
as a colourist, but in his treatment of flesh-tones in a face he 
was as firm as he was subtle. He rarely aimed at imitation— 
which he ever maintained was wholly divorced from true art. 
Illusion is denied by the materialism of the pigment, and, besides, 
the more nearly it is approached the further is the work removed 
from the domain of art, illusion being in fact but a trammel 
and a hindrance. But suggestion, making no pretence of 
actuality, widens the artist’s scope and sets no bounds to his 
Imagination; his poetic sense is no longer fettered by his 
materials or hampered by his model. It is again the contrast 
advanced of Denner and Rembrandt, repeated at the present day 
in the persons of Sandys and Watts. : 

Had Watts painted nothing but his portraits they would 
have constituted him, both as to merit, importance, and the sheer 
output of labour they represent, one of the greatest masters of 
the English school : a few of them set him very nearly ’ if not quite, 
among the highest of any school and of any period. And yet he 
accounted them of relatively far less account than his works in 
other directions, and doubtless they occupied infinitely less of 
time and thought. Although he would not recognise it—perhaps 
it was the weakness, the entirely unconscious vanity of the philo- 
Sopher (for none was more modest than he)—he was hay on 
most men born to portraiture, for he had the imagination, t Q Sa 

i . he keen penetration of č 
Quickness of intellect and sympathy, t ge ied ee 
insight and observation, the subtlety, grace, and strength allied, = 

: Jl band of the greatest 
at have combined to produce the sma iture is the 
Masters of portrait-painting. If it be true that poima = = 
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ofly really living section of the painter's art now vigorous ang 
florescent in England, Watts’s portraits are in truth at the heart 
of his work and reveal him at his greatest and best. : 

We can say of him what Erasmus said of Albert Diirer : He 
can show us the whole soul of man shining through his outwayq 
form; nay, even make us hear his very speech.’ We may claim 
for him as truly the hackneyed lines which Dryden addressed to 
Kneller, far less worthy of them (in his 21st Epistle, was it 
not?) : 


Of various parts a perfect whole is wrought ; 
Thy pictures think, and we divine the thought. 


I remember our artist saying, with all the pathos of an old 
man’s vain regret, ‘My life might have been an Epic—it is 
now only a series of Sonnets.’ But the place of a master- 
sonneteer is one by no means inconsiderable or unworthy the 
loftiest praise in the literature of a land; and these, taking for 
the burden of their song the heroes and heroines of his time and 
country, have splendidly enriched the nation to whose service 
and whose greatness he devoted his life. They are sonnets to 
be examined, studied, and rejoiced in, for they are exquisitely, 
carefully, even elaborately wrought, springing from a pure heart 
and an elevated mind. Ruskin declared him ‘in the most 
solemn sense a hero-worshipper.’ His worship was for the 
nobility of deed or thought in others, not merely adulation of 
the eminence that had been won. That is the value of the 
bequest to us of his life’s work, and the value of the example 
he has set. His ambition, he modestly declared, was ‘to show 
the way—to serve as a sign-post to others.’ Humility and 
upward effort were his two characteristics and the passions of 
his life; and he had two corresponding mottoes that he loved 
oe to quote—the one, ‘ Remember the daisies,’ and the other, ‘ The 
ey r ee the pens To these we might add a third not 
he gave abe an appropriate, “Pro Patriâ’—for to the nation 

life of devotion and loyalty ; to his fellows, encourage 


ment and help; to the poor, charity and ion ; to all, love 
and kindness; and to posteri LOS eee 
beyond words. 
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DISRAELI: THE SECOND PHASE? 
Aldy mávra gépe oňiyòs xpovos oldey åpeißew 

i Oŭvopa kal poppiy kat piow 788 róynv.—Praro. 
‘ Ir is truly tragic that the publication of this long-awaited volume 
é should have almost coincided with the death of its author. He 
ž had pursued his arrested task with care, clearness, vigilance, and 
J fidelity. His method had been admirable. He had already shown 
5 a nice taste and tact, remarkable self-restraint, a style in which the 
: author plays the part, as it were, of Greek Chorus, a certain gift of 
literal discernment, and a gradual absorption in the charm of his 
i subject. It is a theme at once intricate and splendid, one that 
i simplicity should unravel. But the sort of simplicity needed 
i is surely that which arises from finding the clue, from the 
' real intimacy of insight, from a comprehension of the whole 
rather than from any of its parts, in fine from the temperament 
5 ‘that perceives temperament and responds to atmosphere. 
£ i (Especially in Disraeli’s case are temperament and atmosphere 
A | = jessential, and some sympathy with them is required for 

i even the slightest rendering. It need not be the sympathy of 5 
f i assent, but it must be the sympathy of understanding. > 
det ‘Only,’ exclaims Goethe, ‘in proportion as we feel with @ = 
e subject have we the honour to write about it.’ : Poe 
to that would 


Tt is just this kind of mental sympathy, however, ald 
seem to fail these pages. Some approach, it 18 true, to the pan 
point is in evidence. But „ipo otten it scone ee t 
grain, and occasionally iê ends in some unig bte contra 
not always warranted. Indeed at times petty points of 
credit are dragged in without cause—S0 petty, fe a 
there, that they contribute little to any inner intelligendi 
little as a measurement of the Sphinx would to its mea 
trifling instance may serve; ; ; 
wind blows. His the speech in 1844 at 
Notable for a much-vexed protest—mentioned 

Interest in agriculture “ the country whi 
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Disraeli, of course, was born in London, and, although his 
family had made many a Buckinghamshire visit in early days, 
he was about twenty-three when they went to reside perman. 
ently at Bradenham. A note to this sentence Suggests J 
that it is unnecessary to inquire whether the statement is due 
to rhetoric or lapse of memory. But surely it is at once more 
natural and charitable to suppose hat these words were—as so 
often—ill-reported. It is conceivable that what Disraeli really 
said was to the effect that ‘though not born, I have lived there,’ 
just as in.a past and biassed biography a supposed reference to his ] 
having been at school in Winchester is probably a misreport of 1 
adverting to his brother’s connexion with the College. If 
Disraeli had lied, he would surely not have lied for an infinitesimal ; 
object or against. the common knowledge of Jis- liearers. Nor is 
this tendency confined in this book to trifles ; it colours the whole 
outlook even when Disraeli’s exceptional endowments are most 
admired. The ‘wayward fantasy’ in his nature is actually made 
an element of that ‘ bad reputation ’ which even in 1844 (according 
to Mr. Monypenny) ‘clung to him persistently and impeded his 
progress.’ When we contemplate the place then attained, both 
at home and in the world, his fortunate marriage, his proud 
position with all of ‘light and leading’—even with some 
of the parish idols; when we see him consulted by a king, and 
acclaimed by a brilliant circle; when we add the transports of 
"Young England's’ delight in letters of appreciation, and such 
lines of homage as Lord Ponsonby addressed to him only two years 
later, it is hard to attach any real meaning to the words, unless, 
indeed, they exaggerate debt and D’Orsay, or have any side refer- 
ence to the Peel letter epis6de;-ou-which I shall try to shed light 
| ere the close. Is it a crime to be ‘ necessitous ’?—the word which 
I \ ae attaches in 1843 to Disraeli and Borthwick as ‘ Young 
iy \ aes an eae in a letter (here uncited) from the Croker 
: E eee” ae But granting the words to have a meaning, why 
ee ai a wayward fantasy’? Is not this to ignore the 
| oe T e romantic, character, to forget that in it was steepeđ 
genius for statesmanship, to exclaim with the mid-Victorian 


ae o pisy : a will have no troubadouring here °? And is it 
ARO tO torget the region to be explored, which is surely that 

; ; 7 

of Brobdingnag, and not the coasts of Lilliput or Laputa? 
—a fruit of hi ttling Disraeli’s Tragedy of Count Alarcos 
inte ae of als courtship—Mr. Monypenny has quite missed its 
eee forgotten, perhaps, how the story haunted him till 


he gave it dramatic expressio i 
: m ; while he has i uplet 
so applicable to Disraeli’s own career : oe 

f A Our schemes should brood as 


! i n y gradual as the storm ; 
| Their action should be lightening. : 


hen, again, in beli 


he 
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Nor, in putting forward a description of Disraeli’s feats of 
n the ’forties, has he borne in mind a corrective para- 
a letter of 1848 from Lord George Bentinck to Croker. 
ll be quoted here : 


oratory i 
graph m 
It may as we 


You ask me of Disraeli’s manner of speaking and effectiveness in debate. 
J will answer you by giving you my brother Henry’s observations on the 
yarious speakers in the House. @lenry is rather a cynical critic. He 
expressed himself greatly disappointed with Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
John Russell, and concluded by saying that Disraeli was the only man 
he had heard who at all came up to his ideas of an orator. His speeches 
this Session have been first-rate. His last speech—pretty well given in the 
Post—was admirable. He cuts Cobden to ribbons; and Cobden writhes 
and quails under him just as Peel.didin-1846. And, mark my words, 
spite of Lord Stanley, Major Beresford, and Mr. Phillips and the Herald, 
it will end before two Sessions are out in Disraeli being the chosen leader 
of the party... . 


Then, again, on the literary side, while Endymion is often 
pressed into retrospective service, Tancred, the master-key to its 
two predecessors (with much else, too, on the political 
side), is neglected. And among important omissions is that 
of Disraeli’s letter in 1848 to The Times, which condenses so 
much of his social. sympathies and perceptions. From the 
greatest also of his early speeches on Ireland is left out the 
passage which really justified his retort on Gladstone’s praise 
of it some thirty years afterwards—that in his ‘historical con- 
science’ it was right. It is the passage pressing for a revival 
of Pitts plan for State-aid to the unendowed clergy. Nor, to 
draw another random shaft from a quiverful, is Disraeli’s 
drift in advocating ‘ the monarch.and thé multitude ’ grasped in 
its entirety. It is actually urged that ‘if we substitute for the 

} Sovereign the governing executive which acts in his name and 
fi exercises his functions, then the forecast of political develop- 
| Ment given in Coningsby has been verified to the letter.’ This 
ìs just what Disraeli, unflinching protector of the personal, 
did not mean. He did not mean the Crown, but the King. 
‘The House of Commons,’ he says, ‘is the House of a few ; the 
Sovereign is the Sovereign of all.’ He means the Patriot King 

of whom Bolingbroke had dreamed. The executive and that 
Centralisation which he loathed are the last things that he ever 
Meant. In the same way, it seems here forgotten that 
Disraeli’s ‘Venetian’ basis of Whiggery belongs to the political 
COmmonplaces of the age of Anne; nor do the sneers at Lord 
Shelburne’s import and importance show much familiarity with 
Malagrida’s ’ strange power of detachment and, indeed, in spite 

of it. These and their like are the more regrettable, as all but 
Specialists will form a judgment on the material provided. And T 


25 
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ree 


then we find gaps like the neglect of Disraeli’s fine speech in 1844 
to the young ‘ trustees of posterity ’ in the Manchester Athenaeum 
—the speech warning them that the man who does not look 
up is destined to look down ’—the effect becomes worse. Man. 
chester will recall not only the Ashworths, rumoured to haye 
been factors in Coningsby’s Millbanks, but Sidonia (the Disraeli. 
Rothschild) with his ‘The age of,ruins is past, have you seen 
Manchester?’ s i 
The factis that the blanks and misperceptions reach farther 
than mere matters of opinion. Despite much that is excellent, 
the author too seldom pierces below the surface, or looks both 
before and after. There~is-too-often a want of comprehensive | 
grasp, that centralisation of view which he so rightly names as 
Disraeli’s distinction, Disraeli almost always had the impression 
of the whole; for he was an artist sincerely subduing his material 
- to his handand.colouring it with creative ideas. From this imagi- 
native faculty arose his astonishing prescience, just as the lack of 
i it in Peel—the second-handedness which Disraeli scathed—in- 
| capacitated him for most things but the moment. Disraeli was a 
| diviner; and it is the spirit, not the letter, that made ‘ Young 
England’ potent and still renders its leader great. ‘Time, he 
j declares in a passage that will have to be cited when his pro- 
į nouncements during the early fifties in The Press are reached, 
| ‘Lime is represented with a scythe as well as with an hour-glass. 
 With-the-one he mows down, with the other he reconstructs.’ 
=e Change,’ he was again to say in 1867, ‘is inevitable, but the 
a | { point is whether that change shall be carried out in deference 
Tey to the manners, the customs, the laws, and the traditions of the 
: people, or whether it shall be carried in deference to abstract 
principles and arbitrary and general doctrines.’ His outlook 
here is the same as from the first, though he perpetually widened 
| 2ts horizon ; and in the second phase, which now concerns us, he 
began deliberately to translate his dreams into deeds. All along 
= au be said to have been composing a great drama’ in which 
w himself opens the chief part. 


s 
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The thread is resumed in the November of 1837, when Queen 
ed, and Disraeli took the place 
ars, as Lyndhurst’s trusted inti 
tep by step, and quite outside 
, we watch the growth of his mind 


naonao da Do 


me moment of general recogni- 
mand and through malice to con- 


laces.and a Babel of rough voices 


at once the second 4 
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which culminates in the fall of Peel, and a prelude to the thir, 
that new and national climax which Disraeli prepared. We shall 
trace much of moment for our own day, for every day divided 
in its notions of ‘ progress.’ And there are gentler sounds 
ihan these. We also watch his courtship of the mature 
put ever-young ‘rattle’ and ‘flirt’ who had so attracted him 
from’ the first, and who novyy drew him nearer in the sorrows 
of her widowhood. We watch a depth and romance of attach- 
ment which, in Disraeli’s case, followed their union far more 
“than it preceded it, and turned a real friendship into immense 
| devotion. 
| Repeatedly there is a chequered tissue—dubious positions 
= blent with high ideas and ideals—but at no time and at no point 
is there any abatement of originative force. and intellectual 
alertness, or any fear of confronting himself as he was, and 
“not always as he would have wished to be. The courage 
is conspicuous, and the vitality unflagging. Throughout this 
second phase, too, we are guided by those running. commen- 
taries of confidence—the letters to his sister. That sister, as 
well as the whole family circle, had already won Mrs. Disraeli’s 
complete attachment, nor did the marriage intercept for one 
moment the intense closeness of the tie between the brother and his 
‘dearest Sa.’ Not only was the marriage one long scene of happi- 
ness, as Lady Beaconsfield testified in her old age, but it brought 
out the best qualities of each. She became his home, and he, her 
hero. Her hero-worship, indeed, made her heroic, and her heroism 
inspired him. She treasured every trifle from his pen; he re- 
ferred every detail to the judgment which their association had 
strengthened. ‘She was the most cheerful and the most coura- 
geous woman I ever knew.’ Such was his record after the desola- 
tion of her death; and shortly before their wedding he thus 
addressed her : 

I feel that there never was an instance where a basis of more entire 
and permanent felicity offered itself to two human beings. I look forward 
to the day of our union as that epoch in my life which will seal my 
ee for whatever occurs afterwards will, I am sure, never shake my 

oe as I shall always have the refuge of your sweet heart in sorrow or 
`- “appointment, and your quick and accurate sense to guide me in pro- 
*Perity and triumph. 


This anticipation was fulfilled, and it is couched in a soberer 
Yen than the self-consciousness of eighteenth-century sentiment 
wad pervades one of his previous effusions. Always, too, 
See in reverie or action, he was unconsciously repeating — 

‘at he had rehearsed till it had become part of his 
moe In ambition his self-identification, as it were, with the 
‘Scenes and characters both of history and of the history that 
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Pb felt destined to create, tinged his words and thoughts; whi, | e 
in love the romance which he craved possessed and guided him, wi 
though it may have tended to be cloying. Tt was Henrietta y 
Temple over again, the novel most admired by its contemporaries, te 
Tis twilight [he muses], after a lovely day, but I have no dark go 
thoughts. All my motions are soft and glowing as us sky. Sweetest anq ye 
dearest of women, our united loves sall flow like two rivers; as gentle le 
and clear. . . . Bless you, and bless you, and bless you. co 
And, again, with an appropriate sigh : - 
.. . I cannot reconcile Love and Separation. My ideas of Love are the a 
perpetual enjoyment of the society of the sweet being to whom I am ag 
devoted, the sharing of every thought and even every fancy, of every th 
charm and every care. Perhaps I sigh for a state which never can be he 
mine—which never existed. But there is nothing in my own heart that al 
convinces me it is impossible, and if it be an illusion it is an illusion ar 
worthy of the gods. I wish to be with you, to live with you, never to of 
be away from you—I care not where, in heaven or on earth, or in the in 
waters under the earth... re 
There was a keen ambition in Disraeli’s love, as there was F 
in all his undertakings. This very letter, which also protests al 
that love’s absorption has made him not ‘care as of yore for U 
politics, adds a significant sentence: ‘I always aim in all I ii 
do at the highest.’ This she knew full well, and she knew a 
that the man she worshipped had lived through more romantic a 
adventures, and, indeed, that romance was not the magnet of th 
his first attraction towards her. He veiled nothing from het, co 
ee and she in the character which she set down of him and of of 
ey herself was equally frank. There is a most characteristic ebulli- wt 
tion on his part (before their marriage) which is the memorial | th 
of their one misunderstanding and immediately evoked her H 
adjuration of : | z 
For God’s sake come to me. I am ill and almost distracted. I will pl 
answer all you wish. I never desired you to leave the house or implied 
a thought or a word about money... . I am devoted to you. 

i no : 2 9 
a aA 
2 de ee ract. [t was dashed off on impu! a a a 
th cos Exwy ô Eeivos é\dvOavey; the wound lurked } ; 
a anin. It shows his instinctive habit of mew) | i 
E re rom facing them, and i the native husse | 
e aC Scenes Of a mind at once schooled and sensitive. | a 


3 c ae ae ete pee before my execution [he resumes, 
: made my advances aon of his distress]... . I avow when I 


ather had long aor I was influenced by no romantic feelings. My 


ear me to Marry, and 3 3 ife was the ; { 
mplied, tho AS Yy my settling in life y a 
TA P oe stipulated, condition of a disposition of his prope" 

EIA ave been convenient to me. I myself, about i 


after | 
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enw a practical career, wished for the solace of a home... ‘hy 
e comm blind to worldly advantages in such an alliance, but I had 
wag BO eed t heart was not to be purchased. I found you i 
) already proved that my near p ete tinl yaw ua 
l sorrow, and that heart was touched. I found you, as il thought, amiable, 
f, tender, and yet acute and gifted with no ordinary mind; one whom I 
uld look upon with pride as the partner of my life... Now for 
k R ir fortune: I write the sheer truth. That fortune proved to be much 
d R than I, or the world, imagined. It was, in fact, as far as I was 
; A a fortune which could Sot benefit me in the slightest degree, 
_ enough to maintain your establishment and gratify your private 
tastes. To eat and to sleep in that house, and nominally to call it mine— 
these could be only objects for a penniless adventurer. Was this an 
e inducement to me to sacrifice my sweet liberty? . . . No; when months 
n ago I told you one day that there was only one link between us, I felt 
y that my heart was inextricably engaged to you, and but for that I would 
o have terminated our acquaintance. From that moment I devoted to you 
t all the passion of my being... . By heavens, as far as worldly interests 
are concerned, your alliance could not benefit me. All that society can 
ee | offer is at my command. I can live as I live without disgrace, until the 
e inevitable progress of events gives me that independence which is all [ 
require. Ihave entered into these ungracious details because you reproached, 
me with my interested views. No, I would not condescend to be the minion 
3 of a princess, and not all the gold of Ophir should ever lead me to the 
8 altar... . My nature demands that my life should be perpetual love. 
r Upon your general conduct... I will not upbraid you. I will only 
blame myself. . . . But you have struck deep. You have done that which 
my enemies have yet failed to do. You have broken my spirit... . 
Triumph—I seek not to conceal my state. It is not sorrow, it is not 
wretchedness; it is anguish, it is the endurance of that pang which is 
f the passing characteristic of agony. ... Farewell. ... The time will 
> come when you will sigh for any heart that could be fond and despair 
f of one that can be faithful. Then will be the penal hour of retribution : 
f then you will think of me with remorse; . . . then you will recall to 
l tag memory the passionate heart that you haye forfeited and the genius 
iat you have betrayed. = 
r 
How natural to him was the ring of the last sentences is shown 
il More than seven years later by the peroration of his crowning 
q philippic against Peel on the third reading of the Corn Laws Bill : 
a0 oc But the dark and inevitable hour will arrive. Then, when their 
t Spirits are softened by misfortune, they will recur to those principles that 


made England great. .. . Then too, sir, perchance they may remember 

not with unkindness those who, betrayed and deserted, were neither 

ae nor afraid to struggle for the ‘ good old cause,’ . . . the cause 
the labourer, the cause of the people, the cause of England. 


a the comment in this volume is that ‘ Lovers at all times 
© apt to be. histrionic~’ 

aoa Disraeli’s analysis of her husband’s character with the 

a Mheses of her own can hardly be excluded. He was very 

aa she notes ; she, ‘ very effervescent.’ His manners, grave — 

‘| = almost sad’; hers, ‘ gay and happy-looking when speaking- 

© Was ‘never irritable’; she, the reverse. He, ‘warm in love, 
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l ut cold in friendship ° 
RE 3 1 5 S Jo 
i a patient, ie A con VErSO: He, ‘bad S 
e of these except as r s,' ‘very generous’ ; d humouregy : 
to those sk respects the last, but ‘ ; she, th ; 
ot ae He had ‘no aos Be she is only 2e Oppo. re 
impossible T a n the antipodes fe sie self-love a m 
he does n gu who he likes or disli Toma: 4 Was ya 
oA acs ae feelings’ ; ‘to ee from his mm It is [i 
To ‘a certai rything amuses her: she likes sh anner i/ to 
| : ain degree’ à er’; but he ‘i e shows her 
His ‘ whol gree’ he “is to b e ‘is seldo S her w 
| OE soul is devot oipe depended 3 m amused,’ 
no specialist in Bee ae to politics and i on’; she is g g 
4 though time mad ea directions—na ambition’; sh ot mi 
| be wrapped ade it evident th y, she ‘hated meee in 
A ( appead up in them at for his sak d politics, al 
\ such is her humility) e 1 In a word, ‘he ae she came is i 
\ a wise E dunce, but sh pa i genius ’; 
O eret na 
H oes not kni ave observed : utiful soul,’ I 
There i ow wh d long afterw ul,’ Lor É 
| a is more oF hol cee first—the A adele “crane m 
| ment by an adori logical insight in t 2ks or the Romans 
| platit ring wif : in this mans ti 
R aao AG e than in pages of t shrewd appraise S 
H mean, with it 4 nables us to 5 the average or e- ; 
1 reflecti with its tideless fi to see how littl ge critical 2 
| refectione, la ances! Gud ee Ok tie ae 
{ nag gett by the Rit eroding oA she, shadows a di 
5 RAAR AA d Wy, > isation iS er: 
aes panorama ee Serpentine. 2.28 Coma A 
alant. We watch th nted is one frav o . y 
A aa Done PA Whig TA with social te 
aa nting in a ae rchs under t h 
ee to office ral but Aia ue national ale S a 
eft them, and tri en power (and formulas. We „ani s 
goun unde lumphantly r supporters like St see them 
aariaa er the sheli y replac ike Stan - 
E to: Atle ale KA ed by P ley) had 
wit iven to as Aa is.shibboleth eel, a blameless pre | y 
e „are never the = aihen a ae devoid of dae 0 
zi - nope same ih Ope 8. Ideas, h A ORR | 
in public li become ECO eee oweyor; hike | y 
m een TO They love Mead} ; 
Se aap lead to that amac and mechanical o 
aieo. ases end. phases rat y ‘political infid A 8 
-also abou bitterly complained ather than i m lelity, that ae 
S t P aplained than in f i 
Tose to eeel. to, being meee or, in th acts, of which | è 
a ona derterowi a a he Ee 
_ first place ugh it is signifi y-managed.’ sitions by which.be 1 č 
oR neat it confir cant i This aag $ n 
i ecurred Gs a ms the E n at least tw x verdict escapes 1 y 
; may be hel P rotestantis o instances of v oen Jn the 3 F 
’ e relating E and Protection) T oe that actually 
i —he h ird i . And in th E 
of the 7 meant, if intended volte- e gecone i 
hise, and th possible, to h face. For A 
qd then himself to ae opposed the ¥ t 
ave introduced ( 
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É ane what Disraeli called him—a.‘ great parliamentary middle® 
As bee with a ‘courageous conscience.’ His aim was to strike an 
us 3 Fecurate balance. Tt was not so much that he prided himself—and 
as | hightly—on an open mind as that he kept the door of it, so 


fto speak, incessantly swinging, and yet resented not only those ~ 


i, who told him it was ajar, but all those who had open entrances 
er of their own. And Peel’s verkl Conservatism overlay his open- 
p ness, and made the most honourable of men in private shifty 
t, in public. He-was stiff as well.as pliable, and headstrong for 
as JI his coldness, and so it happened, as Disraeli was to insist, 


a 
ihat the Tory-without a creed was the ‘unconscious parent’ 


to of all.the..extreme..leagues and agitations, and_that..he—pre- 
he oF i ctitntiongmiike«<pheasant ly to d 
served institutions--like--pheasants—only _ to estroy them. 


Kssentially the master, and a most dexterous master, of Parlia- 


n métits-he-was"also its creature, dependent on its air for inspira- 
h f tion Büt the times were too stormy for such conventions. The 


sicknesses of the body politic and the too even balance of parties 
exacted.a.mwore curative and creative statecraft. 

In these pages we view Peel at first favouring the already 
distinguished lieutenant who for some three years, at Lynd- 
hurst’s instigation, had ‘enrolled himself’ under his ‘ banner.’ 
We view the great man, before he at length condescended to 
take office, inviting Disraeli to a select dinner, and summoning 
him to one of those ‘shadow’ Cabinet Councils of Opposition, 
a-call to which is usually deemed a pledge of preferment. Peel, 
moreover, had ‘ warmly’ congratulated Disraeli on his marriage 
—in itself a favourable event, for Mrs. Disraeli was intimate 
with Mrs. Dawson, the Premier’s capable sister. And he had 
praised his parliamentary début. Suddenly, however, and most 
unexpectedly, we see the honoured author of the Vindication, the 


E | adjurer of Peel (in the Runnymede Letters) to save the country, 
A | the sparkling aspirant who had quitted literature, strictly 
a speaking, for politics, completely shelved in 1841, during 


the formation of his second Ministry. It was said that — 
this was against Peel’s wishes, and he certainly was 
to treat him at Stowe with marked civility. Next we 
Mark Disraeli faithfully upholding Peel’s tariff policy, and 
Indeed, his yet virgin Conservatism in all but its indifference t 
those social problems which the younger man had ever at heart, 
Ye watch this support consistently maintained till Peel show 


rapidly 
ly unab 
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and dragooning the s ; : 
martinet. branding the merest—dissent_as mutiny, calling al 
doubters at once tó heel rG; } 
réle of a sole Minister. His attitude, not only to Disraeli but 
tö others like Ashley, was not only one of ° unctuous rectitude,’ 
Tt resembled Lord Monmouth’s in Disraeli’s novel to Coningsby, 
who was bidden to neglect ‘responsibility’ for “ party,’ to ‘go 
with his family like a gentleman, and not to consider his 
opinions like a philosopher or political adventurer.’ That this 
paragon of Parliament should have been worsted by the man 
whom even in 1844 he had slighted by omitting to send him 
the circular usual at the opening of the session, seemed in- 
credible. Yet none with a gleam of intuition should have 
been surprised. It was a duel not only of temperaments and 
capacities, but, broadly speaking, of causes. From Disraeli’s 
after-utterances (in The Press) during the early “fifties, we can 
glean that he purposed a strong Government of popular sym- 
pathies that would steady and attach the people to those institu- 
tions which express the national character, and are capable of 
indefinite expansion so long as they are suffered to remain real. 
Throughout this period two countenances, as it were, may 
be observed, far more alive and expressive than the masks of 
} the two big historical parties. On the one hand, there was 4 
\ small knot of social reformers—chiefly spokesmen for the Church 
‘and the Land—who, deprecating Chartism, yet felt with the 
Chartists. Of these Disraeli, with his lifelong belief in living 
and national forces, in original and originative Toryism, in the 
spontaneous powers of social sympathy as opposed to the pre- 
scriptions of a ‘State,’ was a born champion. On the other, 
stood out the utilitarians whom Disraeli christened the ‘ Man- 
oe School ’—of those who sincerely believed in a material 
mivennium—of that capitalistic Radicalism which~designed the 
fee nen see. Disraeli was instinctively opposed w 
ee a visbowane 
q Ae eae patterns which such oligarchies impose. He regat 7 
: y measure from the social standpoint, as touching labou! 
at one end and leadership at the other. He set himself to root 
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‘g at once popular and aristocratic, which gives free vent fo 
Ff e best of every class, but seeks civil, not physical, “ equality. 
Independence and interdependence were his aims—the service 
which is perfect freedom. It was on such foundations that his 
Toryism rests. It was purely from the national and social sides 
that be espoused the cause of the landed interests in all its 
grades, and maintained that in no case should modified Protec- 
tio be relaxed before the land’s especial burdens had been 
lessened. Indeed, his crowning speech on the Chartists had 
expressed the conviction (as Jong ago the present writer pointed 
out) that their dissatisfaction was largely caused ‘by the order of 
the peasantry having been deprived of their legitimate repre- 
sentation in the Third Estate by the Reform Bill of 1832.’ 
And in admonishing Peel in 1843 he repeated what he had urged 
at Westminster—that if he retreated from his pledges he would 
leave him. He based the whole question not on quibbles—of 
arithmetic,..but.on.the national spirit : j 


ll 


I never will commit myself [he affirmed] on this great question to 
petty economical details. I will not pledge myself to miserable questions 
of 6d. in 7s. 6d. or 8s. in duties about corn. ... But what I want and 
what I wish to secure is the preponderance of the landed interest... . 
Do not for a moment suppose that I mean merely the preponderance of 
‘squires of high degree.’ My thought wanders farther. . . . I am looking 
in that phrase . . . to the population in our innumerable villages; to 


1. the crowds in our rural towns. I mean that estate of the poor which 
y in my opinion has been already dangerously tampered with; I mean the 
of great estate of the Church, which has before this time secured our liberty, 
3 and may, for aught I know, still secure our civilisation; I mean also 


by the landed interest that great judicial fabric, that great building up 
of our laws and manners, which is in fact the ancient polity of the realm. 


But, further, he foresaw distinctly (and pressed both then 
j and later) that to fight hostile tariffs with free imports after 
discarding a natural reciprocity would transfer the governing 


ot 

ih power from a class with inherent duties to a class without ; 
i Paent aggrandise and overcrowd the towns; would tend, as 
mE he Continent and America forged ahead, to a discontent bred of 


unemployment and strained competition; and must eventually 


G : 
E aol the very evils which the Land’s local ‘preponderance ’ F: 
r ad helped to preclude. For plutocracy and bureaucracy would 
‘i march hand in hand to constrain and corrupt the degenerate. SE 


pets Was no ‘greater opponent of real democracy,’ he urge 
ae in 1846, than ‘a modern Liberal.’ Was it likely 
his a man with such ‘revolutionary’ foresight (though — 
Ries es were ancient as the base of free govern 
;, Would long adhere te the vapi isai kep CC! 

ur either his traditional competi zert 
mta-not suffer to supplant him 
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ghe Peel system he set himself to restore its long-vanisheq Soul 
to Conservatism, to reanimate national habits and ideals, i 
4 struggle, as even in 1840 he told the reformer Attwood, for 7 ‘2 
‘national party,’ to bind and not to loose—and thus he set back | 

the clock of a rigid “ State-socialism ’ for more than fifty years, © |” 

. About Disraeli’s social outlook Mr. Monypenny has been 
y both just and generous. There was a time when the usual taunts | * : 
were levelled, but that time has passed by for ever. There can | i 
! 

| 

] 

| 

) 

1 


be no doubt of the deep sincerity with which Disraeli from 
the first upheld the cause of toil and poverty, often to his own i 
disadvantage. In 1838 he included ‘the rights of the poor’ in | 
that ‘concord of all classes’ on which even then he based tho 
‘ Conservative Cause.’ Though fastidiously aristocratic by bent 
and strain, he claimed affinity to the people. ~ 9) A 


I am not in a condition [he said in 1846] to have had hereditary 
opinions carved out for me, and all my opinions, therefore, have been We 
the result of reading and thought. I never was a follower of either of 
the two great aristocratic parties in this country. My sympathies and 
feelings have always been with the people from whom I spring; and 
when obliged as a member of this House to join a party, I joined the 
party with which I believe the people sympathise . . . and as to popular 
principles I believe they are never more in danger than when! they are 

r professed by political economists. 


sa 
BFL: 


And, again, 


. . . There was no proportional advance in our moral civilisation [he $ ; 
muses in Coningsby on the national and commercial progress of twenty- A 
five years] supported by swarming millions whom manufactures and inclo- 
sure-bills summoned into existence. In the hurry-skurry of money-making, ; | 

_men-making, and machine-making [he goes on], we had altogether out- 
grown, not the spirit but the organisation of our institutions. The peace | | 
came; the stimulating influences suddenly ceased; the people in a novel | | ‘ 
eee and painful position found themselves without guides. They went to} | ) 

the Ministry; they asked to be guided; they asked to be governed. Com- 
merce requested a code; trade required a currency; the unfranchised i 


ject solicited his equal privilege; suffering labour clamoured for its í 
ts j a new race demanded education. What did the Ministry do r 
ae into a panic. . . . Like all weak men, they had recourse to wi? i 
Sone ee They determined to put down the me, 

. H ey thought they were imitati M i h mistoo : 
organisation for sedition. gee ee bocaneo Topy a € 
Hov S : z 

É n n 

a true this is of much that led to Chartism—the. protest. F 


hustings, and was told that he had bette 
ished for Success. When the Peel Adminis 
ser in the House, he was one 
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ul had told the Wycombe electors in 1832, to reform the Po 
to | \ paws by @ revival of the system of 1795, the Elizabethan and 
a uncentralising system which accorded with the old parochial 
ak \ order. In the summer of 1840 he voted in a minority of five 
ae | in an attempt to secure the remission of the ‘ excessive punish- 
3 ment inflicted on some of the Chartist leaders’ (the words are 
ts | * Mr. Monypenny’s), and in 1846, when his position was estab- 
m ished, he did the same, and`in a similar minority. His great 
m = speech of 1839 on the Chartist Petition is familiar (and it has 
m been embalmed in Sybil), but that of the next year (in which 
in l he was ‘not ashamed to own his sympathy with millions of’ 
10 his ‘fellow-subjects’) is less known, and a fragment will bear 
nt repetition ; it was, too, ‘a fling at Lord John Russell’ :—* The 
time will come when Chartists will discover that in a country so 
| ə aristocratic as England even treason to be successful must be 
y | patrician’—and it may be here recalled that one of his earlier 
o (| pamphlets proclaims ‘tonspiracies are for aristocrats’ : 
nd | They will discover that great truth, and when they find some desperate — 
nd if noble to lead them they may perhaps achieve greater results. Where | 
he $ Wat Tyler failed, Henry Bolingbroke changed a dynasty, and although | 
lar i, Jack Straw was hanged, a Lord John Straw may become a Secretary of © 
ref State. 
Moreover, the first speech above mentioned against the Poor Law 
‘| Contained a sentence about leadership which he was to repeat 
I| with even greater effect some nine years afterwards regarding 
i paid agitators. - He denounced the Whigs as even harsher than 
lo} | the Star Chamber (nor has this official form of philanthropy 


TR 


yet expired) ; he indignantly asked how it was that agitation in 
Ireland became sedition in England, and then he conjured the 
Tories to remember their long traditions in an appeal which 
strikes the keynote of the Labour deputation and the young 
lord’s response to it in Sybil: ‘ Yes, I repeat,’ he retorted on the 


Whigs, ‘the aristocracy are the natural leaders of the people, 


for the aristocracy and the labouring population form the nation.’ 


is was spoken before the results of Peel’s policy had in some — 


Measure transferred government to that upper bourgeoisie whic] 


ee 


is now, amid the confusions in which we live, in its turn itself 
On trial. For its best qualities—for all that made Peel typical = 


of it—he always had and always expressed a deep respect, and z 
embodied that feeling in Coningsby’s fine character of Oswa 
lillbank’s father, who, by the way, I cannot agree w 


aya 


= 
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apd again Disraeli it was who voted in the minority and against 
his interests with Peel. And in 1843 he answered Cobden, who 
had held up to scorn the ‘ barbarous relics of the feudal system,’ 
by recalling how the principle of that system had been that the 
tenure of all property rested on the performance of its duties 
‘the noblest principle that was ever conceived by sage or 
practised by patriot’ : T 


den, 


When I hear a political economist, or an Anti-Corn Law Leaguer, 
or some conceited Liberal reviewer come forward and tell us as a grand 
discovery of modern science. . . that : Property has its duties as well 
as its rights,’ my answer is that that is but a feeble plagiarism of the 
very principle of that feudal system which you are always reviling. Let 
me next tell those gentlemen who are so fond of telling us that property 
has its duties as well as its rights that thbour also has its rights as 
well as its duties; and... when I know that evidence exists in our 
Parliament of a state of demoralisation in the once happy population 
of this land which is not equalled in the most barbarous countries—I 
cannot help suspecting that this has arisen because property has been 
permitted to be created and held without the performance of its duties. 


He asked for reciprocal rights and duties, nor at any time or 
for any class did he ever claim privilege without service or above 
law—still less would he have’ even contemplated any punitive 
redress. In all this he chimes with Carlyle, who, however, 
differed by despairing of Parliament, and in his anti-utilitarian- 
ism with the much later message of Ruskin, who, however, was 
perhaps often to show rather more sensibility than sense. 

Nor was it only in such matters that Disracli dared to difler 
from Peel while under his leadership, and even before his advent 
to power. When Peel and Stanley in 1839 supported the Whigs’ 
sas annual Bill for reforming Irish Corporations, Disraeli voted apart 
ETS from them ; on the very day in 1840 when Peel honoured him by 
: asking him to attend the ‘shadow’ Cabinet of Opposition, he 

asserted his independence by voting for and vindicating historic- 
ally the rights of the law courts against an abuse of parliamentary 
privilege. He was never under Peel's control, but it was not till 
ae that he ceased—and then only by degrees—to be under 
; = command. Mr. Monypenny remarks on the ‘legend’ that 
e neglect of his pretensions to office in 1841 drove him êt 
Ue ae cau holds it ‘so firmly established ’ m 
iea Ean ia E as a surprise.” They should 3 
mine years ago, cont ma enone writer, published near 
eee 7 ntains the following paragraph, which, } 
» Me may be pardoned for repeating : 
_ Till 1843 Disraeli s 
Duties drew Peel’s applause, 


i illiers’ se, and in 1842 he, too, recorded his vote agei®™ 
a Mi wonted motion for total zee, a he Was perhapk the 


S d an 
incredulous House th a 


ering of wea ck. In 1844 he warned. 


at Protection was in the same plight as Protestantisti 
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| been jn 1828, and a little later he assured Louis Philippe, wh) 
bee d Peel’s maintenance, that Peel would carry his Bill and then-—fall. 
Bee y, the rumoured vacillations, and still more the frigid and 
Bue eae hectoring demeanour of the proud Minister, were putting a 
somes on many of his supporters, and especially the talented enthusiasts 
EE: Young England’? whom Peel tried to muzzle. They did not relish 
ene lectured or referred to a Railway Committee! Two leading articles 
in Go leading organs . . . commented on. Peel’s attitude towards youthful 
exuberance and commended Disracli while they rebuked his chief. In 
1843, writing to refute certain criticisms of The Times, he thus sums up 
the historical bias and basis of his opinions: ‘I voted for the industrial 
measures of Sir Robert Peel last year and defended them during the 
present, and still believe that they were founded on sound principles of 
commercial policy [i.c. Reciprocity]; principles . . . advocated by that 
great Tory statesman Lord Bolingbroke in 1713; principles which, in 
abeyance during the Whig Government of seventy years, were revived 
by that great Tory statesman Mr. Pitt?; and though their progress was 
disturbed by war and revolution, . . . sanctioned and developed, on the 
return of peace and order, by Lord Liverpool. It is not merely with 
reference to commercial policy that I believe that a recurrence to old Tory 
principles would be a great advantage to this country. It is a specific, 
in my opinion, and the only one for many of these disquietudes which 
now perplex our society... .’ 


He refers to the ‘Young England’ which he himself named. 
Gradually from the groundwork of his ideas this little association 
—the remnant of a Cambridge Brotherhood—was being evolved. 
How far its leader was in complete touch with, and how far he 
was beyond it may be seen by a study of the ‘ trilogy’ of his main 
social and political novels. It will be found that Tancred (the 
last) is at the back of all. But it was scarcely from the Tancred 
side that either Milnes (‘ Cool-of-the-Evening ’) or Manners, or 
certainly Baillie Cochrane approached their quest. The purport 
of ‘Young England’ was more a spirit than a scheme or even 
a creed. It was a leaven which gradually leavened the whole 
lump. And though Disraeli’s great ‘ Maynooth’ speech even- 
tually dispersed its members by pitting a real Church against 
Peel’s Erastianism (and this concerned the Semitic ideas ruling 
in Tancred—for the Church is one of them), it has proved the 
Most fruitful impulse in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
f in latter days it has sometimes declined into a tyrannical 
Sentimentality, that only marks its degeneration. None more 
han Disraeli abominated both the maudlin and the mechanical. 

Mr. Monypenny has well traced the map, as it were, of 

18 movement, but he has traced it plain, and we could 
‘ve wished for more illustrative colour concerning individuals, 
ae especially as to George Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford, 


© most whimsical and not the least fantastic of the group. 

2p: ` = so 
in mets share in genuinely ‘free’ trade had been brought forward by Disraeli 
enlightening speech, : oY 
L2 
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@Ve could have wished, too, for some mention of Isaac D'Tsraeli' 
influence through his son on its historical bias. From his father 
Disraeli derived a very close acquaintance with Stuart periods 
and to this, surely, and not, as Mr. Monypenny thought, fe 
‘ the Cambridge young men,’ is due the wish to retrace Toryism 
back to the reign of Charles the First. An apt application of 
Bolingbroke’s outlook would iso have been illuminating, 
Nor do we find a mention of the mystic and mysterious Urqu- 
hart, orientalist, diplomatist and Palmerston’s bitter foe, who, 
though not of the circle, was held to have left some impress on 
Disraeli. Excellent, however, is the author’s comment that 
‘when Disraeli was a youth romanticism had been flowing in 
the revolutionary channel prepared for it by Byron ; it was now 
flowing strongly in the channel of reaction, though both currents 
permeated Disraeli and none hated disruptive democracy more 
than Byron. But one thing emerges quite clearly—the devotion 
to their chief of his disciples. Only two years divide his wail 
to Mrs. Disraeli in the wilderness of political isolation : ‘The 
supporter of administration who is not in place and power him- 
self is a solitary animal. He has neither hope nor fear’—and 
the rapturous reception of Coningsby by tried adherents. ‘En- 
chanted,’ ‘ raving’ are the epithets, and Smythe, ‘tipsy with 
admiration the most passionate and wild,’ confesses that he has 
“never read of anything, thought of anything, felt anything, 
believed in anything before. Thank God I have a faith at last.’ 
Two years more, after renewed and varied triumphs, after Buro- 
pean recognition, Lord Ponsonby writes on the collapse of the 
‘organised hypocrisy ’ : 


I never in my life heard any speech so much cheered as yours Was) 


I never saw so much effect produced by one.... I think you will no | 


longer talk of difficulties of position, but will feel that you were born 


to the foremost rank of its chiefest ornaments and leaders. From the first i 


„of my acquaintance with you I felt your power. 


Well has Mr. Monypenny discerned of Disraeli in relation to th i : 
Peel who had done what he felt to be the right thing in what | 


he knew to be the wron 
Macaulay as ‘doing penan 
= and by Russell, Palmerston, and George Grey as t 
l uve; well does he s 

In vision and rec 
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r fanaticism of free imports did he pay any tribute to the fanaticisrf) 
Wy the cana Throughout the great controversy he saw the issue steadily 
er of ma it whole, saw it above all its political bearings, and never deviated 
S a aa right or the left from the middle course which his judgment had 
to aa In all his speeches on the subject it would be hard to point 
m to two sentences which are inconsistent with each other either in the 
of Jetter or the spirit. If Peel had taken Disraeli for his guide, or indeed 
if he had only continued on the lines on which he began and on which 
8. Disraeli would have supported hia, he might have identified his name 
We, with a system of free trade of which, after the lapse of two generations, 
), the United Kingdom would not have been the solitary adherent among the 
on | nations of the world. 


And what wonderful speeches those were, by the universal 


a consent of the greatest among his audience and by the excep- 
y tional test of time. They rise in an ascending scale from the 
w driest detail to the most poignant fancy, from feats of skill=to 
ge Yights of fancy, from irony to imagery, and from imagery-tosthe 
oa core of things. They were as solid as they were brilliant. They 
at struck home. We do not need Mr. Gladstone to tell us that 
he they were quite as great as report made them or that ‘Peel, 
pE altogether helpless in reply, dealt with them with a kind of 
nd | righteous dullness.’ Even now they speak for themselves, and 
A = amidall that was personal are instinct with principles and ideas. 
People forget the figures and the webs of tense reasoning, but 
a who forgets the choiceness of fun? The Turkish Admiral who 
z steered his fleet, blessed by all the muftis, straight into the 
A |  enemy’s port—and from a conscientious objection to war; the 


he k comparison of the defection of Peelites to Charlemagne’s con- 
= | Version of the Saxons on the banks of the Rhine—‘they were 
| Converted in battalions and baptized in platoons’; the protector 
i who sends his valet to tell the mistress that ‘he will have no 
whining here,’ in allusion to Peel’s attitude both to his sup- 


ae and to Cobden; Peel, who caught the Whigs bathing 

hd stole their clothes.(a_trope,.1 believe, trom Prior)? the big A 
orator Behind a green E E a red box; the watcher of = 
the atmosphere who is no more a statesman than the man 
ehind the horses is a whip; the sober nurse who dashes the 
thriving babe to the ground; the man whose life is one lon 
‘ppropriation clause ; who buys his party in the cheapest mar. 
and sells it in the dearest ; and many more than can be touche 
Cn here, And so it happened that, as Disraeli wrote afterw 
Paying a full tribute to Peel's finest qualities, Sir Robert, th 
on his pinnacle, found himself (as Metternich had sai 
apoleon when he reached Dresden) an Empe av ithou 
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®hich he seized in vain) he—as Disraeli was to note in retro. 
spect—contrived to ‘repique’ the Whigs by a bold discarg of 
the suit which ‘he had counted on their retaining. His dis- 
tracted and repeated councils, really destroyed his own party 
by outwitting it. And not the least _part.of.the pathos is that 
Sir Robert the Angel must have been startled to behold in the 
mirror of Disraeli’s philippics—ljmself. ; 

T have said nothing of Disraeli’s phenomenal grasp of race, 
mood and situation displayed in those Irish speeches which 
rank among the most electric of their kind—the Irish admit 
their insight. Or of his fine invective on Peel’s Canning ing. 
dent, and the terse turn which the blind father at Bradenham 
kept murmuring (one of the few intimacies of the book)— 
‘The theme, the poet, the speaker, what a felicitous combina. 
tion!’ Nor, again—for space presses—of his début as a master 
of foreign policy, or of his encounter (on the Maine boundary 
question) with the unestranged Palmerston who had crossed 
lances with him more than once before. Nothing, either, of the 
notable memorandum which he drew up for Louis Philippe 
as to the best means of attaining an entente cordiale. Nor can 
There touch on the aspects presented in this volume of Coningsby 
and Sybil, or the gaps in their presentation. For some endea- 


vour must now be made to reconsider the much vexed and vexing 
episode known as the Peel letter. 


T ee -_ And he has also printed Disraeli’s 1%- 
joinder to this epistle.* More than four and a-half years later | 
the night of Disraeli’s great trinan f 
taunted him, to explain the whole | 

matter. And he then absolutely deni ; B a a 
enied tha < ‘solicited 1 

office, though there woul 7 aN ten lne Gyer 80 | 


ashamed of in any kind 
the initiative did not re 


intervention, to which, , ; : . seems f 
really addressed. te pol anp ear, Peel’s own letter sé a 


= > Mrs. Disraeli’s letter of « 2 
z husband’s) need not be re aad 
knowledge and entreated Sir Ro 


-! 5 et 
z (the night before the date of A 
> Since admittedly it was written without 7” 
bert not to answer it. “is 
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the main it replies to another conjuncture, and, it may be, i 
some lost communication. It will be found to include a set 
of circumstances not even suggested in Disraeli’s letter, but 
confirming—be it marked—his own uncontroverted after-account 
in Peel’s presence before the House of Commons. Further, 
it may at once be stated that Mr. Parker, and Mr. 
Monypenny in his wake, take up a position towards Disraeli 
which nothing either in Peel’s letter of ’41 or his speech of ’46, 
or in the feeling of the House which heard it, can be said to 
warrant. In ’4L ‘Peel never blamed Disraeli for his manner of 
applying, nor, again, in “46, did he (or anyone else) make the 
slightest stricture on Disraeli’s distinction between ‘soliciting’ 
and applying in pursuance of what he believed to be an authorised 
suggestion. Peel never traversed the story, though he denied the 
authorisation. But the sole complaint in his retrospect was not 
that Disraeli had applied for office in ’41 or denied ‘ solicitation ° 
in 46, but—and observe the mildness of the expression—that 
one who could speak of him in the terms of ’46 should have 
‘intimated ’ in ’41 ‘that he was not unwilling to give that proof 
of confidence that would have been implied by the acceptance 
of office.’ It has been left, then, for our generation to work this 
incident up into its present proportions, and if this is the best 
procurable instance of Disraeli’s ‘falsehood’ it is indeed a poor 
one. 

Let us now compare closely the letters themselves. Disraeli’s, 
after saying that he has ‘ shrunk from obtruding’ himself at this 
moment, and summarising though not emphasising his services 
since 1834, thus comes to the point: ‘. . . But’—and the italics 
are mine—‘ there is one peculiarity in my case on which I 
cannot be silent. I have had to struggle against a storm of 
political hate and malice which few men have ever experienced 
from the moment [when] at the instigation of a member of 
your Cabinet [presumably Lyndhurst’s in 1835] I enrolled 
myself under your banner.’ He has only ‘been sustained,’ he 
Proceeds, ‘in these trials’ ‘by a conviction that the day would 
come when the foremost man of this country would publicly 
testify that he had some respect for’ his ‘ ability and character.’ 

e€ confesses that ‘to be unrecognised at this moment . . 
Appears . . . overwhelming,’ and he appeals ‘to his heart— 
to that justice and magnanimity which ’ he feels are his ‘ charac- 
eristics,’ to save him ‘from an intolerable humiliation.’ es 
must be emphasised that the reference—a passing one—to 
mstigation by a member of your Cabinet,’ in its context of a 
o rolment ‘under your banner, could only apply to Disraeli's 
pel enlistment in Sir Robert’s ranks a good six and a-half — ; 
“rats earlier; nor, surely, could Peel (as seems almost to be — es 
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Bhagined) have even Des z . = a very Se 
of a date so long subsequen ; ae i Sen- 
tence in the letter from Sir Robert, pue a i cas O answer 
nothing but this of Disraeli’s : ‘I must in t es Place obserye 
that no member of the Cabinet which I Lave formed [again 
the italics are mine] ever received from me the slightest authority 
to make to you the communication to which JE efer. The 
Cabinet which I have formed.’ What can this mean but the 
Cabinet which I have just formed, and how could it apply to that 
in 1835 have needed any ‘authority’ to receive a Tecruit? 
Disraeli’s letter does not even hint at ‘authority,’ but his speech 
(which this letter corroborates) does very distinctly. ‘The com- 
munication to which you refer.’ How can this possibly be made 
to signify the ‘instigation ’ to follow a leader? The next sentence 
will show that, on the contrary and in accord with Disraeli’s 
future speech, it points to an intervener’s encouragement, sup- 
posedly ‘authorised’ : 
Had I been consulted by that person [Peel continues] I should have 
at once declined to authorise a communication which would have been 
altogether at variance with the principle on which I have invariably acted 
in respect to political engagements, and by adhering to which I have left 
myself at entire liberty to reconcile . . . justice to individual claims with 
the efficient conduct of the public service. 
That he alludes to an interposing Minister seems likely from 
the conclusion which taxes ‘ that person ’ with imprudence while 
it professes a regret for having to decline—in ‘the multitude of 
claims ’—‘ your offer of service.’ In a word, does not Peel’s 
letter deal wholly with unauthorised pledges of office and not 
with Disraeli’s flying allusion to now ancient history ? Disraeli, 
in his rejoinder to Peel of 1841, disclaims not the ‘instigation 
which at the first prompted his service, but the least intention 
of ‘intimating that a promise of official promotion had ever 
been made at any time by any member of your Cabinet.’ Are 
not the two chief letters, then, largely at cross-purposes, and 1s 
it not likely that Peel’s letter really answered two communica- 
ce T y have got mixed up both in his own mind and 
Ree S them both, indeed, any interposition would have 
een much more Important than a mere claim for recognition: 
“instigation ’—and - ‘instigation’ nee 
do with the gist of Peel’s letter? Bu 
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go to prove that Peel was at least conscious of other circu) 
stances. To my mind it shows that what stuck in Disraeli’s 
memory was that some Minister—maybe his familiar Chandos ?—: 
had given assurances, and that what stuck in Peel’s mind was 
that no such ‘communication’ had been ‘ authorised.’ “He is 
not fond of authorising people,’ urged Disraeli in his speech, with 
a side-reference also to quite aydifferent denial of sanction from 
the lips of Peel in 1844. 

On the 15th of May 1846, after Disraeli had made the bitter 
speech which branded Peel’s uncreative brain as ‘one long 
appropriation clause,’ Peel stood up to ask why one who had so 
“poor an opinion of him, and now attacked him with ‘ envenomed 
opposition,’ should have been so ready to give him his ‘ confi- 
dence’ in the spring—as in Hansard he miscalls it—of 1841. 
Disraeli, remembering the rumours current since he began (at 
first silently) to part from Peel after 1843, remembering also 
Palmerston’s answered railleries, took this as an insinuation that 
revenge for disappointment had been his motive in attack. 
Everyone now knows the facts which disprove the imputation, 

‘and Peel at the time disclatined it in the second speech, an 

extract from which has been already given. Peel disclaimed it, 

and yet secretly, it would seem, persisted in hints of vindictive- 

ness.“ Still, he disclaimed it, only impugning Disraeli’s initial 

loyalty, and quite unconscious of his own subsequent transforma- 

„tions. Disraeli took him also to hint a solicitation for office, 

which he repudiated under the qualifying circumstances which 

suit the allusions in Peel’s letter—the interposal of a third person 

Musconceived to be authorised. On this his explanation hinged : 

In 1841 [he said], when the Government was formed, an individual 

Possessing, as I believe him to possess, the most intimate and complete 

Confidence of the right honourable gentleman, called on me and communi- 

cated with me. There was certainly some conversation—I have certainly 

Never adverted to these circumstances, and should not now because they 

Were under a seal of secrecy confided in me. There was a communication 

‘ I can only say this—it was a transaction not originated by me, but 

which any gentleman, I care not how high his honour or spirit, might 

entertain to-morrow. ... I never asked a favour of the Government 3 

Ox and as regards myself I never directly or indirectly solicited office. č 
oan very possible if in 1841 I had been offered office, I dare say hanea 
ofice, it oe accepted it... but, with respect to my being a solicitor E : 

3 right ieee purely unfounded. Whatever occurred in 1841 between the 
eee e gentleman and myself ie a attributable to t) 
ence of ae w pooti gentleman, mion : mappo to be i wie co 
from meee ig t honourable baronet, an are say it may have 

eption. 
* Cf 
arte 
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Ə May it not well have done so in another sense also? May nop | 

Peel have only been thinking of the letter that he kept, ante 
Disraeli of the intermediary who might have meant so mucho — I 

And, even if it were otherwise, 18 nothing here due to loose 

memories on either side? One thing is abundantly clear: 
; Disraeli’s allegation is borne out by Peel’s letter, and the inter- 
aa poser, therefore, can have been g? ‘Mrs. Harris "5 indeed, Peg ; 
) must well have known who he was, and this anonymous figure I 
could at any moment have broken silence. What a pin-point, 
under the circumstances, it all is; and could George Washing. 


ton’s proverbial veracity be maintained if hard cases disprove 
long records? The facts are before the reader, and he can decide, 
At the very worst, under the conditions now detailed, Disraeli 
prevaricated, as Peel certainly prevaricated in pretending that 
he did not impute revenge. In disdaining such a mean vindic- 
tiveness, Disraeli apostrophised the House in language which 
this volume omits. 

‘If I thought,’ he said, ‘the majority of the House believed 
that I was under the influence of motives of this character when 
I rose, I certainly should never rise again in this House.’ These 
words ring true. Are these pages quite fair in proclaiming that _ 
Disraeli’s ‘falsehood’ in the House of Commons ‘ stands,’ orin | 
their plea of let-the-politician-without-such-sin-cast-the-first | 
stone, or in their contrast of Peel’s moral with Disraeli’s intel- | 
lectual candour? Nobody could belittle Peel’s honour-or Disraeli’s | 
intellect, but there isa big-morality that springs from character | 
and_purpese-from aspiring will, and this Disraeli undoubtedly | 
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o s Tumours then circulating, no e 
A A leading article in The Times of the 16” 
May P ean Disraeli and ignores this episode. Society ie 
si nee him more than ever. If there be any sobi j 
or the ‘Story of Peel’s searching that night 
not much becomes of that ‘ magnanimity’ W 
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iii Disraeli has twice credited him—and once in a classic 
passage. ; : 

‘The next yvolume—under whatever guidance—must witness 
the ripeness of his powers and those wonderful pronouncements 
in The Press which reflect his innermost thoughts. How he 
came not only to lead but rulg, later developments will pursue. 
Meanwhile he will be watched in place without power, and then 
in power without place. But at all times we shall see that union 
of strong judgment with warm imagination that makes genius 
and hands on its inspiration. 

WALTER SICHEL. 
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© THE HOPE OF SMALL FARM HOLDINGS 
UNDER A NEW SYSTEM 


Tus Small Landholders Bill has now become law. 

This being the case, it is saddening to feel convinced, basing 
on an intimate knowledge of agriculture and agriculturists in 
Scotland, that the Act cannot appreciably effect the praiseworthy 

- object in view. This is all the more regrettable, considering that 
the Government evidently sincerely desired to do what can be 
done to effect a remedy for the depletion of agricultural districts, 
which is gradually becoming more serious.» : 

The writer (who happens to have a prolonged and unique 
experience) has for many years strongly advocated small holdings, 
‘being convinced of the good prospect of intense cultivation, and 
being satisfied that it is attainable in practice, and that it forms 
the only substantial hope of material improvement. Knowing, 
however, that it cannot be secured unless the essential conditions 
are provided, he did all he could to secure them but in vain. It 
was probably well to avoid harassing the passage of the Bill, as 
it was a step in the right direction, and especially as the further | 
slight advance that would permit of the object being realised | 
could perhaps more easily be made later on. 

It seems imperative now to point out the feature in the Act 
that seems to render failure inevitable ; were it only to show that | 

er failure of response to the Act docs not imply absence of desire | 

on ae ae eae of prospect of small holdings, but only absence 

z Sao N them in an unacceptable form; also to a | 

=x eae y 1s easy, and that little time and trouble mig®t f 

wy necessary even now to secure it. 
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e Bill; they could s 
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eve that it really was so, and, when assured of it, they havd) 
aerisively indicated that the Bill was of no value whatever, and 
not worthy of consideration. Evidently, therefore, this is a blast- 
ing feature, and it is all the more deplorable that its avoidance 
seemed easy. : 

There are two general objects of the Act, one which is passing 
out of sight, probably because there is general agreement upon it, 
but none the less has to be held prominently in view as perhaps 
the most important object—viz. to secure greater production, thus 
adding to the wealth of the nation, as well as to the well-being 

` and comfort of those engaged in the industry. The second object 
e that is becoming more manifest, and more urgent as time 


peli 


ng 2 
z 1s OD 


m passes—viz. that it is desirable to avert the depopulation of rural 
1y districts, to lessen the emigration of the flower of the peasantry, 
u and to relieve the excess of population in industrial centres. That 


is a feeling that seems shared by all, and intelligent consideration 
of the situation appears fully to justify this general acceptance. 

The object of this article is to examine what conditions are 
necessary to secure general acceptance of small holdings, and 
hence to affect emigration, and also to show what hope there is of 
the success of small holdings provided satisfactory conditions are 
given. 


NS DEMAND BASED ON ADJUSTMENT OF POPULATION 


Tt is desirable in the first place, however, to clear the ground 
by realising in what way, and how far, the population argument 
applies, and what is the actual position of those who are to be 
expected to give effect to the Act. 
; The ‘population’ argument is not that the agricultural land 
1s in need of more people to reinstate the better cultivation of 
the land, for the land that is cultivated is cultivated at least as 
well as it used to be, with only the exception that a larger 
Proportion is allowed to lie in grass; but this exception does 
hot greatly affect the matter, because that increase applies more 
to England than Scotland, to which the Act applies. Nor is it 
based on the hope of higher cultivation of the land than hitherto 
has been attained—at least, that feature is not brought promi- 
nently in view, while many do not believe that it will, or cam, 
ake place. Nor is it under pity for the farm servants, for 
although such. feeling is no doubt held, yet it is insufficient to — 
risk arousing the resentment that is associated with a drastic — 
change in land tenure. Nor, and this is important, is it under 
= compulsion of a demand by farm servants, or at least o 
formulated demand, or even agitation. No doubt a delu: 
mand may appear by those who are depended on t 
1e Proposal (though even this has not been conspicuc 
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(here are many who have nothing wv Des whose character le 
ability, and antecedents are not such that the State coulq risk e 
advancing funds to them, who would leap to the offer of Setting a 5 
dwelling-house and farmhouses built for them, and of lang to i 
use as a croft, just as crofts are used now—i.e. with no better F 
cultivation, and less economical cultivation than on large farms; 3 
but these are mostly the less enterprising men already settled i 
in the country, having no intention to leave it, and their occu- i 
pancy of holdings would not therefore affect the population, (9 
Such a croft, with its drudgery, anxiety, and risk, is regardeg le 
by the enterprising as a refuge for elderly men, and is not q re 
temptation to the young, energetic, deserving men that are gi 
desired to be kept in the es or y a8 a back to the pi 
land, and are likely to do well on the land, men with some - tl 
capital to give a guarantee of interested work, and of bringing re 
out the possibilities of a small holding, under proper conditions, of 
It thus appears that the call for a change, in the interest of re 
adjustment of population, arises not so much on behalf of the 
land, or of production, or of the prospective workers, but rather fa 
from the apprehensive anxiety raised by observing the numerical th 
accounts showing tho extraordinary emigration, and the evils kı 
attendant on the congestion in towns and populous places. pi 
Briefly these evils are want of employment and consequent Wi 
privation, complaint, and ominous signs from what is called W 
‘the labour party.’ The observant see other evils arising from he 
town life, such as frivolity, waste, want of thrift, old-age poverty, fa 
Increase of parochial relief, low morality, slavish work, occupa- y 
i tion that alienates from nature and the consequent lowering 5 
a pe uie, Bs compared with the elevation of thought, indepen- y 
ce, self-respect, and health, that go along with work n 
associated with nature; but none of these features have been 
conspicuously advanced as reasons for the need to relieve the n 
populous places. | k 
z me thus realise that in so far as the population argument | ; 
pplies, the desire for a change arises not so much in an actual } 
call from the country as in a vague but ominous call from the | di 
towns, and in apprehension of what the effect may be of the | 4, 
emigration of the nation’s best labourers. But Iso recognis® 
that Jand-holdings may be establi But we also reco A ait al 
affecting th established in the country wit m 


induce th © depopulation, unless the conditions are such as © | 
e energetic and deserving to remain. | 
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active demand, no organised or formulated demand, and 


er rast no : ; ; 
| ae There was no general sign that the party directly 


isk ojtation. 
no ag ; 
Tet | farr urers—were er , the 
vig interested the best farm labourers namoured by the 


ld out of the cultivation of the soil by themselves. 


to prospect a ee ; 
ter They had not initiated any mC ae i they looked on passively, 
18; waiting to see what was enacted. They were like skilled workers 
in an industry waiting for the capitalists to offer work, when 
cul. they would consider (1) whether the work was acceptable, and 
M, (2) whether each would be rewarded by the quantity and excel- 
led lence of his results ; but, being doubtful both whether satisfactory 
ia results could be ach ieved and whether such conditions would be 


ire given as to justify risking an effort to achieve them, they remained 
she passive. This being the position, it cannot fairly be said that 
me there existed among the prospective workers-out of the Bill any 


real demand; while, on the other hand, an explanation to them 
of the conditions proposed, would—as is shown farther on—have 


of resulted in rejection of the offer by the acceptable men. 
he The writer is well acquainted with farming, farmers, and 
jer farm servants, and he deliberately states this opinion based on 


this intimate knowledge. But he has not limited himself to this 
knowledge. He has sought, by special inquiry in five typical 
parishes, to learn how many farm servants there are within a 
wide area who are in a position to take a small holding, and who 
would be disposed to take it under the conditions offered. And 


m he has also inquired of men having life-long experience with 
y, farm servants and knowing their capacities, circumstances, and 
Ja- views. The result of these inquiries went to show that it was 
ng doubtful if there was even one man in each parish of the kind 
n- that could be trusted who would avail himself of the offer made 


1n the Small Tandholders Bill. 

It may therefore clearly be held in view that there is really 
no general demand by the right sort of farm labourers in Scot- 
land for small holdings on any system yet offered by Parliamen- 
tary enactment. 

Evidence from Crown Lands. It may be thought that this is 


he directly contradicted by the experience of Lord Carrington’s 
he Scheme of allotments on the Crown Lands in England. Do not 
ise et us be misled by this experience. The writer was surprised 


at the success there indicated, and put himself to the trouble to 


= © a Special investigation, in which he was assisted, by the 
ee of Lord Carrington (now Lord Lincolnshire) and the 
“ctetary of the Land Revenues Commissioners (in whose charge 
1e allotments lie), who showed the plans and areas of each of 
te districts. What was found was this: that the great majority 
= . “æ allotments are held by villagers, and are only of from half z, Rises 


Na aaa : em z 
; Cre to five acres in size, and they are around villages of a kind 
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{that are abundant in England, and of which there are Compara | 
tively few in Scotland. The fact is, that the service system of the | 
two countries is essentially different. In Scotland the farm 
labourer almost invariably boards with the farmer or lives ina 
small cottage on ¢he farm. In England almost invariably the 
labourer does not live on the farm, but in a neighbouring villa Q 
Now one can easily understand that almost every labourer in that 
village, as well as many small merchants, tradesmen, and others, 
will wish to have from half an acre up to five acres to employ | 
himself in his spare time, and to provide home produce—it in. 
volves no outlay on houses and no risk, but is, in fact, a sort of 
free boon readily accepted. It is this fact which accounts for the 
demand in England for small holdings, or rather large gardens, 
and to avoid confusion one should use the distinctive term allot. 
ments. In each of the five Crown Lands in England. where 
these allotments have been carried out, the featyre above de. 
scribed holds good to a very great extent. With the guidance 
above referred to, the writer selected and visited the one which 
seemed to be least of the village character, and therefore seemed 
most nearly to apply to Scotland, and yet he found that out of | 


really applied to the Scottish system of agriculture, by providing 
a holding of such size that a man could employ himself fully 
upon it with any prospect of providing for himself and his 
family. The great majority were held by villagers, and were 
under five acres in extent. To the limited extent that such 
villages of farm labourers exist in Scotland, there would, no doubt, | 
be a demand for one to five or ten acres, but that would no | 
be a small holding in the sense understood—i.e. one that alone | 
would provide well for a man and his family, and that would | 
attract the best men who are leaving the country, and aconse | 
quently that would have | 
production. 
-be kept care 
to county c 
under the s 
= allotments. 
Scotland. 
= Evidence by Con 
be placed 
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fnally, that the people there are practically tied to the land bf 
a timent, and rather than leave it will live in a half-starved 
ae or use violent means of redress. 

i In short, the demand by smallholders actually has to be created 


: by an offer under proper conditions, and the prospect under such 


conditions is such that not only is emigration likely to be checked 
and a healthy peasantry to arige, but the produce of the nation 
is likely to be increased to such an extent as would be a great 
national boon, and greatly lessen the need for imports from 
foreign countries. 

Real Demand. The need for small holdings rests on alto- 
gether higher and broader grounds than that of the parties 
directly concerned. It is realised only by the comparative 
few who discern’the immense benefit to the nation by the in- 
creased production that is possible, and the opportunity to place 
the producers in happier and healthier conditions; and also by 
those who deplore the emigration of the flower of Scotland’s 
peasantry, or who fear the ominous features of the unemployed 
in congested towns, and the consequent demands of the Labour 
Party, which may be expected to extend to the country now that 
education and the Press permeate it. 

It is aroused also by the deplorable condition that all intimate 
with life in the country discern—young men and young women 
full of life and hope, yet doomed to serve on farms like serfs, 


_ brought to grief by natural instinct under deprivation of the’ 


Opportunity of making a home for themselves—for there are no 
houses—and a means of livelihood to bring up a family ; although 
there is land all around waiting for their labour, which, with 
bountiful natural conditions, would yield the means of attaining 
an independent position. Little wonder that they resent the 
situation, and, unable to amend it, move to towns and to the 
Colonies ; and little wonder though in time they combine and 
arise against such a necessity. 


VIEWS oF PARTIES INTERESTED 


Considering now the interests of the three parties at present 
on the land, it cannot be, said that any one of them hails 
Pleasure the idea of providing a sanctuary for the excess of 

Pulation in towns, nor even of checking emigration. 


a) Landlords say: ‘Leave us alone—we are badly e 


not With reduced rents; any compulsory system intro 


improve that position, and will take away any p 
ure given by possession of land.’ They pr 

Ag this view, as will be shown later on, but at 
Mew held by many. s 
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4 a ay: ‘Leave us alone—we need all the lana 
we have, and are cultivating it as well as we can to make ends 
meet; reduce our area, and you will reduce our income, and 
the only advantage we would have would be the provision of | 
more labourers not fully employed on small holdings, but the 
extension of grass land and modern machinery are making yg 
independent of labourers ; besides, this, in the long run, wil 
increase competition for farms, and thus raise our rents.’ These | 
probably also err, for the area of the average farm will not hy 
reduced, but only those over 150 acres; besides, farms are con. 
stantly set free by death or retirement, and one such farm 
would provide four or six small holdings. As to competition, 
the small holder, under suitable conditions, will be little dis. 
posed to seek a large farm. 

(8) Farm labourers and crofters have to be considered with 

a discrimination that does not appear to have as yet been given, 
but the safety of advancing capital out of national funds depends 
upon the position of those farm servants who are to be assisted, 
and it is curious how this feature seems to have been ignored, 
if, indeed, it has been discerned. They have to be divided 
into three groups. The first group is what may be called the 
‘ satisfied’ group; it includes two classes—(a) those who have 
no intention of leaving the land, by having practically fixed 
and ‘satisfactory employment which they prefer to the risk ofa 
holding of their own; (b) those who already have small holdings | 
which they are cultivating in the usual way. The second group 
is what may be called the ‘risky’ group; it includes those who, _ 
m respect of character or ability, are unfit, or who, by the 
absence of evidence of thrift and perseverance that would be 
shown by the possession of a 1001. or 2001. of savings, have not 
earned the claim to have capital advanced to them. At the j 
same time, this ‘risky’ group is not hopeless. They have # | 
present no incentive to be thrifty. Given the incentive, many | 
oe would Eesbond to it. The third group is what m3) | 
ae a ae hopeful’ group—it is the only group to who? | 
a e safe to advance capital to form a new haa 1 
is eo energy, thrift, and perseverance cause ia 1 
seek out better prospects than are held out yy 


the cultivation of the land here under present conditions 


are the prospective small landh : jg any 
prospect of success. olders of whom alone there 


Now, the first, or ‘ sati d cep! 
, , isfied,’ group would no doubt a0?) | 
whatever boon the State is generous enough, and unwise enoue, 


. ? 
The second, or ‘ risky, 


, but it would be an unsafe ™ 
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and delusive demand. Many a farm labourer, old or young, wit 
nds little or no capital, will readily accept the offer of a dwelling 
and | house and ‘other houses, and money to work upon, knowing 
iof that he has little to lose, trusting to getting a living, and squeez- 
the ing something out of the concern on the way; and, when it 


fails, trusting to the fathering of the State that induced him 


Us 
vil to undertake the holding. The State may no doubt be thus 
lege entrapped. The third, or ‘hopeful,’ group (i.e. the only ‘ safe 
ibe | and sound ’ group) say : * What prospect do you hold out to us? 
ON- The hundred-acre farmer finds enough ado to make ends meet, 
arm therefore what inducement is there to risk our savings, and to 
ion, bear the anxiety of bad seasons and low prices?’ The only 
dis- encouragement is—the State will build a house and steading for 
you, charging you interest. The reply is: ‘My savings would 
vith thus be spent in providing the working capital and interest— 
jen, what prospect is there that they will not be lost, as in the case 
nds of even larger farmers? Will the State recoup my capital if 
bed, it is lost, and make up what I would have saved under the 
red, wage system? Will it, in particular, protect me from raised 
ded rent if I improve the holding in trying to make it a success? 
the If not, we are better with a secure wage here, in the country 
avo or in towns, or with the better prospects offered by the Colonies.’ 
xed It will be obvious that some reasonable prospect must be given 
of a him that his capital will not be lost, and, especially, that he will 
ngs be protected against increased rent arising from his improvement 
oup of the soil by the superior cultivation on which alone his hopes 
zho, rest. Those who really know farmers and farm servants know 
the | both the fear of rent (it may be an exaggerated fear, but it is, 
be and ever has been, a very influencing fear), and also the rancour 
not from a feeling of injustice associated with increased rent, and 
the that it is needless to hope to allay it by argument. 
> al It may be felt that the writer speaks with an unusual degree 
any of confidence, and therefore it may be necessary to show that 
naj he may fairly claim to do so. He has been in intimate touch 
om with all classes of agriculturists all his life, and knows their 
ge character and mode of thought. In his efforts to pioneer agri- 
ie | cultural education in the North of Scotland he came to know 


Well their needs and their capacities ; as Lecturer on Agricultural 
cience in Aberdeen University for many years—a tuition 
“aried into almost every vale in the north-east of Scotland—he 
ad to deal with the larger aspects of the subject. As to the — 
Prospects of intense cultivation he has, for over a third of a = 
entury, been engaged in scientific investigation specially directed 
, e improvement of agriculture, and should therefore know tae 


What is possible to attain, and the obstacles to its attainment; 


"nd, having personally directed a farm for five years, he had 
š i EEE ESI 
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1 
Aiirect experience of the very class the co-operation of which i 
© the Landholders Act seeks to secure. 
bets If, then, the above reasonings represent the situation (and f 
it is not believed that they will be gainsaid by any who ince c 
i the parties and the conditions intimately), then a real demand 0 
acs cannot be said to exist—on the part of the best farm servants 5 
j ! —to whom alone the State weuld be justified in advancing 7 
capital, and whose acceptance of holdings would alone affect ; 
the population of either town or country. ; 
REPELLENT FEATURE OF THE LANDHOLDERS Act . ; 
y 


What is the vitiating portion of the Small Holders Act? 
Tt is this—every seven years there is to be a revision of the rent, 
The Bill does not:say so in so many words, but all the same p 
(see original ‘clauses 7, 12, and 24) it is there—it is admitted 


a that it is there. But, it is held that the provision that the | : 
ae tenant will be compensated for improvements would meet this | y 
Bie feature of rent. Unless, however, this provision is specifically ; 

stated, no one would venture to rely on it; and, even if it is ; 


specifically stated, it is a value to be settled by arbitration, | le 
to which so many uncertainties attach, that it would fail to 
give the confidence required. It may beargued that the tendency | 
under the Act has been to reduce rather than raise the rent; the |. ¢ 
prospective landholder would reply—that tendency may be re | ¢ 


versed. The question that the prospective small holder}, 

will put is: If the rent is not liable to be raised, WHY | 4, 
have any seven-year revision? With such a revision M| p 
view the small landholder’s efforts to cultivate highly, and |g 

= to improve his little place, will be handicapped, discourage | a 
= and effectually stifled by the foreboding of increased rent. M| t 
_ one who knows the farming class can doubt it. This aloneis sul | iù 
cient to vitiate the whole Bill in the eyes of those who are depende o 
upon to make it a success. If anyone really considers that | tl 

t sort of Scottish farm labourers will enter, with the hea o 

C 

p 


80 serious a contemplation that it is desirable 
t may seem to justify or require such revision 
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ich f resent system, except that he has periodical calls on his capital 
| ‘or improvements, that he can choose his tenant, and that at p 
and | certain periods he can expel an objectionable tenant? But the 
now only sound consideration in the choidg of a tenant is that he 
and shall farm well, and the only sound objection possible to a tenant, 
ants as a tenant, is that he is not cultivating his farm well, for 
cing common law will keep him gight in other respects. If the 
fect small landholder is not cultivating his land well, he will soon 


run himself out. His own permanent interest is the best safe- 
guard against such action, and will suffice in the great majority 
of cases ; besides, the Act actually provides that any deterioration 
would be paid for, to the landlord by the Land Commission. 


A What interest, therefore, has the landlord in the agricultural 
ane part of his property but the receipt of rent? Political control, 
Hel and feudal feeling, are now features of the past; the relation of 
ie farmers to landlords is now almost purely a commercial one; 
this the compact once made, the farmer is independent, and his feel- 
ally ing towards his proprietor is disregard, with, on the part of 
+ is a few, a selfish sycophancy, and, on the part of most, simply 
ae: consideration how their compact can at the end of their 
to lease be improved advantageously to themselves. As this is a 
Kg ! state of feeling that the proprietor cannot find any enjoyment 
fi in, and cannot consider worth fighting for, we are left with 
el the only other reason for any desire to be in a proprietor’s posi- 
Fe ton—viz. the prestige of being regarded by one’s friends as one 
ay | who owns a property, one with a country seat, one who can 
ni oe friends a few days’ shooting or fishing. Now, all this can 
anda e had without placing an incubus on production, or hardship 


on the producer, for fox-hunting does not exist in Scotland, 
and no other sport interferes much with the farmer; once or 
twice a year the landlord or his friends may go over the fields 
m search of rabbits or hares—the small landholder will not 
object to that trifle; hence no hindrance is presented to having — 
eae etre and prestige without detriment to the cultivators 
e soil, and to having it without the numberless vexations 
= Cnnected with the purely commercial agricultural part of hi 
Property. 


Farm FEUS 


i Tt may be gathered from what has been said that ha 
ae necessary is not only ‘fixity of tenure’ and $ 
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they are slow, and proverbially cautious; they will wait on hi 
Ea years to see how such a complicated thing is going to work on 

and after all, they will be fearful to enter into a matter under 

standable only by a lawyer. Now all this is unnNecessar 

because there is a simple and satisfactory system of small hold. 

ings available, which the writer ventures to suggest as one tha 
seems to meet all the requiremeris of all parties concerned, anq 
in the simplest form; one that is well known to all, anq one 
that need not involve a formidable Bill, but merely a supple. 
mentary clause to the present Act. Jt would at once be under. 
stood by the whole community, and entered on fearlessly riz, | 
to give small holdings on the well-known feu system, the fey. 
duty to be the present rent, but the feu to be held under a pro- 
vision that would enable the superior to claim it for a residential 
feu, and under a few restrictions to safeguard against the evils 
experienced in other countries. l 

What else is the landlord but a rent charger in the case of 

feus—which most landlords are so keen to give, except in the 
case of sporting properties. Truc, he receives much more for 
the land thus feud for building than could be given for land 
cultivated, but not only is the land for the small landholder, land 
that he can seldom, or never, hope to feu for residential purposes, 
but the usual condition that applies on estates—to have the 
power to resume land to feu for residential purposes, by fully | 
compensating the landholder, would give the landlord all the | 
prospects that he now possesses. Besides, the landlord, in receipt } 
of feu duty, is still the ‘superior,’ and the prestige off the | 
Superiority, freed from all risk, would surely be equal to superiority 
that involves constant calls for improvements and reductions of 
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est prospect, under the pied 
t over what he now receives! 
then the absolute assurance of that rent under a fel 


axes, of upkeep of houses, 
ther farm outlays, which could, probably in 
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Why, then, not meet the difficulty in the simplest and sures 
way to secure SUCCESS by putting land on a farm-feu system? 

The feuar has the right of sale of his feu. Nothing less 
than the same right will induce the small farmer to risk his 
money and carry out the improvement on it with the necessary 
energy and persistence to secure success. A bond, binding him 
for life to his small holdingg except with the probability of 
incurring loss, is a chain that few, if any, will bind themselves 
with, certainly not the energetic young man from whom success 
is to be expected. The power now given of renouncing his 
holding at a year’s notice, the landlord being obliged to take 
it over, giving him compensation for his improvements, is not 
enough, because while it means compensation for recognised 
improvements, such as drainage, fencing, limeing, manuring, 
&c., it fails on the chief point—viz. compensation for his labour 
and skill in bringing the holding into ‘ good-heart,’ into, as may 
be hoped, a state approaching garden ground, and by which it 
may be worth double the original rent ; even if such improvement 
were to be compensated by arbitration, this would be too un- 
certain a method, it would give rise to misgiving, and check 
free action to do his best unreservedly by the land. There seems 
to be no sound objection to giving this free right of sale ; nothing 
less will secure success, and any foreseeable evils can be guarded 
against easily. 

_ The few restrictions or conditions that would require to be 
imposed seem to be as follows : 

(1) The ‘farm-feu’ to be renounced when the landlord re- 
quires it for a ‘residential-feu’—in which case compensation to 
be given by the landlord for improvements—including improve- 
ments of the soil—to be settled by arbitration, and a fixed sum for 
compulsory removal, as is the system at present in taking off 
Part of a farm for feuing. ‘These cases would be so rare that the 
restriction would not be feared, and the compulsory removal 
allowance would meet any doubt. 

_ (2) Mortgages on small holdings should be ineffective. This 
is a plan that succeeds in other countries. The evils arising from 
pees are well known, but they would be fully checked by 

18 simple safeguard. 

3 (3) Sub-division of small holdings should be prohibited, except 
With special permission of the Land Court. The evils of sub- 
se have been realised in Ireland and other countries. This 
S a restriction that applies to any ordinary sale where special 


d |  “onditions call for it, such as the sale of a ship. If the small- 
£ ee der is father of a family, and desires to divide his estate 
*qually, and if no member of his family has means or desire to 
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Vice it over, it has simply to be realised by free sale jp the | 
al market, like any other realisable property, and the degireg diy. | 
sion among his family can then be made. ae | 

(4) In the event of obvious permanent injury to, or deteriora. 
tion of the soil, the Superior to have the right to call on the Land 
Court, and the Land Court to have the right to cause the feuar 
to improve, or to sell, the feu. cSuch cases would certainly pe 
comparatively rare, as the feuar is the most interested party. 

(5) In the event of bankruptcy, the superior would rank with 
other creditors for his feu-duty. He could thus lose only 
portion of one year’s feu-duty. 

Briefly, it is considered that the small landholder must, in 
order to secure success, be placed in the same position as an 
ordinary feuar, a system which is well understood and would be | 
accepted fearlessly ; he would hold a ‘farm-feu,’ which it would { 
be the whole interest of the holder to improve in every direction 
under the fullest and simplest security possible. Lacking these 
ee Š two conditions, ‘fixed rent’ and ‘free sale,’ or, in short, ‘ feu’ 

a rights—it seems to follow, from what has been stated, that any | 
legislative enactment will be attended with no material success, | 
but with a very material waste of national money. 
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ADVANCE OF CAPITAL | 


Might we expect, then, that the offer of a farm-feu would — 
alone effect what is wanted? Very far from it. It is merely g 
the first essential stepping-stone to it, for there still remain the 1 
questions of the farm labourer : How, from the moderate wage! | 


= have earned, can I be expected to have capital to take a small | 

farm? and especially, why should I give up the comparative free- 
dom from anxiety tha 
tions and the improv. 


t is assured by a fixed wage, or the attrac: j 
how can I hope to 
acres, when the one 


{o 


ement associated with town life? Besides, 
maintain a family on thirty, or even fifty 
-hundred-acre farmer has enough to do to 
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bove essential 

tively easily 
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the f evidence of his thrift, but it ensures his interest, and this, wilh 
Vie the hope of future unencumbered possession, would secure his 
whole energy and the co-operation of his family. 
ra- The capital that would be required from the State on such a 
nd holding for essential houses (arranged for extension later on) is 
uar assumed to be 2501., while the stocking would require about 2001. ; 
be in some cases one-half of thelatter might also be advanced by 
u the State. The guarantee for this extra advance would be the 
ith stock which the farmer’s own risk in the business would main- 
NYO- tain, but in addition to this there might be a local surveillance 
of a general and unirritating kind, which would so guard against 
in improper conduct that cases of loss would probably be rare. 
an 
a GENERAL PROSPECT oF BETTER CULTIVATION 
ion We come now to the second question, and, after having the 
ese offer of feu-rights as explained, it will be the chief one in the 
eu f mind of the farm labourer. It is, indeed, the crux of the whole 
any | matter; and it does not appear to have been given anything like 
ess, | the attention needful. The question implies: What hope is 


there that culture on the small scale will yield more than culture 

on the large scale? Let us take the chief plant cultivated as an 

| example—viz, oats. The average produce on the large scale is at 

uld | most five quarters per acre, frequently it reaches seven quarters ; 
but the highest crop got, and that only occasionally and on good 
soil, on the large scale, is about ten quarters per acre, though in 
Tare cases and on exceptionally good conditions it has amounted 
to fourteen quarters. The ideal was more nearly reached by the 
Writer on a small patch, which gave eighteen quarters per acre, 


ac: | and that although the object in view in that trial was not to get 
les, } the heaviest produce practicable. Now between these two figures, 
ity i five quarters and eighteen quarters actually grown, there is a 


large difference for special culture to play into. Surely it is safe 
to say that by the proper and more painstaking cultivation 
Possible on the small scale, by the greater intelligence available, 
and that would be brought into play by self-interest, by suitab 
extraneous manure, and by treatment which would bring the d 1 
and tough farm-ground into a state approaching garden gro 
Surely under these conditions one-half of the highest crop 
(eighteen quarters) actually grown—i.e. nine quarters- ould 
>e reached on the small-holdings scale in a good seas 
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Rasi example, interest, energy, and suitable conditions 
Th tenure. ‘teat : 
E The argument on oat-crop production applies more or less 
sharply to the turnip crop, to the hay crop, and to pasture ; it 
applies also to the feeding of cattle as a result of Interested 
attention, judicious supplement of artificial food from the 
calf stage to the selling stage, an“, as far as practicable, stall- 
feeding. The subject is developed farther on, but it is necessary 
before entering on details to have a basis for calculation. 


of 


SIZE of HOLDING 


For the other question here arises : What should be the area of 
small holdings? And on this point, also, fatal errors may arise. 
It should be as large as will give full employment to one man 
(aided occasionally by one or two members of his family), and 

` to one horse, and as will maintain comfortably a fair-sized family. 
A smaller acreage implies that he will give part of his labour 
elsewhere, which is to make his income precarious, to distract 
his attention, and to cause the partial neglect of what should 
fully occupy him; besides, the cost of dwelling-house would be 
the same for very small as for small holdings; and the cost of 
farmhouses would be not much less. On the other hand, the 
holding should be no larger than will meet these requirements, 
otherwise the burden of horse labour will be greater, and the 
land will not be brought into the high state of cultivation desired, | 
which indeed will take not a few years to accomplish. After | 
full consideration of this subject the writer has come to the con: | 
clusion (and it has not been altered after thought and discussion f 
_ during many years) that it cannot be much less, and should not 
be much more, than thirty acres. Indeed, it would be contrary 

_ to individual rights for anyone to get perpetual farming right to 


= more area than he can and does thoroughly, i.e. intensely | 
cultivate. 2 a 


ae PRosPEor OF BETTER CULTIVATION (MORE DETAILED) 
It would prolong this article to enter into full detail of the 


arrangement for occu 
he subject has been 
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make the net profit from the thirty acres, In cash and in kind, 

equal at least to the income of a skilled tradesman in town earn- 

ing 40s. per week, 104l. yearly ; and this, with the advantage of 

being his own master, of living a healthy life, not necessarily 
connected with drudgery, and of gradually becoming practically 

the possessor of his holding. By some means assure the farm 
servant of this, and emigratio® is stopped, congestion in towns is 
gradually relieved, national production and wealth is greatly 
increased, and the grievous conditions that are rendering country- 

life hateful to our best young men are removed. 

When it is mentioned that credit is not taken in this calcula- 

tion for the production of more than six quarters of oats, two 

tons of hay, and twenty tons of turnips per acre it will be seen that, 

so far as plant-produce is concerned, the calculation is not based 

on fanciful ideal crops, and the same safety in calculation may 

be indicated when it is mentioned that the outlay includes 162. 

for manure and 307. for artificial cattle food, which, with seven- 

teen acres of pasture properly managed, assumes the sale yearly 

of four to six good two-year-old cattle finished off for the market. 

If the last item is supposed to be somewhat high, it must be 
remembered that it is on a system superior to that which is 
carried out, as a rule, on ordinary farms, and is actually practised 

by the best feeders—viz.assistance with artificial food (from birth 

to the selling stage) to the extent of an outlay of 1l. for every 

acre, or 301. on this supposed small holding, and with, as far as 
possible, stall-feeding. Those who imagine that the cattle-feed- 

ing feature is estimated high, will admit that it is probably 
neutralised by the estimate of crops being foo low under the 
Improved cultivation and greater manuring. Poultry, pigs, and 

dairy produce are taken advantage of, but only to such an extent 

as will not cause the farmer’s wife to be burdened, one-half of 

the cows being suckled each by two calves to provide four or six 
yearlings. It is desirable that the farmer’s wife should not be 
brought into the work more than is absolutely necessary, but that 

she should be essentially the housewife, with only such limited — 
attention to, say, two or three cows, a few pigs, and poultry to 
use up the waste, as would not detract from her attention to her 
Natural calling of the house and her family. So desirable is th 
fature of not making the wife a farm drudge, that a wage is — 
Teckoned in the outlay for a hired servant in case of need, bu 
such wage, of course, would reduce the net profit from 40s. to 
È bat 33s. weekly. A weak point that may be imagined 
system involves the aid of only one horse, as it seems to 
"Operation with another farmer for the use of a second horse, ' 


h 


œe use of a bullock in the heavier operations of th n. 
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Mis is unnecessary, as the heaviest implement used would be the 
x plough, and one-horse ploughs, that perform excellent wor 
a now obtainable. : 

Tt may thus be seen that the basis for the hope that culture 
on the small scale would yield more than culture on the large 
scale is the general result of conditions of land tenure sufficiently 
satisfactory to rouse the untramenelled interest of the whole 
family of the landholder by having the certainty that the ful 
benefit of every effort will be got; also to rouse his intelligence, 
and thus gradually lead him to adopt systems that the larger 
farmer does not dare to adopt, for instance, the purchase of 
artificial food to the extent of 1l. per acre over the whole farm— 
at present only about one-sixth of this is given, and often none 
at all. In addition to the highest cultivation of the land, he will 
combine, on a small scale, the benefit of the dairy system (to the 
Sr, extent of, say, three cows yielding three calves, other three calyes 
R to be purchased from dairy-cow feeders), with the benefit of the 

best feeding systems. The risk of bad seasons would be limited, 
as his acreage under the plough would be only one-third of his 
total area, and this would enable him to adopt methods to avoid 
loss that could not be adopted on the large scale ; while his work 
will be freely adapted to the immediate requirements, working on 
occasion from dawn to sunset, at other times at leisure, instead 
of being limited to the fixed hours of service on large farms. 
But another and even greater hope possible on the small scale | 
= rests in his radical improvement of the soil. What one acre will | 
do thoroughly well tilled and manured is shown by the fact that 
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many a gardener lives on the produce of one or two acres, | 
benefiting, no doubt, from ability to sell the produce at high 
prices. Th 


ticos. Lhe value of the produce of such a small area with such 

_ facilities is, of course, much greater than could be obtained inè | 

_ Similar area of ordinary farm land. It is not contemplated that 
the small landholder will act like a market gardener by the gale 
f produce at special prices ; but it is certainly contemplated that 


o will have an acre of garden ground that he would treat in @ 
ay in the s 


ed between the soil and the sub-soil), whi¢ 
lants to go freely further downwards, 2° 

a greater and more continuous supp) 
independent of dry seasons. 
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he i cows, his pigs, and his poultry. Every year this process shoul 
ref take place upon a new acre of the farm, until gradually the whole 


farm would resemble the state of garden ground which would 
we | produce much heavier crops; and, as is well known, heavy crops 
fo improve the land, if those materials that are present in the soil 


tly in limited quantity and carried off yearly (phosphate and potash) 
ale aro supplemented by manure, as would be done in this case by 
ull the 161. of manure yearly purchased; such manure would be 
ce spread chiefly over the small portion of the farm under the plough, 
rer while the larger portion of pasture would be enriched by the 
of } increased cattle excrement, and come in to receive the artificial 
— manure as it fell into the rotation. 

ne Tt will be seen that this is beyond what could be done on the 
it large scale, but it is possible on the small scale. The calculation 
he | on which the return of 40s. per week, in cash or in kind, is based, 
res assumes only six quarters of oats per acre, and the other crops 
he f in the same proportion ; but that the return from the soil, thus 
Mo greatly improved, would give nine quarters per acre in ordinary 
is f seasons, or about 100 per cent. more than the present average 
id f crops, cannot be doubted, and is borne out by actual practice. 
rk 

a Í SELECTION OF SMALL HOLDINGS 

a 


Judicious and fair selection should be made in carrying out 

the provisions of a Landholders Act. It would not do for officials 

‘ll 1 in an official way to select thirty acres where they like, and say 

to the farm labourer desirous of a small holding : ‘ You want thirty 

| acres, there they are.’ The applicant for a small holding should 

ia be allowed to choose his parish, and he may even suggest a few 
oh 1 farms off which thirty acres might be taken to suit him, although 
| it might often be impossible to fall in with that suggestion. 
A Further, it will not do for the farmer from whom thirty acres 
18 to be taken, to indicate the part that is to be given, nor for the — 
Prospective landholder to insist on any particular part. Th 
farmer would naturally select the worst part of his farm, and th 
applicant would select the best part. It would be for an impar 
tial and competent person to fix upon a part that would 
average soil and conditions. ae 


INDEPENDENCE OF IMPORTS 


A cognate and most important feature in connexi 

Aaa is the enormous increase in the wealth of 

Bese poss rendered practical 
f for alt of the better u 
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dubstantial foundation for the prospect might casily be shown 
and in the hands of what Carlyle described as the ‘ capable man 
there would be little difficulty in securing It. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Any objections held to small holdings by landownerg and 
present farmers seem to be more eo than real; the change, 
properly carried out, would probably turn out to be a boon rather 
than a hardship. 

(2) The offer of small holdings to farm labourers is uselegg— 
i.e. it would not be accepted by the acceptable offerees, and 
would therefore involve an enormous waste of public money— 
unless there is given security of tenure at a fixed rent and free 
sale, just as in an ordinary feu. The ordinary feu system would 
secure these conditions in the simplest form, coupled with re- 
strictions against mortgaging, and also against sub-division except 
by sanction of the Land Court, and with power by the landlord 
to resume the land for a residential-feu, and a safeguard to 
ensure his perpetual feu-duty. 

(3) The small holding should be about thirty acres—more 
would be beyond one man’s power, without involving extra 
charges which would suffice for a much larger holding, and hence 
would not be economical; less would be insufficient to secure 
full work and independence to one man, aided by one or two 
members of his family. 

(4) The small landholder should provide at least a goodly part 
of the capital, but it would stultify the application of the Act if 
the capital insisted on from him is much more than 1001. for 
thirty acres, and hence the nation must provide, under safe 
guarantee, the other 1001. required for stocking, as well as 9501. 
for buildings arranged for future extension, such advances to be 


at such a rate of interest as Would wipe off the capital in about 
thirty years. 
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N, work, and freedom from the debasing fascinations of populou? 
n Jaces, and thus leading to life with a better realisation of its 
objects and duties. l l ; 
(7) As the conditions of a feu are so simple and so well 
known in Scotland, and so acceptable, all that was necessary to 
nd secure this—probably the only method to secure success—was a 
e, short supplementary clause in the Small Holdings Act, and all 
er that is now necessary is a short supplementary Act. Till it is 
secured, it is considered that there will be certain disappointment 
== in attaining the object of the Act, that great waste of money 
nd will be involved in the effort to attain it, and that in the first 
a place, therefore, the effort should be tentative and limited, 
ee : 
ld Proor OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE 
e- 
pt | In a very short time the success or failure of the Act 
rd should be shown, for if successful, that success should be readily 
to demonstrated in several ways. In the first place, by an almost 
immediate general stoppage of emigration; second, by a reason- 
re able number at once being drawn from the town; and third, by 
ra an immediate and gradually increasing demand for small hold- 
06 ings in the country. Let us see what may reasonably be expected 
16 if the present Act is really based on conditions consistent with 
æ success. 


We look not only to farm servants, but to farmers’ sons. 
The family of every farmer may be put at six (say three sons 
and three daughters), and, as one son naturally fills his father’s 
Place, two can take small holdings; hence there should be a 


or 

fe demand in the proportion of two, but let us say only one, to 
1, each present farmer. Iet us reduce further, and say that in 
B only one-half of these farms is there a son anxiously looking out 
nt for future occupation in farming suitable to his means; this 


slves twenty-five prospective farmers’ sons—reckoning the 


at average amount of farmers in each parish at fifty. As to farm 
a Servants, there are about fifty farmers in each parish on an 
j average, engaging about 150 servants. Let us say that only 


ten of these (it is far too small a number) are disgusted with 
ve prospect here, have saved some money, and are emigrating 
pod finally let us assume three late farm servants and other 
S OWN returning to the country. This gives a total of th 
“ght persons for each parish, on an average, desirous of ha 

smal] holding if it were given under satisfactory co ditior 
~ ence in the largest agricultural county of Scotland 
in which there are eighty parishes, there shoul 
ds, not for mere allotments—the demane 
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Gefined, and such as alone will effect the object desired. 
there thirty? Are there even three? It is understood there are 
not even this number, and yet there has been ample time. Ana 
still emigration is going on to such an extent that farmers are 
finding the greatest difficulty in securing servants. 

It ought not, therefore, to be inferred that, because there jg 
little demand for small holdings under the new Act, there is little 
demand for small holdings really. Until the system is offered 
on an acceptable basis it would be unreasonable to expect any 
material response. 

Able and earnest men are doing their best to carry out the 
Act, but, under its prescribed conditions, it must, it would seem, 
be limited to exceptional cases and exceptional’places. This jg 
worse even than nothing, because it gives:the impression that 
the deplorable state of affairs is being dealt with, while actually it 
is untouched, and this erroneous impression causes it to be neg- 
lected by those who could remedy the situation. 

The writer suggests that success can be attained only by 
giving not merely fixity of tenure as is now given, but also fixity 
of rent, given in such a way as will exclude all complication and 
remove all uncertainty ; and that this might most easily be done 
by adopting the simple ‘farm feu’ system here outlined, which 
could be secured by a short supplementary Act. 


T. JAMIESON, 


Director of Agricultural Research, 
Glasterberry, Aberdeen. 
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df MYSTICAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE 

y FRONTIERS OF EARLY CHRISTENDOM 


Ir is with some hesitation that I venture to invite attention 
: for a brief space. to the consideration of certain experiments 
t | of a mystical or quasi-mystical nature which are so foreign to 
t | the general temper and practical interests of our own day that 
few have the patience to give them a hearing, much less to 
| bestow upon them any serious thought. 
7 ih The illustrations of these experiments are drawn from the 
7 ig distant past, from documents of the earliest centuries of our era, 
| | from fragments of traditions of schools or movements which 
> | have long ceased to be. “These documents and fragments are 
| ew. generally regarded as possessing a purely historical or 
| religio-historical interest at best. I would venture to think, 
however, that they need not necessarily be disposed of in so 
summary a fashion. 
a For to-day in the East there exist somewhat similar prac- 
= fices—in method if not in form—among the numerous phases 
| there of ecstatic religion and mystical and psychical experimen- 
| tation and training. In the West also of late widespread interest 
l has been aroused, not only in the commoner phenomena of 
extra-normall psychology and the lower phases of psychical 
_ ‘search, but also in the far more important subject of the 
_ Psychology of the higher phases of religious experience. Not 
only so, but endeavours are being made by many deliberately 
*© induce in themselves extra-normal psychical and psycho- 
Physiological states by adopting or adapting some of the mystical 
‘Practices of the ancients of the West or of the still living tradition 
; of Such disciplines in the East. ; 
ndeed, one of the most remarkable phenomena of our da 
the rising flood of psychism which is inundating us on a 
> and it has been well said that to-day it is no longe: 
hioned crude materialism of a quarter of a 
ew-fashioned subtler materialism of no little i 
1 the Churches w chiefly to reckon 
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Gbe kept apart from the true spiritual content of mysticism a 
its best. It is, however, very difficult to draw a harq and fas 
line of demarcation between some of the higher psychical a 
the genuinely beneficent religious mystical states regarded a. l 
degrees of immediate revelation of the Divine Pr 
source of all blessing and certitude. 
i My illustrations are, with one important exception, taken 
from purely Pagan sources, butGall are from circles of a deeply 
religious nature. The end of all the experiments is the same~ 
namely, union or fellowship in some measure with what the 
worshippers believed to be truly divine and beneficent. 


I 


The first illustration is taken from the tradition that bears 
the honorific name of Thrice-greatest Hermes. From a careful 
study of the extant tractates and fragments of this Trismegistic 
literature, I venture to suggest that when we read of Hermes 
and of Tat, of Asclepius and of Ammon, we are not dealing 
with the names of historical individuals, but with the general 
titles of types or degrees of mystical knowledge. 

When, for instance, we find Tat, Asclepius and Ammon 
gathered together to listen to the discourse or instruction of 
Hermes, we are assisting at a typical meeting, and not reading 
the record of an historical gathering. Ammon seems to stand 
for the ruler, the magistrate, the man of affairs ; Asclepius for 
the thinker, the philosopher, the man of science; and Tat (who 
is always represented as the youngest) for the one who has in 
him naturally the greatest promise of the development of seer- 


ship and of the mystical faculty. It is Tat who, when he has 
had this facult 
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esence, the 


e learn from Jamblichus, 4 
tise De Mysteriis, was® f 
But in the Trismegistic tradition i 
ank and file of priests, but with | 
a special order of contemplatives. In these withdrawn circles | 


andrēs), by whom the purified will o 
triver for perfection was thought to p 
ed and finally made wholly good. os 
eral instruction was imparted under © 

n a withdrawn, mystical and relig}? 


| Spiritual nature of the s 
| enlivened and enlighten 

Even the more gen 
E tions of secrecy and 
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ai imosphere. We remember how, in his treatise On the Con- 
‘st ‘amplative Life, Philo tells us with what rapt attention the 


Therapeuts listened to the instruction and exegesis of their pre- 
sident, how they hung on his words in religious silence in their 
meeting-hall. So too with the Poemandrists. But plain and 
simple as were the ceremonies of the Therapeuts, those of the 
(}Hermetists seem to have been still more so. They met for 
l instruction in a sacred place, an adytum or shrine, which was 
apparently set apart solely for this purpose, and where they 
believed they could create conditions suitable for the reception 
of the inspiration of the Divine Mind by the instructor and 
for the handing of it on to the pupils—a common harmonious 
atmosphere of thought, goodwill and aspiration in which the 
speaker and the hearers could be respectively the transmitter 
and recipients of a Divine influence. The presiding Hermes, 
who had enjoyed communion with the Greatness in solitary 
ecstasy, believed that in such moments of common aspiration 
he could be overshadowed by the Divine Mind, and the lesser 
Hermeses, who had never attained to such immediate union, 
hoped in this way to be made partakers mediately of the holy 
influence. This at any rate is what I conceive to be the idea 
of the writer, or rather xedactor, of The Perfect Sermon, who 
assembles the three with the Trismegistos in the adytum, and 
adds : GEINE 

And when the sacred group of four was now complete with piety: and 
with God’s goodly presence—to them, sunk in fit silence reverently, their 


souls and minds pendent on Hermes’ lips, thus Love Divine began to 
speak,2 


All T contend for here is, not that the extant Perfect Sermon 
was actually delivered historically under such circumstances, but 
that the writer is handing on a tradition of how such instruction 
Was imparted in the inner circles of the school. 
_ Now, if I am right in concluding that in the adyta a Trisme- 
sistos was not made by election or by the conferring of outward 
degrees by his fellows, but, just as with the ‘prophet’ in the 
ay Christian churches, was chosen of the Spirit; if I am not 
mistaken in thinking that a teacher of this way was called 
= *Eleatest not only because he was capable of receiving 
3 e measure of illumination, but as being one who was believed 
Tee ave reached a very definite stage of union so that he was 
peered as a theodidact, and that a Tat was one who had the 
tical faculty iS ib were in embryo—the chief point of interest 
“at throughout the whole range of the literature we can 
~» 10 psychic recipes for forcing the development of this 
ee Salt 
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Cra culty, but only the soberest directions for moral and intellectu] 
purification. It must, however, be noted that in one of ¢ ; E 
oldest deposits of the literature, the Virgin of the World (x; 


i 
i Kécpov) treatise, where the narrative is put in the mouth of 7 
-| Isis, there is reference to a stage of mystic instruction oy per- di 
3 | fecting ‘in the dark,’ which seems to mean the reception of the tl 
i face-to-face tradition of the schgpl in a state of trance. This n 
‘is closely connected with the seeing of the ‘mystic spectacle’ a 
Which is elsewhere referred to in the words ‘But when the E 
Sun did rise for me, and with all-seeing eyes I gazed upon the a 
hidden mysteries of that New Dawn and contemplated them,’ 
It may be that in the beginnings, when the Trismegistic tradi- te 
‘tion was in closest touch with Egyptian ‘ wisdom,’ as it was n 
called, there were many modes of forcing on psychic states, but ré 
in the later developments of this tradition all traces of them tl 
have disappeared. There is, however, one tractate of the Corpus { S 
Hermeticum, which now bears the title ‘The Secret Sermon on | h 
the Mountain,’ that purports to give the means whereby the n 
\ ‘Tat,’ or initiand, after he has made himself a ‘stranger to the m 
world, has for the first time imparted to him the inner instruc- © 
tion concerning the nature of spiritual Rebirth or Regeneration P 
—which was regarded as one of thé chief secrets, if not the chief 
secret, of the school. Hermes and Tat are alone, presumably | 7 
in the adyttm. To Tat’s repeated prayer that Hermes will at : 
last, after so many. trials and proofs of serious. purpose, explain 
: to him ‘the manner of Rebirth, the Trismegistos, the spiritual p 


es ‘father,’ or god-father,. gives.the following striking and com- 
i passionate answer to his spiritual ‘son’ : I 
p What may I say, my son? I can but tell thee this. Whene'er let I 
} | within myself the Simple Vision brought to birth out of God’s mercy, ! | b 
| have passed through myself into a Body that can never die. And no | 
‚į Lam not what I was before; but I am born in Mind. The way to do this 


|} is not taught.° ‘aa 
They who are thus born are children of a Divine race, 508 | t 
of Mind. ‘This race, my son, is never taught; but when He | £ 
willeth it, its memory is restored by God.’* Tt is the ‘Way of 
Birth in God.’ 5 1 
Tat is in despair that he’ can ever attain to such a Bithi | 
he fears he is incapable of so marvellous a transmutation. BY | 
Hermes encourages him, not by giving him any detailed due? | 
tions, but by the confident assertion of the fact based oD »™ | 
own experience, and present in him at that moment: 
Nay, God forbid, my son! Withdraw into thyself and it will CF 


Will, and it comes to pass. Th z an 
Divinity shall come ee s E E ers 


* CP.K.K, §§ 19 and 4, °C. H: xiii. 3. 
* Thid, 6. * Ibid. 7, 
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am thereon follows a solemn rite of invocation on the part of? i 
he Hermes. By reason of the state of power in which he holds 
: himself, by help of the Presence with which he is now con- 
4 sciously united, he invokes the Virtues that they may come and 
z | drive out the Vices in Tat. So potent is this invocation that for 
he the moment Tat shares in the purified and expanded conscious- — 
hig ness of Hermes and realises the nature of the spiritual Rebirth, | 
o” and receives the ‘ tradition ’ of the mystery which he had prayed | 
the | Hermes at the beginning to set forth either ‘in speech’ or 
he | ‘in the secret way.’ 7 i ý 

13 Here again I do not hold that there is anything of an his- 
di- | torical nature in this recital ; except in so far that a true mystical 
vas narrative is historical for all time. I prefer to believe that it 
ut records the belief or tradition of the school that one who had 
om | the mystic consciousness properly developed could by some such 
me solemn rite, under appropriate conditions, impart to one who 
wn had the faculty latent and had fitly prepared himself, a ‘ begin- 
the ning’ or ‘start’ or ‘initiation’ that would induce at least 
the | momentary insight into the mystery of the Divine Presence, 
u- | orat any rate establish conscious contact of some kind with that 
on d Presence. 

cent We may to-day talk learnedly about ‘suggestion,’ and 
bly | imagine that we have thus dismissed the ‘hallucinations’ of 
at | tho ecstatic into the limbo of the inconsiderable ; but ‘ sugges- 
rin | tion’ seems to be a very inadequate label for a tremendous 
val | power of which as yet we know next to nothing. I would 
m- | myself believe that one of the manifestations of this power is 

. What may be termed spiritual or mystical contagion ; and though 
ott Thold that there is no absolute need of any human intermediary, 
I 1 I equally believe that such beginnings may be greatly facilitated 
a 1 y human transmission, though always under Divine benediction. 
thi 


I need hardly say that I have in the above rough note but 
touched the fringe of the matter even within the confines of 
the Trismegistic literature alone; but I must hasten on to my 
next illustration. Before doing so, however, I cannot refrain 
from pointing out that though the general standpoint of the 

ermetic contemplatives (as was. and is the case with so many 
other schools of mystics) was that of an ascetic dualism, the 
Consummation for which they strove was not imagined as some 
Temote state high up in the sky, or in the incurious realm 
_,© Purely intelligible, or in some other phase of abstra 
ay Was conceived rather as capable of fulfilment here an 

n earth, as the realisation of an abiding Presence, anc 
“stant revelation of a purpose and of a good 

S. At any rate, this is how I would veni 
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| i if 
Vie following passage, one of the most beautiful and Suggestive E 
to my mind, that has ever been written : ) T 
The greatest bad there is, is not to know God’s Good; but to be aby i 
‘to know Good, to will, to hope, is a Straight Way, the Good’s own Path 
both leading there and easy. í m 
> If thou but seit’st thy foot thereon, twill meet thee everywhere, twill i 
k ‘everywhere be seen, both where and when thou dost expect it not—wakin ( 
sleeping, sailing, journeying, by nifit, by day, speaking, and saying iW 
snaught. For there is naught that is not image of the Good.8 i i 
x a 

II 

We now pass to the consideration of a mystical experiment 3 
that the modern mind regards with much disfavour and as at ar 
best a magnificent delusion or illusion, at any rate in the form hi 
or forms in which it was anciently conceived. of 
It is well known that the mystics of this age, and for long i 

previously and long after, believed firmly in the reality of a 
very definite world-order, a cosmic scheme of worlds or spheres, | £ 
with which they felt themselves intimately related in their own bi 
constitutions as microcosms of this macrocosm. y 
To-day the marvellous advance made by physical science in t 
the observation of astral phenomena and the mapping-out of tl 
the celestial bodies and spaces has apparently for ever dismissed a 
this fond notion, at any rate in any form in which it has been K 
hitherto conceived. But I have never been able to persuade i ; 

. myself that the fundamental notion or general idea at the back 1 
of this belief of the ancients can be altogether disposed of. | alien 
1s of course certain that the various schemes of the cosmic | : 
organism or world-machine imagined by the philosophers and | 

mystics of antiquity are very far indeed from the facts revealed | ; 


by our modern instruments ; nevertheless, their speculations may | 
m some way have contained faint adumbrations or symbolisms i! i 
of the inner nature of the world-order that could serve the pur | h 
pose of the Divine Wisdom, and be made use of by Provident |  ¢ 
as means of education for the human race and of intensification 
of the spiritual life. I would even go so far as to believe that 1 
God 18 80 ungrudging of Himself that He pours out His spiritual 
blessings on the devout worshipper by means of whatever forms 
the worshipper’s poor intellect can construct quite irrespecti? 
of his correct knowledge of physical science. f 
(a) My first illustration of the mode of this mystical expe" 

_ tment of what may be called the “cosmifying’ of the conscious 
ness is taken from Philo.® 
_ Philo is treating of the symbolism of the sacred vestmenti 
nd ornaments, and especially of the ‘logion’ (the Urim 2 
* C. H. xi, 21. i 


* De Vit. Mos. iii. 14. 
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me 1918 
\ er ete : ? 
E hummim), of the High Priest. This symbolic clothing’ and 
dornment typified that the true priest was vitally invested with 
ie he cosmic robe, or consciously possessed of a celestial and 
th, mmortal body, being ‘ clothed upon’ with a vital surround of 
; Jory and power like unto the glories and powers of the great 
nll ody of all things. Philo tells us that the explanation of the 
a ay of putting on this spiritval vesture constituted the whole 
8 ‘preliminary instruction’ of the Therapeut or Servant of God, 
and continues : 
Tf ho cannot be worthy of Him who made the cosmos, he should never- 
| theless without ceasing strive to be worthy of that cosmos; for when he has, 
nt been clothed with its likeness, he is bound forthwith, by carrying about the 
at | image of the model in his head [we should say in his ‘heart’ rather], of — 
'm his own self to change himself as though it were from man into the nature 
of the cosmos—nay, he who speaks on truth ought to speak truth!— 
ng be himself a little cosmos. 
à The idea that man is a potential universe is common to 


| many mystic circles in both East and West, and much has i 
m | been written on the subject. Doubtless much that has been 
| written is in its details foolishness. I would nevertheless hold ` 
| toit that there is some truth in the main idea. But however i 


in 

a this may be, it is a fact that some of the greatest intellects of 4 
ed antiquity have not only held this view but have deliberately set 
an to work to realise themselves in this ‘ cosmic’ mode. 

de | (b) Take, for example, Plotinus. We have all read of his 
ck |  ecstasis, and have been somewhat puzzled as to the precise 
It | methods he pursued to attain to what he considered the con- 
je | Summation of mystic consciousness. He may have tried many 
nd | methods, or have been content simply to strive in every way to 
od | Purify himself, waiting for the gift of grace which is said to 
ay | have been bestowed upon him on four occasions during 


Porphyry’ s discipleship. I, however, cannot help thinking that 
here was one special method which he recommended, and which 
he had therefore presumably often experimented with himself ; 
for in treating of the nature of ‘ Intelligible Beauty ’ he writes 
ag follows Lor = 


Let us, then, form a mental image of this cosmos with each of its parts 
anining what it is, and yet interpenetrating one another, [imagining] 
em altogether into one as much as we possibly can—so that whate 
one comes first into the mind as the ‘one’ (as, for instance, the oui 
the! Sphere [of fixed stars]),there immediately follows also the sight 
® semblance of the sun, and together with it that of the other s 
Netary spheres], and the earth and sea, and all things living, a 
| °° transparent sphere—in fine, as though all things could ee 
t there, then, be in the soul some semblance of a sp 
rent), having all things in it, whether moving or s 
Moving and others still. . 


19 Ennead 
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E a | 
i Q And holding this [sphere] in the mind, conceive in thyself anoth pi 
3 [sphere], removing [from it all idea of] mass ; take from it also [the i ilo er f 
space, and the phantom of matter in thy mind; and try not to off] 


i 
[merely] another sphere less massive than the former. Magin | 
Then invoking God who hath made [the reality] of which thou holdes | 
the phantom [in thy mind], pray that He may come, Í i 
And may He come with His own cosmos, with all the gods therein i 
He being one and all, and each one,all, united into one, yet different in 
‘their powers, and yet in that one manifold all one. 
j Nay, rather, the One God in all [the gods], for that He never 
j short [of His own Self], though all of them are [from Him]. Ay 


falleth 
nd they 


{ are all together, yet each again apart, being in a state transcending all 
; extension, and possessed of forms that no sense can perceive, | 
{ For otherwise, one would be in one place, another in another, anq | 
* [each] be ‘each,’ and not ‘all’ in itself, without parts other from the | 
others and [other] from itself. 
Nor is each whole a power divided and proportioned according to a 
measurement of parts; but each whole is the all, all power, extending 
infinitely and infinitely powerful—nay, so vast is that [Divine world-order), 
i that its very ‘parts’ are infinite, 
z Here it is to be noticed that the mental experiment of | 
er imagining the ‘phantom’ of the sensible cosmos as conceived 1 | 
of by the best ‘science’ of the day is but the preliminary to | 
a purely religious act, without which the experiment will fail. | | 
Plotinus does not say that even then ecstasis will necessarily _ 
follow ; that consummation is still dependent upon the good 1 
pleasure of the Deity. He prays that the Divine Presence may | ` 
manifest itself; then, and only then, will there be any realisa- i 
tion of the Divine or intelligible world-order, the nature of ee 
which he tries to suggest on the basis of his own experience. B 


II 


(a) If, on the one hand, the Later Platonic school was in | 
Contact with the Trisme 


informed by the writer o 


steries had p 
ther from the 


Some extent, at any rate, ! 
ch, in 1903, disinterred from 
T4 : 
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| DRE i] 
he | Tt is true that even when Dieterich has removed from the 
text what he considers to be the overworkings and elaborations 


lof] t 
a 1 | of the Egyptian magical school, there still remains a number of 
tg | elements of a theurgical ze magical nature, breathings and 
mutterings and invocations replete with barbara nomina and 
in~ i yowel-chants, which are very distasteful to the modern religious 
t in | mind. It is, however, the fgnd of the liturgy solely that con- 
i cerns our immediate interest and purpose. - This liturgy, or 
a = | rather ritual, plainly forms no part of a general rite for a con- 
a i gregation of mystae. Two individuals only take part in it, of 
whom the one simply hands it on to the other, and leaves that 
and | other alone to celebrate it. It is thùs essentially a solitary 
the experiment of personal religion, a private sacramentum, or 
A dynamis, as it is called; that is to say, a ‘ craft’ or art, whereby 
ing it was believed the initiand could be brought into personal con- 
ler] tact with the Saviour-god, whether called Mithra or by any 
| other name, who first transforms the mortal fateful nature of the 
of | purified suppliant into a glorious body of freedom and immor- 

ved | tality, and finally unites him to himself. 

toate The highest degree of the Mithriaca was that of the Fathers 
nee or Hagles, sometimes also called the Hawks. We, however, 
ily hear of a still loftier title—the Father of the fathers; it may 
ol | be, I venture to suggest, that this most honorific title corre- 
nay | sponds with the Thrice-greatest degree of the Hermeticists, and 
ice | that in this ritual we have to deal with the self-initiation of a 

of 


i seer’ or ‘prophet’ of one of such schools. 
f i At any rate, the father in our liturgy who hands on the 
Í ite, declares that he himself, through the blessing of Mithra, 
ossesses this eagle-power, ‘so that, I, Eagle as I am, may soar 
o heaven and contemplate all things.’ He asserts that he is a 
/SPtitual father handing on to a spiritual son, ‘worthy of this our 
craft,’ the mystery of his own immortality. 
; The rite thus handed on describes the method of this eagle- 
flight of the soul, or rather of the purified subtle body of the 
initiate. It is of the nature of a heaven-soaring or psychi 
journey to the height of cosmos. The form of the visions p 
ea to the psychic consciousness is, as usual, condit; 
y the traditional notions of the school concerning the successiv: 
Phases of the invisible or vital cosmos, corresponding wi 
“upposed regions of the physical cosmos. 
“he most interesting feature of the experiment 
at the-theurgist-is directed (at the same time as 
Consciousness so that he appears in one pa: 
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iC . . c 
| projects, by a powerful effort of the will and Imagination, a subtle 
Í vehicle for the transmission of his visionary experience of : 
Í heaven-journey, and at the same time strives with all his mi sht 
| to hold the two consciousnesses simultaneously, so that ei 
d 
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conscious centre seems to soar aloft while the other still remains 
on carth. The unitary consciousness embraces the two phases, 
The organon or vehicle of tkis projected consciousness jg 
' said to be of a substantial nature, and to be composed of the 
l subtle or purified elements. In the ritual it is called the body 
of immortality or of resurrection, for the rite is one of mystical 
1 death and of rising from the dead. This subtle body has many 
í phases and is called by many names in the mystical psychology 
Í of East and West. Fundamentally a simple essence, it can be 
i made, it is said, to pass everywhere and to take all forms at 
| will; it is‘of no form and yet pantomorph, simple yet protean 
| in-its possibilities of change—a magical stuff indeed. = 
1 The first thing our theurgist has to do is to call this subtle 
and latent simplicity or ideoplasm into full activity. This he 
can do only because he has already so purified himself that a 
germ of it is already alive in him. This substrate or potentiality 
of all forms of embodiment, or pure essence of the primal 
elements, our theurgist regards as the immediate creation of the 
Supreme, and his own perfect body of immortality, which he 
now proceeds solemnly to invoke, or to call into activity, as 
follows : 


O Primal Origin of my origination; thou Primal Substance of =) 
substance ; “First Breath of breath, the breath that is in me; First Fire 
oes God-given for the Blending of the blendings in me, First Fire of fire in me 

ee First Water of [my] water, thei water in me; Primal Harth-essence of the’ ii 
earthy essence in me; thou Perfect Body of me! 


3 This ‘perfect body,’ the utterance goes on to say, has been 
=, fashioned in the Light-World by the Hand of the Almighty: 
ee _ It is a single organ of celestial sense, by means of which all 
4 divided senses may be blended into one, or which may become 
all-eye, en allear, and so on. The utterance then proceeds to 
Invoke this ‘perfect body’ as though it were a living being ° 
celestial power, a veritable magical steed or Pegasus, mounted 


on which the man may be translated to the Light-World. The 
; theurgist proceeds : 
7 


f If, verily, it may seem good to you, translate me, now held by my lowe! 
/ mame] unto the Generation that is free from death; in order that, beyo 
| the insistent Need that presses on me, I may have vision of the deat 
; Source, by virtue of the deathless Spirit, by virtue of the deathless Wath 
by virtue of the deathless Solid, and by virtue of the deathless Ait: yee | 
_ order that I may become reborn in Mind; in order that I may becom Sa 
initiate, and that the Holy Breath may breathe in me; in order that 
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may admire the Holy Fire; that I may see the Deep of the [New] Dawn, 
ie Water that doth cause [the Soul] to thrill; and that the Life-bestowing 
‘ther which surrounds [all things] may give me hearing. 


We may omit the symbolic and apocalyptic stages of the vision 
of ascent towards the height or pole of heaven; the main point 
of interest is that when the highest limit of the cosmos has 
been reached in safety, the, just as in the experiment of 
Plotinus, the vision of the God supervenes, and the initiand 
utters the final prayer : 


O Lord of me, abide with me, within my soul! Oh! leave me not! 


If this union were achieved, it was believed that the now 
fully initiated had his * perfect body ’ permanently enlivened and 
confirmed and his mind enlightened and glorified. It was called 
the rite of apothédsis or athanasia, the rite of divinising or 
immortalising ;-in other words, the sacrament of regeneration, 
or of transcending the sphere of genesis or mortality (of birth- 
and-death or ever-becoming), and of being translated or reborn 
into the Divine life and consciousness. It is referred to also as 
‘being made ‘‘ great,’’’ in the'sense in which the word ‘great ’ 
is used by a number of mystic schools in East and West—that 
is as attaining to the state of a completion or wholeness, 
a pleréma or ain. And so this most remarkable fragment of 
mystic antiquity ends with the words: 


O Lord, being born again, I pass away in being made Great, and į 
having been made Great, I die. | 
’ Being born from out the state of birth-and-death that giveth birth to j 
[mortal] lives, I now, set free, pass to the state transcending birth-and- l 
death, as Thou hast stablished it, according as Thou hast ordained and i 
made the mystery. 


| (b) It is now sufficiently clear, I hope, that the ‘ perfect body ’ 
(of the ‘ Mithra ’-worshipper is the ‘body that can never die’ of 
ihe Pemandrist, the ‘cosmic body’ of Philo, and the ‘circular’ 
or “spherical body’ or ‘ body of the spheres’ of Plotinus, as 
e elsewhere calls it. This idea of a subtle substance of embodi- 
ment or-primal_plasm—was one of the fundamental notions of 
léxéndrian psychology or psycho-physiology, as indeed it is 
lso in the living tradition of India to-day. On it these philo- 
Sophers and mystics based all their theories of physical sensation 
SAU referring to it as the common sensory. In normal 
ankind it had become dull and densified by the corrupting 
uence of passion and vice; the mystics, therefore, sought 10S 
Purify this plasm by various disciplines and ascetic practices, 
3o that it might be, as they believed, restored to its primal 
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“state, and what had been previously a carapace of selfhood 
might be transformed into a robe of power and freedom, which 
they referred to as the augoeides or astroeides, the ray-like o 

star-like glory. 
Origen, though professedly basing himself on Paul, jg 
i saturated with such ideas when treating of the nature of the 
resurrection-body.? Origen regards this primal paradisiaca 
body of light as the seminarium from which all bodily forms 
] ’ 

both subtle and gross, can arise. 

Another body [he writes], a spiritual and aetherial one, is promised thy 
a body that is not subject to physical touch, nor seen by physical eyes, 
nor burdened with weight, and which shall be metamorphosed according 
to the variety of regions in which it shall be. . . . In that spiritual body 
the whole of us will see, the whole hear, the whole serve as hands, the whole 
as feet. 


Tf such a view appears in last analysis to be the surrender 
to a subtle form of materialism, it may be urged on the con- 
trary that the notion of absolute divorcement from embodiment 
or substance of every kind seems to land us in empty abstraction, 
rather than hold out the promise of a vital fulfilment in which 
the whole man shall share. 

IV 

If I have so far trodden warily in venturing to bring forward 
these ancient notions in the hope that they may contain some 
element of interest for present-day students of the psychology | 
of religious experience, for the rest of my article I must proceed | 
i on tip-toe. For my last illustration will be taken from a docu- 
S ment of Early Christian heresy or syncretism, as it is now called, 


instead of by the more familiar but perhaps less correct name of 
Gnosticism. 


‘ I would ask you to consider for a few moments the so-called 
Hymn of Jesus’ as contained in the important recently dis- 
covered new fragment of The Acts of John, first published bY 
Dr. M. R. James, in 1899, in Texts and Studies. 
The Hymn’ appears in the Acta as an integral part of ne 
narrative, but we know that it wag in wide circulation a8 ® | 
Separate document among many of the early mystical circles. t 
It is, I suggest, an earlier document incorporated by tbe i 
redactor of the Acts, and it was in the first place fashioned o 
a certain extent as to the setting on a pre-Christian model. ~) | 
as 1s generally held, the Acta Johannis formed part of the gecon 
century Leucian collection, the ‘Hymn’ should be early. 
But have we here to deal with a simple hymn, as is general 
hitherto universally, supposed? I do poa 


2. 


1 Ep, 38 ad Pammach. 


s 
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od } Blsewhere I have ventured to put forward, in a detailed 
ch | analysis of the document, the theory that this so-called ‘Hymn ’ 

or ~ ig no hymn, but the remains of an ancient ritual which set forth 

: in dramatic form a high phase of the unio mystica, hierogamy 

is | or sacred marriage, which was in manifold forms one of the 

he chief elements of the mystery-rites of antiquity. 

al | I submit that in highest probability we have here to do with 

18 


a case of adoption of certain elements drawn from the inner- 
t circles of private Pagan rites, transformed and trans- 


mos 
as da figured for Christian purposes, by men who did not draw that 
x = sharp line of demarcation between the holiest sacramenta of their 
ie contemporaries and predecessors and the Christian mysteries 
ole which has been so strongly insisted on in later times. 


; Though in the Acta the whole ‘Hymn ° is put in the mouth 
of Jesus as sung by him from the first to the last word, it is 


2 | very evident that the sentences can be far more appropriately 
nt distributed among two speakers, one of whom takes the part 
n, of the Saviour and the other of him who is to be saved, while 
ch | the whole sacred drama is enacted in a mystically shut-off area- 
| defined by the circular dance of the chorós of assistants. kani 
es For the ‘ Hymn’ is not only a song but a dance ; it Contains 
| the two elements of the chords proper. In those days the idea 
td | ofthe sacred dance of the heavenly bodies was widespread. It 
ne | was possible, the faithful believed, to set up on earth a certain 
oy | ‘mimicry of the celestial dance and eternal praise-chant, and so 
ed | put themselves into sympathetic relation with the Divine 
u | harmony. : 
d, if In the narrative of the Acta, the Twelve are bidden to join 
of i hands and move round in a ring—a solemn cirele-dance ; while 
s to every sentence or pair of sentences of the ritual they intone 


ed | the sacred asseveration Amen ! 
Í In this way, as I conceive, it was believed that a ‘holy 
ground could be formed, shut off from the turmoil of the world, 
= in which the sacramentum or mysterion could be duly cele- 
_ brated, = 
In the centre of this sacred circle stood the Master, th 
_ Supreme initiator; but he was not alone. Who was the oth 
Surely no other than the suppliant, the one who longs to 


uman soul was regarded as the ‘lost sheep,’ as the 
ophia,’ whom the Saviour comes to seek and tak 
e her from her sufferings and unite her unto h 
md in the circle, I believe, can be no ne € 
byte, the initiand, the one who longs 
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“representative of the repentant ‘sophia,’ the candidate Who hag 
made himself ready. 

Such phrases as ‘I would be saved’ and ‘I would sa 
they now stand in the ‘Hymn,’ cannot be appropriate] 
to one and the same speaker. They are far more understandabj, 
as the utterances of two distinct personae of a mystery-drama, 

To the utterance of the one desire of the heart, to the heart. 
felt prayer of the postulant : ‘I would be saved,’ comes instant 
the comforting answer of the equally yearning desire to grant 
that prayer: ‘And I would save’; while the sacred circle-daneg 
proceeds and the joyful assent of the choir on earth, correspond. 
ing with the supernal chords in the heavens, is given by the 
solemn intonation of the ‘So be it!’ 

There are first seven utterances, in which the suppliant prays 
successively to be saved, loosed, wounded (or pierced [al. dis- \ 
solved]), begotten (and so new-born), to èat of the Divine 
substance, to hear the Divine wisdom, and to be baptised (or 
dowzed) in the Divine presence. To all of these the response 

“is instant, that what the postulant longs to receive the Saviour 
longs to bestow. Meantime the solemn dance proceeds, and N 
each promise is confirmed by the chanting of the sacred word. 

After these preliminaries an unrelated sentence breaks sud- 
denly into the text : ‘ Grace danceth ° or ‘ leadeth the dance with 
song’ or music. 

Grace, as is well known, was among the mystics one of the 
names for the celestial Sophia, the Harmony of the heavenly 
spheres, and also for the supernal Wisdom or Divine Mother, 
who is sometimes equated with the Holy Spirit. 

It may even be that in the original form of the rite there 
may have been other personae within the circle who represented 
the celestial Ogdoad or company of Hight, just as the Twelve 
in the outer ring represented the celestial Dodecad. In some 


traditions of the Christianised Gnosis there is a band of women 
disciples. 


Tn any case the rit 
symbolism that regar 
stars and the seven 
music, a celestial pi 
Harper, or the Pip 


I would 
I would 


ve, as 
Y assigne 


ly 


sp 


ual proceeds in keeping with the grandios? 
ded the eight supernal spheres, of the fixed 
Planets, as a mighty instrument of heavenly 
pe or harp, the Lyre of the Logos, or Divine? 
e of the Spiritual Piper : 


Gia jst (xt ee 


=a 


Pipe; dance ye all. Amen! 

play a dirge; lament ye all. Amen! 

_ The text then seems t 
_ between the Below ana 

* cosmic mystery ’ (of 

the most obscure pass 


© suggest that now manifest sympath y 
the Above has been established, that the 
which perhaps we may have a dim echo i2 
age of The Didaché) is beginning to make | 
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itself felt in the enthusiasm of the chorós on earth, for it is? 
l 

red : 
declar The Eight harps with us as one harp. Amen! 


The Twelve above doth dance with us. Amen! 
The Whole on high is a-dance, 


This declaration of the Hierophantes or Mystagogos is imme- 
diately followed by the striking utterance : 
Who danceth not, know not what is being done. 


Ethically this means, of course, that only by doing the 
Will shall we know of the Doctrine; but in olden days among 
the mystics sacred rites were devised in the belief that a con- 
gregation of human units could be built up into a miniature 
cosmic organism that could be used as a means of bringing into 
activity greater forces, or of experiencing deeper emotions than 
it was possible for a single individual to set going by his unaided 
efforts. 

In our ritual there then follows a second set of three dual 
utterances of a similar nature to the first seven, and to these 
succeed a series of remarkable mystical declarations by the 
Master of the rite speaking in the person of the Saviour; but 
these I must omit for lack of space. 

So far, apparently both Suppliant and Hierophant have 
remained motionless. But to know, to enter into the life of 
the mystery, the aspirant must join the sacred dance; the 
instruction is no longer by word of mouth, but by practice of the 
deed. For the ritual proceeds : 

Now answer to My dancing! See thyself 1° in Me who speak, and 
dancing what I do, keep silence on My mysteries; for thine is the Passion 
of Man that I am to suffer. 

There follows, as we have every right to assume from the 
Next sentiences, a mystery-dance or drama of the Passion of 
Man—the central drémenon of the rite. What it was precisely 
We have, unfortunately, no longer any means of ascertaining ; 
but it was a sight that filled the postulant with dismay. The 
mystery of suffering was shown in the person of Him whom the 
Many believed should be exempt from all suffering. This, the 


TE thou hadst known how to suffer, 
Thou wouldst have had power not to suffer. 

Know then how to suffer, and thou hast power not to s 
That which thou knowest not, I Myself will teach the 


x 
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From the few remaining sentences we learn that the myster 
thus sung and danced is the Mystery of the Logos. J 

This marvellous ritual with its’ sublime suggestions ma 
well bring to a conclusion these rough notes on some mystical 
experiments illustrated by private rites on the frontiers of Early 
Christendom. 

But the modern mind has grown so disdainful of the ming 
of antiquity that it has little patience to bestow upon its con. 
ceptions even a patronising attention. If then I am fortunate 
enough to persuade only a few of my readers that there may 
be a still living value in some of these dim and distant echoes 
of a long forgotten faith, I shall be quite content. 


G. R. S. MEM. 
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SOME THOUGHTS® ABOUT THE NOVEL 


Men and women have always rejoiced in tales of love and 
adventure, and-haye delighted to embroider in brilliant colours 
an the grey tapestry of life. In the Pagan world every act of 
life, every woodland scene, the seashore, each fount and rivulet 
| were clothed with romance—a romance that was consecrated by 
& the element of the supernatural. The grove had its Dryads, the 

fountain its Nymphs; Aphrodite was to be seen rising from the 
sea-foam, little sea-urchins blowing on conch shells around her. 
Neptune, with his trident of office, was never very far from the 
mariner at sea; and over the countryside brooded the influence 
of the great god Pan, mysterious, inscrutable. All the savage 
peoples have had their legends of trees and animals, some of 
them of a dull gross kind, others instinct with a childlike grace 
and fancy. Jungle books come to us from all over the world, 
from the two Americas, from Africa, as well as from the Hast. 
Even the ancient Hebrews, with their strong and somewhat 
austere ethical cult, have bequeathed to posterity the exquisite 
idyll of Ruth, the Oriental pageantry of Esther, the Aeschylean 
drama of Job, beside other apocryphal tales. 

Novel-writing, it would appear, is a very ancient art natural 
to all peoples who have reached a certain stage of civilisation. 
The art became definitely self-conscious in the later Greek world 
about a.D. 400. A Christian Bishop, Apollodorus, gave to the 
World the Ethiopica, a novel written by him as a young man. Tt 
Was considered an offence, and he came undér ecclesiastical 
censure. But fables and novels were freely circulated in the 
Roman world. The Golden Ass of Apuleius which contains the © 
famous story of Psyche has survived to our day. The Byzantine é 
Greek novel of Daphnis and Chloé, written about the fifth cen- 
tury A.D., might very well pass to-day as the literary tour de force 
of some clever young French writer. a 

With the fall of the great empires there came literary aS 
other chaos, and literature died down to be reborn after many 
days. Tt is interesting to trace the renascence of the novel 
through folk-songs and folklore to the Fabliauz du Moye ai 
_ 10 the grand romances of chivalry and the mysteries of the Co 
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of Love. Life itself was one long adventure and romance Whe 
troubadours carried their songs and tales from castle to catia 
and were as welcome as Mudie’s cart m a dull suburb. With 
the rise of new and popular elements in society the tales of 
chivalry soon lost their actuality, until at length the long tedioys 
romances of Amadis de Gaul had become pale reflexions of that 
which had once pulsed with vittity,mere f sias, dull ang 
tonous jent and beautiful theme. They seem 

to have survived in French society so late as Mme. de Sévigné, 
But with Boccaccio’s Novelle the breath of a new life was infused 
into romance. He is always spoken of as the father of Italian 
prose and of modern fiction. 
= But even Boccaccio’s Novelle did not truly inaugurate the 
modern novel. That was done in masterly fashion by the great 
genius of Cervantes. Boccaccio indeed told inimitable tales 
of love, intrigue, and adventure, and told them in a peculiarly 
human way; but Cervantes did much more and much better 
than this. He divined and portrayed the eternal conflict of 
man with the great forces of the universe, the permanent with 
the transient, the old with the new. He has given us a hero, the 
Hamlet of the South, who in other days and under other conditions 
might have won his spurs amongst the greatest. ‘A vay 
perfect gentle knight,’ yet who remains poor Don Quixote, the 
most entrancing, lovable figure in fiction; for this is the key- 
note of the modern art, that_it should give us human lives 
moulded by circumstance ee aie ee 
human passion, seekinp-ever, sitiving : fulfilment andaccom- 
: i et great by the very 
Without this characterisation the novel becomes of small 
account ;but within it is scope for much variety—for the novel \ 
of adventure, Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, as for the novel | 
7 Manners La Princesse de Cléves, Miss Ferrier, Miss Edgeworth, 
‘ties ae and at a shor} remove—Anthony Trollope: 
a ae ee ves have done for English society comets 
nes aoe Marivaux, and Molière in his slighter m 
T E society. The historian cannot dispense W 
» nor can the student of social life. How curious! 


booke Yow 8 our life to-day like the life in Miss Austen? | 


though the 
still seek 


= s 
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sno constantly read and studied Sir Charles Grandison for tho 
Jey tores of human wit, the subtle and admirable delineation of 
tle, “haractel she found in it. She was inclined to place it from 
ith ae points of view higher than the ‘divine Clarissa.’ 
of gir Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, the Bronté sisters, 
ous George Eliot, and George Meredith, the great Victorians, sit in 
hat a little court apart ; we trust it may be long before Mr. Thomas 
ud Hardy joins them. But of thë purely modern and recent novels 
em is there not something to be said? 
ne, Tt is not always safe to compare one art with another, or to 
sed apply axioms to one which are accepted by the other; but there 
AA are certain analogies between painting and novel-writing of so 


striking a kind that it may be worth while to say something 
ite about them here. 


eat (1) The painter of Nature does not photograph Nature, he 
les interprets her through his own individuality, and in so doing 
nly reveals and in a sense recreates. What extraordinary differences 
ter of colour and treatment are discerned in landscape as painted 
of by Turner, Constable, Millet, Corot, or David Cox! 

ith (2) The painter does not paint all he sees as in a microscope, 
the he selects and chooses from among his materials. 

on (3) The painter must above all things preserve his values, 
on to use the technical term. ‘The harmonies of tone, the quality 
the of the atmosphere—on a canvas of delicate feeling he does not 
ea throw splashes of crude colour. 

ve | All these axioms may be applied to the writing of fiction. 
and} The author does not photograph life, he sees it through his own 
om | personality ; he also reveals and in a sense recreates. Compare 
ort. | a study of peasant life by George Sand and one by Tolstoy. 
all | Dickens is the type of the great revealer and interpreter. The gentle 
vel $ irony of Miss Austen made a picture of society faintly satirical 
vel | if kindly, yet probably wholly new to the persons who sat for the 
th, | ensemble. The true artist explains and discovers character, sees 
I 2 } tendencies hidden from the world at large, and gives an impres- 
106 | sion of the whole seen through an atmosphere of his own 
rE, i personality. The painting of society manners is for the moment 
ith | Somewhat out of date, for in the first place there is no Society i 
y | With a big S in the old sense, and there are no manners. There 


ps are groups and coteries in town and country which still retaina : 
ue certain flavour of aloofness; but society has lost much of its self- 
= assurance and all its complacency. The Smart Set, if they ever 
16 fe 


‘ead, must be amused at the stories written about them; 
Society has lost grip and attack, it has no longer anything to | 
of the exquisite, it no longer patronises the intellectual 
on the defensive, and has ceased to be good ma 
Novel; but are not men and women left to us? 


a 


-metallism in a novel woul 
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The second axiom that the painter must not paint all he Sees 
but must select and choose his material, is assuredly goni p 
criticism. In the almost passionate desire to show that the a 
author has complete mastery over the details of his subject, the 0 
modern writer is too apt to show us all he has seen and tel] i n 
all he knows : attention is thereby drawn off from the character j 
of the story, and the movement is hindered by this insistence : 
on the trivial and the commozplace. The late Mr. George 3 
Gissing set the fashion in this respect, and had lost the power P 
of discrimination between the important and the utterly unim- 
portant details. A volume might be written about one ordinary ; 
day in a man or a woman’s life, but twenty volumes would at l 
that rate be needed to tell the simplest story. Balzac, that great i 
master of characterisation, knew how to discriminate. In tj 
Eugénie Grandet there is much detail—it was necessary ; but in i 
Illusions Perdues—that fine sombre study—there is practically ; 
no detail. He tells us of the young Lucien de Rubempré that 
he was handsome, and that his hair curled; one little sentence 
describes his hands, and in a curious way fixes the attention. a 
The hand was small, short fingers and broad palm, the hand we it 
realise of the sensualist and the self-seeker. The handsome ai 
Lucien moves, acts, speaks, and at each point the reader gets a a 
further grip upon his character, and feels the inevitable cata- v 
strophe drawing nearer and nearer. a 
The third axiom that the painter must look to his values is a 
even more imperative. How finely is this felt in Jane Eyre, I 
where the note of storm and stress is struck in the very first t 
chapter, describing Jane’s unhappy childhood, whence the reader ti 
1s swept along in ever-gathering emotion to the tragic close— A 
for of course the story ends with the blinding of Rochester. How t 
entirely Jane Austen understood the sense of proportion and 
atmosphere. A criticism made by Mr. Thomas Hardy may D? T 
permitted here. He had been shown a short story written by b 
a friend, and he wrote that as he read it he did so with fea! e 
lest the catastrophe should be overweighted, should be too strons t 
for the opening of the story which had been made in half-tones: r 
Who can doubt that great part of the charm of Mr. Galsworthy ê Į 
Country House lies in the atmosphere of golden serenity whit : 
pervades it? The reader wonders whether it emanates from tb? £ 
charming nature of the heroine or whether it is conscious: J 
is of course art. 1 r 
= But there is one great question which looms very large to-day .- 
in many modern novels. How far are we on the right road 4 8 
the best work in the problem novel? Personally, I admit ia q à 
I like my problems clearly set forth, concise and dry- X : 


d bore me intensely, as it would mos 
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people. The suffrage question is of great interest and import- 
ance, but in a work of art it would be odious. Many problems 


of to-day, however, lend themselves particularly well to treat- 
ment by novelists—they provide writers with situations ready 
made ; they make a framework in which to fit the human picture 
comparatively easy to fill in. But they weaken the force of the 
story, the characters tend to become puppets; the writer cannot 
project himself into his char&cters in a problem story, for as 
often as not he has only an intellectual interest in the problem. 
Human nature is a deeper, holier spring than the problems of 
the day, which may prove ephemeral; another generation may 
have solved them, perhaps may pass them by as of no interest. 
The struggle of the individual with life in its various manifesta- 
tions is enough for the art of romance. ‘The introduction of 
problems is perhaps the reason why the modern novel is so 
lacking in feeling. There is a good deal of the crackling-ef dry 
sticks, but~of—fine—buman_ emotion very little. 

Against this it may be urged that life has to meet the forces 
of religion, of politics, of laws, just and unjust, that therefore 
it is artistically justifiable to introduce these into a novel. It 
may be justifiable if they are introduced because they are 
necessary to the story, stumbling-blocks and accidents, as it 
were, in the pathway of the characters. When, however, they 
are the true theme of a book, to convert the reader, or to set 
forth a particular view, they go far to destroy the book. Mr. 
Bourget’s very interesting story, My Divorce, is a good illus- 
tration. The story is admirably told, the book cannot be said 
to be altogether a failure, but it might have been called Divorce: 
A Tract for the Times. Tracts are excellent in themselves, but 
tracts are not novels. f 

It is strange that this criticism cannot be applied to the stage. 
There the problems which hold the boards, or used to hold the 
boards, do not seem out of place by reason of the great differ- 
ence of treatment needed for the stage. The stage is for action, 
the novel for development, for slow growth, and the clash of 
many forces. The stage gives a climax, an episode in life, dis- 
Played in action before the eyes of the spectator, whereas the 
Novel gradually builds up situations, evolves and reveals 
character, 

M. Zola is the great creator and exponent of the problem 
Novel. His earnestness and sincerity, his extraordinary force, 
Courage, and emotion carry conviction and impel his readers to 
= along with him almost against their will; but does anyone 
a that his art suffered, and as a characteristic proof - m 3 

Possible to reread his books even at a long intervie: 


= ola is said to have become a Positivist before his death, 
os 
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and to have had in contemplation a great novel to be caleg | 
i VHumanité. Perhaps, as l Humanité is a mass of problems, he of 
: might have given them all up for a study in human nature, 
M. Faguet in his Introduction to Anna Karénine declares 
that the character of Karénine, the forsaken husband, is th 
chef-d'œuvre of a chef-d'œuvre, he goes on to say that Tolstoy | 
has written not only an admirablẹ book, a noble work of art, py: | 
in the moral drawn has performed ‘a good action ‘—two most | 
difficult things to combine, he adds. But Anna Karénine jg 
not a novel with a purpose. It is a page of human life told bya 
master : no man could call it a tract. 
From the point of view of the ‘gros public’ problems on | 
the stage or in fiction can never be popular; they have for the | 


most part problems enough of their own to solve. For many ; 
persons Shakespeare is ‘too deep’ ; so, apparently, is Miss Marie i 
= Corelli. An enthusiastic young girl was trying to persuade an | & 
s elderly aunt to borrow The Sorrows of Satan from a seaside f a 
“4 lending library. ‘No, my dear, said the aunt faintly, ‘it is y a 
at too deep!’ On the other hand, a working-girl, choosing a book | gy 
from the club library, told the librarian that she loved Mrs. | N 
Henry Wood’s novels. ‘There is always a country house,’ she | u 
said, “with a courtyard, and in the courtyard is a well, and at | n 
the bottom of the well there’s bones.’ It would be impossible | : c 
to describe the thrill of enjoyment and emotion with which these J EE 
words were said. It is evidently not easy to understand what | 0 
will be considered ‘cheerful’ or the reverse. a 
Men and women’s lives are the legitimate material of the | n 
novel, as varied as the grains of sand on the seashore, and all E Ss 
the strings of emotion are there to play upon—love, hate, | q 


revenge, ambition, jealousy, and envy—with hope, courage i i 
enerosity, and faith. It should be a noble instrument touched $ 
a master’s hand. E 


E. B. HARRISON. 
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f | THE FUTURE OF IRELAND 
tf : 
is | (I) 
ao} 

iP SETTLEMENT BY CONSENT 
n | 
e | Arrer so many and such heated controversies on the Irish 
y | i political question, and in view of the passion excited in Parlia- 
o | ment by the Bill now before it, the idea of a settlement by 
nae consent—that is, by consent of the vast majority of the people 
le ; of all Ireland, and of the two great parties and of the people 
is | of Great Britain—may well seem Utopian. But if the character 


k | of the Home Rule measure, the chaotic condition to which the 
| Mother of Parliaments has been reduced, the circumstances 
| under which all parties find themselves placed, and the growing 

it | needs of a developing Empire be dispassionately considered, the 


e | conception of a settlement by means of consultation and con- 
® | ference will not be found to be so far-fetched and visionary as 
| on first sight may appear. 
| Of all the causes that have thrown the Parliamentary — 
ee machine out of gear, and have cast discredit upon our repre- 
l a sentative system, the comparatively small question commonly $ 
8, designated as Home Rule for Ireland has been the most active = 


in operation, and consequently demands the more immediate 


attention. But on examination it will be found to be inex- 
The relations 


the constitution and functions of the Second Chamber, the rela- 
tions that should exist not only between the parts of a U. 
‘Kingdom and the whole, but also between the whole 


onl A i i otri 
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the way, and the reasons which induce me to believe tha; 

difficulties are not of a permanent character. 
lt will not be denied that when a community, such th 
instance as Ireland, is desirous of reorganising its system of 
government, or of entering into a new one, the chances of 
success are in direct proportion to the unanimity with which 
the request is made; nor will it he disputed that procedure i 
conference offers the best means of formulating a united claim, 
In such a case the demand of the community is the result of 
_ synthesis icting interests. ambitions. ideals, within 
itself. It represents the desires of a whole people, and POssesses 
a moral authority which the action of any class, however zealous 
and worthy, or the policy of any party, however patriotic ang 
disinterested, is powerless to éxert. Agreement arrived at by 
conference and compromise offers the only means whereby that 
solidarity of feeling and sentiment can be achieved which cer- 
tainly commands success. A national demand arrived at by 
national agreement is therefore in all cases most desirable, and 
for other reasons it is especially necessary in the case of Ireland. 
An Irish legislature and executive must, under the most 
favourable cireumstances be confronted by many difficulties; 
and Ireland is not very abundantly equipped with men of 
sufficient experience to grasp and handle the problems of national 
life. She has possessed no school in which to train them. The 
time and talents of Irish representatives in Parliament have 
heen of necessity devoted rather to the mismanagement of other 
people's affairs than to the good improvement of their own 
te affairs. How to render the machinery of government unwork- 
i able develops a different set of mental muscles from those Te- 
Pa quired to make the Parliamentary machine work as smoothly as 
aS possible, and even those Irishmen who have had the longest 
and most brilliant experience of Parliamentary life would for 
a time feel themselves to be under unaccustomed conditions 
when their energies were diverted from pursuing an obstructive 
and destructive policy to advocating a policy of construction and 
i eee people are gifted with a high order of intra 
: a ocal Government Act has done much to educate 
ae ec E affairs. Land purchase, a i ve 
Ee ea. = © take a more detached and sounder | k 

» and, of course, commerce, trade, and busin® 


Seueraly Provide first-class’ brains. But still it is true tha! 
E Ireland is not over wel] supplied with the human material neces: 


those 
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sed upon the legislature should be rendered as light as 
possible by national n a A of ete, possibly 
of an acute character, will arise in Treland’s F arliament, and 
will be evidence of vitality and health ; but, if her household 
affairs are to be got into good working order, it is necessary that 

al] such differences should be subordinate to national ambition 

for the honour of the nationalalegislature. A House divided 

from the foundations within itself could not stand. Settlement 

by consent in Ireland is for these among other reasons especially 

desirable. Is it impossible? I think not. It would have been 

not only possible but easy not very long ago. What now stands 

in the way? The false policy pursued by the Nationalist party. 

The exclusiveness and aggressive tactics of the Ancient Order 

of Hibernians in Ireland. The violent opposition of Protestant 

Ulster. 

Had the last decade been utilised in Ireland for the cultiva- 

tion of the conciliatory spirit that animated the people, sugges- 

tions for a sound Home Rule scheme could undoubtedly have 

been arrived at by consent; but, unfortunately, those years so_ 
reanant with splendid possibilities were devoted to destroying 
instead of fostering the rising sense of common interests and 

of nationality necessary for common endeavour. Unhappily the 

almost cold embers of Protestant intolerance and ascendancy 


lave heen Tanned into flame. The predominance over the 
Nationalist party acquired by a secret society purely Catholic 
and the methods employed by it have made possible the other- ~ 
wise impossible attitude of Protestant Ulster. The tactics of 
the Irish Parliamentary party in committing Ireland to huge 
financial and material sacrifices in exchange for a political pro- 
missory note of somewhat doubtful value have also been most ill 
timed. All these and similar cases must be considered not on 
their intrinsic merits, nor on their results in Ireland, but with 
reference to the effect produced by them upon the public mind 
of Great Britain. 
_ Tt may be demonstrable that the financial condition of Ireland 
'Ssound, but that is immaterial. What is material is that recent 
fhemitments show a paper deficit on the Trish account, and 
i E fact that the finance of the Bill rests upon a false basis 
‘Justified in the eyes of the people of Great Britain. 
of t may be that in a Dublin Parliament the Ancient Order — 
Hibernians would find its level—not a very high one—but — 
soi È$ also immaterial. What is material is the fact that a 
arian society described by Cardinal Logue as “a secret socie 
Promoting riot and disorder’ is in undisputed possessior of 
€ War chest and of all the machinery of the Nationalist p 
Uses its powers brutally at conventions and ele 
exclusive selfishness in regard to all places 
~ CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, H 
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emolument. The object of the society is, as certified by its found 
and leader, ‘to be a terror to its enemies’; and who are ‘, 
enemies, and what are the counts in the indictment preferrej 
against them? ‘The members of Parliament and those asso. 
ciated with them whose crime is that they protested against the 
destruction of land purchase; that they objected to the imposi- 
tion of additional taxation on Ireland; and above all that they 
struggled hard for conciliation and that unity of action which 
would have made the passage of Home Rule easy and smooth, 
Those are the facts, and it is those facts that give colourable 
consistency to the agitation in Ulster, and that have stamped 
upon the public mind of Great Britain a conviction, however 
erroneous, that under an Irish administration fair play would 
not be accorded to anyone not a member of or patronised by a 
secret Catholic society. 

The opposition of Ulster must be treated with all respect, 
Doubtless it is a genuine and sincere expression of the fixed 
determination of determined men. But they have made one 
great mistake. They have stated their intention of rising in 
rebellion against an Act of Parliament, giving as sufficient reason 
their firm conviction that the Act will entail consequences of a 
most grievous character upon them. The right of men to protect 
themselves against intolerable grievances must be conceded; but 
men have no right, and, so far aS I know, have never before 
asserted a right, to take up arms in defence of their determina: 
tion not to recognise a legal Act of the Parliament and King to 
whom they owe allegiance, on the ground that in their opinion 
the Act will cause intolerable grievance. Rebellion to be justified 
must be rebellion against realities, not against conjectures; 
against concrete facts of oppression, cruelty or injustice, 10 
against an enactment which may; or may not, produce these 1 
results. In the instance under consideration the employment i 
of force on a conjectural basis is peculiarly inadmissible, for, 
though persecution is of course possible, any candid man who ; 
= can judge of the future by the past, and who can credit * | 

Trish administration with ordinary prudence and common ae 
must admit that it is improbable to the last degree. No We E | 
fication can be found for rebellion against a probability: % | 
a fortiori against an improbability, as iņ the present case. = | 
eee opposition of Ulster is based on other and a i 
A ana than present fears which may or a abe} 
great part Tee events. The Covenanters, supporte oe 

patty now in Opposition, protest against the pass z 
a measure of such momentous character as is the Govern 


of Ireland Bill through a mutilated Parliament, and wi 
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der of the Bill. Many speakers have declared that to place such a 
its measure as the Government of Ireland Bill upon the Statute 
red Book without previous reference to the electorate is subversive 
380. of all democratic principles. Certain Liberal publicists have 
the suffered from se jons searchings of conscience is_point. 
Osi. Some speakers have gone so far as to stigmatise as treasonable 
hey the forcing of the Bull ae Parliament before the preamble 
ich of the Parliament Act is filled in. Both charges contain truth, 
th, but are exaggerations of the truth. It is the fact that the 
ble Government has not received a specific ‘mandate’ on the 
ped subject of Home Rule. The election of 1910 was fought on 
ver the question of paralysing the House of Lords, and doubtless 
uld the electorate, in deciding that it ought to be deprived of the 
ya power of absolute rejection, were actuated by reasons totally 
unconnected with Home Rule. But it is idle to pretend that 
ct, the people, in sanctioning mutilation of the House of Lords, 
xed were unaware that the operation might be utilised to pass Home 
one Rule among other measures. That the people made a mistake 
in and regret it is quite possible. They did not foresee the degra- 
son dation of the House of Commons, or how completely they were 
fa placing themselves at the mercy of an unrestricted small 
ect oligarchy. But they acted with their eyes open. They did 
but give a clear ‘mandate’ for depriving the Upper House of its 
ore veto, and under those circumstances the charge of treason in 
na- connexion with the passage of a Bill over the heads of the 
to Lords cannot be maintained. 
jon The accusation that the Government have played false in 
ied not filling up the preamble of the Parliament Bill has more 
e5; substance in it, but, however well founded, it cannot be said 
pot | to have any practical bearing upon the situation. No one can 
ese f predict the nature of the constitution which the Government 


propose to recommend for the House of Lords, but it is not 


or; likely to be of such a character as to prevent them from passing 
ho measures on which their existence depends. 
ma Nevertheless, a serious tactical mistake was made by the 


Nationalist party in insisting upon attempting to pass a Home 
Rule Bill without the assent of the House of Lords or the 
distinct approval of the electorate. Had a sound measure been 
introduced two or three years ago, its acceptance by the Lords 


ore 'S a possibility, Its rejection would certainly have been resented 

ath by the people, and, after the will of the people had been declared, 
the $ he Lords would es given way. The only obstacle worth 
d j considering was the electorate. If the electorate were favour- 5 ; 
at | able, it was unnecessary to clear the mere temporary obstruction — 

tt of the House of Lords out of the way. If the electorate were 


> 


OPposed to Home Rule, the only effect of attempting to pan 
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against their will by abolishing the veto of the Lords Eoo 
r ra 


accentuate their opposition. As things are now, the forcing of 
d 


a Bill through the Commons, over the heads of the Lords and 4 
without an appeal to the people, has created in the country a 5 
feeling of antagonism to Home Rule quite unrelated to the a 
3 principle itself. Home Rule has now to contend not only 2 
è against those who object to it on- principle, but also against Py 
those who, being indifferent or even favourably disposed towards 7 
it, are angered at the procedure and means adopted for bringing fe 
it about. s0 
As to the Bill itself, the only criticism it is necessary now od 
to make is that there is no finality about it. By finality I co 
do not mean a cast-iron instrument incapable of expansion or H 
modification. I mean a Bill based on a definite principle. The 
present Bill is an attempt at reconciling two totally different of 
principles—virtual independence as exemplified for instance in {ali 
the status of the Dominion of Canada, and federalism as in- pu 
stanced in the status of the Parliaments within the Dominion his 
of Canada, or of the States within the Union of the United sti 
States. Between principles so divergent there can be no com- wh 
promise, and attempts at compromise result only in a measure be 
so deceptive and complicated as to ensure disappointment, mis- a 
understanding, and friction of all kinds. In dealing with this vic 
question, Ireland must be given cither complete fiscal autonomy, n 
involving separation but for the tie of the Crown, or autonomy pe 
on federal lines, of necessity reserving all such matters as a 
: : = and eooo to the Central Parliament. Much a 
E Be ce oe es y from the British point of view, m He 
S a aas and Ae ae The federal system possesses many Th 
ad plead ass ei izeni : Pee pa Ulster Protestants wont ae los 
eh But nothing can be : a a oi Ün privileges they now enjoy: to 
i fon ae ee id or a measure halting between the m dog 
Bi ano ee a peace of the Government of Irelan ne 
l a Jer. 5 
ferred over ees ae Ka sonny The powi Tia Be 
Son Tae TE ce i ae e ee a 
ci A ee e aw in its present shape, it must resu™ inf 
Bie between the two Parliaments until one or the othe! 
system prevails, Un] 
See Hi ee He examination into existing cae Con 
though a conference ae t po ee = (ok soy ie = 
Inga = ot at present possible the obstacles k ass 
valid DS n Gee or insurmountable nature. = f Wo 
Be eative of an ee ome their fears of the ne Pa 
Ee ori a ouse of Commons ; their reason ide 
p Slons of the Bill; their condemmnatio” eeu 


of ccc and all their other objections of a constitution 
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character are matters capable of adjustment if submitted to 

conference. And for oine reasons friendly discussion strongly 

recommends itself. Mr. Redmond’s speech at Nottingham, to 

which allusion is made later on, pledging the party to the full 

Radical programme, must be a source of great embarrassment 

many Nationalists who object to secular education, the Insur- 

ce Act, the taxing to death of, agricultural land, and the whole 

cialistic tendencies of the Radical party. The idea of a con- 

ference to discuss basic terms and to arrive, if possible, at a 

solution whereby their political aspirations may be satisfied 

without violence to their religious and other convictions must 

commend itself to many earnest but conscientious advocates of 

Home Rule. 

The amendments of the Government have robbed the Bill 

of much of the charm it possessed in the eyes of many Nation- 

alists. The debates have at least shown the Bill to the Irish 

public as a measure conceived in negation of Irish financial 

history, and constructed on misleading financial data, and have 

stripped it to the naked deformity of an attempt at compromise 

where compromise is impossible. What the fate of the Bill may 

be it is impossible to say, for it is capable of infinite amend- 

ment. But taking it in its present shape, involving as it does 

violent opposition in. Ulster, a very fragile fabric of finance, 

and a prolonged struggle between the Imperial and local Parlia- 

ments, it is a desperate gamble—for failure would mean the end 

of Home Rule for ever. Of the two alternatives, either the 

Bill as it stands or an honest attempt at settlement by consent, 

I think the latter would commend itself to many reasonable 

Home Rulers in Ireland—men who really want Home Rule. 

The difficulty is that in Treland golden opportunities have been 

lost, and a situation has been allowed to arise most unfavourable 

pee idea of a conference. But that fact, lamentable as it is, 

ae invalidate the truth of the principle, nor need it greatly 

E those who believe in it. In the Catholic majority 

o aa sentiment will prevail over the narrow sectarianism of 

n and the attitude of intolerant, “unreasoning 

Mi prer ility adopted by Ulster Protestants is too illogical, too é 
cedented, and too immoral to be indefinitely maintained. j 

a ee to the consideration of larger issues : seulement by : 

is Aa of the two great parties and the people of Great Britain = 

a ively, desirable. Unionist speakers and Unionist writers 

“on the first and only business of an Trish Pe = 3 

Parlia e to create friction and pick quarrels with the Imperial 

en pent _For that assumption there 1s no ground. The : 

E an Irish legislature newly created—on its trial, invested 


Ith Jay ; ; - 
A large powers—proceeding to misuse its powers and damnity — 
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its existence instead of justifying it is pre-eminently absurd 
Tt is not, however, absurd to view with alarm the friction tha; I 
might be caused by an Imperial Parliament: representing : r 
people resenting the establishment of a subordinate Parliament Į 
in Ireland. It may be conceded that, the concession once a 
3 granted, it would not be absolutely cancelled by immediate s 
p repeal; but by ill-will it might be gradually undone, and by ti 
amendment all value in the instrument might be destroyed, Ik 
would not be difficult to make the position of a subordinate i 
Parliament almost, if not quite, intolerable; and what value 1 
would remain in the statute if, for instance, the north-eastern ; 
counties of Ireland were by amendment contracted out of the : 
Act, retaining their full representation in the Imperial i 
Parliament? 
That the two great parties to the State show at present no | 3 
disposition towards conference is not seriously disquieting. It 
will probably prove to be a transitory condition due to the h 
immediate exigencies of party warfare, and will not last. ih 
Mr. Redmond’s speech at Nottingham, the recent proceed- x 
ings in Committee on the Government of Ireland Bill, and the h 
exposure in debate of the grave defects in that Bill may change g 
the whole aspect of the situation. p 
The Nationalist party has through its leader announced its Ti 
incorporation with the Radical party with or without Home E 
Rule. Mr. Redmond has been accused, most unfairly in my n 
opinion, of inconsistency by politicians and statesmen who a 
zé might well examine the mote that is in their own eyes. How- tl 
at ever that may be, when, speaking on the same platform with W 
aed the Prime Minister and addressing him, he declared that ‘o th 
a every single item of the Liberal programme, apart from Home p: 
ga Rule altogether, you will find just as sincere and just as entht a 
4 Slastic support from the Irish Nationalist as you will find from f a 
members of your own party,’ he must be assumed to be expres if 
ing a definite fact in full consciousness of all that it mem’ | p 
ae eran eu but somewhat tardy avowal dissipates n | r 
re e idea of anything in the nature of a bargain bora ig ‘ 
rer ramet of oll tear of ime, 
be found ces pepe eet Cverburdened p E es eae fo 
oe ae £ to lessen the load or refer one item to & pule on 
eae ne 7 n earted allegiance with or without Home 
eh E o r © the Government. Eom? i 
Rule agitation ee ra sey e any ki ip fc 
tude of the masse ar aa move the electorate. The men ai oh 
; sses in Great Britain is one of apathy and fat; 
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id, put they are not deeply interested. As long as the Irish question 
lat Poea party question, it will be to them submerged by other 
a party questions that stir them more deeply. If it ceased to be 
nt a party question, they would be glad to be relieved from con- 
Ice sideration of a subject touching them uncomfortably, but not 
te to the quick. 
by On one economic question, ‘affecting Ireland to the roots, 
It totally different but absolutely inseparable from the political 
e question, both great parties are in agreement. Dual ownership 
ue of land is to be abolished. The Radical party have adopted the 
an agrarian policy of the Unionist party as expressed in Mr. 
he | Wyndham’s Act of 1903. There would be little or no present 
tal loss and assuredly great future gain to them if the Unionist 
party could adopt the Radical political policy, though not neces- 
ul) | sarily as expressed in the present Bill. 
Tt For the last quarter of a century the Liberal or Radical party 
he have been pledged to a policy of Home Rule. During a much 
longer period Conservative statesmen have condemned the pre- 
a sent system of government in Ireland. Time and again they 
he 


have made advances on the right road, and time and again party 
ge considerations have baffled them; and now for immediate party 
| purposes they adopt an attitude inconsistent with their former 
| utterances and actions, and destructive of their future power to 


ne carry out the main objects of their policy. Looking at the 
ae matter from a purely party point of view, surely it is to the 
bo advantage of both great parties to secure, by the settlement of 
y = the Irish question, power to deal with their respective policies 
i | With a free hand. Regarding it nationally, is it impossible for 


the Conservative party to rise to the level of Mr. Gladstone’s 
patriotism when he offered to co-operate with them in effecting 
4 settlement, and declared that for Irish government to become 
à party question would be a great national calamity? 
A dispassionate survey of the last twenty-five years shows 
plainly a great and abiding principle, largely acknowledged to 
© Sound and necessary for the welfare of Ireland, of the United — 
mgdom, and of the Empire, struggling to emancipate itself 
from the thraldom of those party necessities that have tied the — 
= ands of statesmen and forced them into action or inaction 
; foreign to their real views. And great forces are silently work 
_ WM the same direction. 
,, it is safe to assume that the history of the last few 
A 8S caused all men who desire orderly progress and a s 
Be "mM of government ‘furiously to think’ whether the h 
poe come for a national endeavour to settle by consent thos 
““stlons whose disintegrating influences are rapidly 
© foundations on which rests the comp ted | 
= Da 5 me Vee 
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ihe State. Government by party to be satisfactory presuppose, 
cleavage into two great parties, and the check bal es 


qderiy. 

elements coalescing for temporary purposes, govern z 
party has broken down. Responsible Ministers have under these 
conditions been driven to destroy one branch of the legislature 
and to usurp complete authority from the other. The machinery 
of Parliament has been thrown completely out of gear. The 
Constitution has been shattered. The people have Jost all 
effective control. It is natural that an Opposition should shower : 
denunciation on the heads of the present Cabinet, but it is not 
quite just. The present Government have laboured under the 
disadvantage of representing a heterogeneous party. The next 
Administration will, if the Opposition come into power, have the 
great advantage of representing a fairly homogeneous party, į 
Nevertheless, without reconstruction and constitutional reform 
it will be impossible for any administration to carry on the | 
King’s Government in the old way. However constituted, it 
will find itself driven to assert a degree of despotic power alien 
to the whole genius of the nation and destructive of democratic 
rule. 

The question now before Parliament and the country is con- 
fined to the relations that should exist between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Though an issue so restricted has the advantage | 
of compactness, it is subject to a great disadvantage. A settle: 
ment on those comparatively narrow lines would not be satis- 
factory to those who view what is commonly called Home Rule 
far more in relation to the welfare of the United Kingdom, and 
the competency of Parliament, than to the effect, beneficial ot 
otherwise, to be produced in Ireland. They want devolution 
throughout the United Kingdom in order to release Parliament | 
from the consideration of a huge mass of affairs which could, iE 
as they claim, be attended to far better by local bodies. Ther i 
ideal is a federal arrangement between four partners, ge | 
eland, and Wales would conduct the lo | 
to them by means of local legislatw® | 
ffairs common to all, and all the attribute i 
ereignty in the hands of a federal Pat i 
ngland, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales: a 
y of opinion, embracing both great pe 
numerically smaller but in other respects 
rtance—the men who ‘think Imperi 
d upon the future. The 


business transferred 
leaving all the great a 
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Ise isolated effort, however well intentioned, unless they can be 
fe focussed, concentrated, and made operative by union. Take the 
e 


British Empire as it stands and ask a strategist where should 


sti the centre of eflort be placed, and he would say, ‘ At the Cape : 
T that is the proper position for your great place of arms, and 
ie there the council that disposes of questions involving an appeal 


to arms should sit.’ But that is theory, and we must deal with 
that which is. London is the @entre, and the question on which 
practical Imperialists ponder is so to connect the whole area of 
the Empire with the centre as to make the forces of the Empire 
responsive to the centre. It is impossible to estimate the rela- 
tive value of the United Kingdom to the Dominions and Colo- 


a nies, and of the Dominions and Colonies to the United Kingdom. 
ext It changes every day. The mother was essential to little chil- 
ihe dren. It may be that the children will become essential to the 
Ay. mother. The point we have now reached is that it is to the 
a advantage of each and all that the wealth, whether realised or 
the | dormant, and the resources of each and all should be, as far as 
i possible, available for the development of cach and all; and that 
ca the strength of each and all should also be applicable for the 
én protection of each and all. Community of interests does not 
necessarily require more consultation in common than can be 
nf eflected by the conferences which are now periodically held, but 
‘in common action for protection does. If force is to be co-ordinated 
age and concentrated in a responsible centre acting for the whole, 
le- the contributing parts must have a voice in determining the 
o nature of the action to be taken. 
ule : In what way the over-sea Dominions of the Crown may be 
nde invited to enter into actual partnership with the Mother Country, 


contributing to common resources and sharing common responsi- 
bilities—that is the problem before practical Imperialists; and 
It is one that will not brook long delay. In an Empire such 
as ours centrifugal forces act powerfully, and must be counter- 
acted if the Empire is to hold together and grow in consolidated 


elt : 

by | ae __Under the influence of climatic and other natural 
eal aoe racial characteristics tend to vary from those of the 
05, simon stock. As communitiés expand, the sense of individu- 


ality, of 
expense 


devotion to the community, increases at the inevitable 
of the sense of devotion to the United Kingdom. 

'ortunately a strong counteracting force of coherence exists 
in © Sense of loyalty to a grand ideal—the Hmpire—and it 
of ee encouraged. This movement is important to the the ] 
for po article because it implies federation of some sort 
ts ederation of the Empire of any kind, however circumscri 
“ope may be, it is essential that the Imperial Parliam 
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be re-established on a stable, constitutiona 5 
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should, by devolution to local legislatures, be made free 
devote itself to subjects affecting the general welfare of these 
islands and to matters of Imperial concern. Whenever a ae 
ference or convention is held to consider the advisabilit a 
taking the great Colonies and Dominions into practical partner. 
ship and to suggest the best means of doing So, it is certain 
that a settlement of the question of reconstruction of the Secong | 
Chamber here, and of the relief of the Imperial Parliament bet 
devolution to local Parliaments, will have to be considered also, 
The pressure of Imperial growth will force discussion in which 
the Irish question cannot be excluded. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, it is quite possible that the prospects of a conference 
being convened and of its deliberations producing satisfactory 
results, and among them a solution of the Irish question, ar | 
in proportion to the magnitude and difficulty of the subjects to 
be discussed. i 
Great changes of thought have of late years taken place, | 
and both in Ireland and in Great Britain the majority of think- 
ing men desire a settlement of the Irish question. They think 
it necessary in the interests of Ireland, of the United Kingdom, of 
the Empire, and are anxious that it should be settled, and settled in 
the best possible way. What is the best possible way? By disen- 
tangling it from party politics ; by freeing it from all passion and 
prejudice derived from highly controversial planks in the political 
platforms of this or that party; by presenting it on its purely | 
personal merits and demerits as an integer to be considered 
solely in reference to its effects not upon parties but upon they 
State. The feeling in favour of what is sometimes called ‘ Home 
Rule all round,’ and the aspiration towards some sort of Imperial | 
deed of partnership, is growing stronger every day. The cor | 
viction that reconstruction of the relations between the com } 
ponent parts of the United Kingdom, suitable to the requirement i 
of each but all on federal lines, is necessary for the United Kng i 
dom, and that some arrangement, also on federal lines, petwe? t 
a reconstructed United Kingdom and the King’s overs | 
ER ao r to the Empire is daily gaining a 
uae a body of opinion overlapping the lines 0 ra 
is a i ae n gathers force, it will some day Eia 
Ta = iona and Imperial question shall be lifte A 
S a politics and shall be soberly considere sat 
eee se ee to settlement by consent. Sele 
cs nee ae of settlement that can prove sa i a 
whereby settlement b ee oye onien ce is the oR 
e e noe a 2y Consent can be achieved. aL 
entatively ee within the limits of an article, (o ee 
Saas 1 so many and such complicated issue 
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surveying them cursorily, as perforce I have done, conference 
as the alternative to confusion appears to be plainly indicated. 
Confusion must arise in the application of the present or of any 
other Home Rule measure in which great principles are left for 
future settlement. Confusion will exist in parties so long as 
they are hampered by a question which does not naturally divide 
them. Confusion will prevail iẹ Parliament until one branch is 
relieved of an intolerable burden of business and the other 
pranch is reconstructed. Confusion will disturb inter-Imperial 
relations until some path of progress is at least sketched out. 
The alternative is conference ; and even if the necessities of party 
leaders do not compel them to adopt that course, public opinion 
will sooner or- later insist upon it. The sooner it does so the 
better it will be for Ireland, for the United Kingdom, for the 
Empire, for our relations with all English-speaking peoples, and 
perhaps for the peace of the world. 
DUNRAVEN. 
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THE HOME RULE BILL RECONSIDERED i 
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ABOUT the time these pages appear in print the Government of ; 


Freland Bill will have entered on its Report stage in the Hous 
of Commons. It is not probable that many amendments of h 
consequence will be put down by the Government for considera. 


tion upon that stage, and we may therefore assume with some | : 
confidence that the Bill is now in the shape-in which it will ie 
find its way on to the Statute Book. The provisions of the i 
Parliament Act being what they are, and the temper of the t 
Unionist party being likely to remain what it is, there seems c 
little probability that the authors of the Bill will be permitted c 
—even if they desired—the opportunity of second thoughts. It c 
is a remarkable situation, and the more remarkable, as the text i 
of the Bill after its passage through Committee is, with one t 
notable exception,» almost precisely the same as it was when P 
it left the hands of the parliamentary draftsman. Never, 1 | a 
think, has any Bill of such importance, least of all the preceding ! h 
3 Home Rule Bill of 1893, borne so little trace of its ordeal Dy 
f Committee. i 0 
I am not sure that this is altogether a matter for congratt t 
© lation. There are some Ministers who claim for their legs i I 
lative works the privileges of the doctrine of plenary inspiration: | I 
and would restrict the task of exegesis upon the sacred text Wi a 
their own permanent officials, who are apparently to perfor N 
a the office of members of Parliament, and put their own 0” | 3 
h struction upon the meaning of a Bill which they themsel’@ c 
sa have assisted the Minister to draft. On the other band, ger 4 f 
aro members in Opposition who make no secret of the n : 3 
that the object of their presence in debates is to make 4 Bea x 
Ae better but worse,’ and indeed unworkable. We have ee ' 


e spectacle of two amendments moved in succession fro! 


4a Tefer to the amendment to Clause XV., which withholds from tE 


é -A 
Parliament the power to t levied : 
the Imperial Parliam, ee by way of decrease, any Customs duty 


2 See a remarkable s bet 

; peech by Mr. Lloyd George on Saturday, Nove”. 

on the subject of legislati Suey ree Ese ? , discuss” 
oe Pee 2 f egislation and the desirability of restricting the disc 


ar 
-` The amendments put down are very instructive on this point- 
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Opposition Benches in one evening in precisely the opposite 
gense to one another,’ and the same playful spirit of irresponsi- 
bility was revealed in a now notorious amendment on the Report 
stage of the Financial Resolution, which apparently had no 
more serious object in view than to catch the Government 
Whips asleep. ‘The temper of both parties runs high, and 
under these circumstances legislation has ceased to be a com- 
promise between the two parties; it has become a race 
against time. Clauses of considerable constitutional importance 
have not been discussed at all.* I am not saying that the clauses 
in question could have been improved, and I am very far from 
being convinced that the Opposition would have attempted to 
improve them; but, as will appear later in this article, there 
have been several occasions on which I think the Government 
should have had the opportunity, and been under the obligation, 
of making their meaning more explicit. Too much has in some 
cases been left to be dealt with by Orders in Council.* Whether, 
indeed, the House would have made the best of such oppor- 
tunities is a matter of some doubt; I have no desire to appear 
censorious, but a close student of the debates on the financial 
clauses cannot escape the conviction that many members dis- 
cussed them without understanding what they meant.” The 
Impression produced upon the minds of a detached observer is 
that the heavy burden of autumn Sessions has strained the 
physical vitality of members to the uttermost, and ‘very few 
and very weary,’ to quote Macaulay in another connexion, must 
have been those who were in at the death of the last amendment. 
pa when all is said that can be said against the character 
off the proceedings in Committee, the fact remains, I think, 
that the Bill is a remarkably successful piece of draftsmanship. 
= I were asked to sum up in a word its distinguishing feature, 
should say it was flexibility. Nowhere are there any hard 
and fast lines of demarcation; neither in the executive, the 
Judicial, or the legislative sphere. The line of cleavage which 
Separates State and Federal organs and functions in Federal 
ee eats, and which in such cases leads to so much 
Lae 1s almost obliterated. I have already, in an earlier 
a of this Review, laid stress upon this feature, and I do 
' Propose to go over the same ground again; but in the pages 
aL follow I have worked. out come aspects of it which have, I 
leve, largely escaped attention hitherto. 


4 

5 ee ite earar to Clause 29. 

a oe ple, Clauses 30, 40, 41. 

tmp, ample, Clause 26. 

i Dhs 18 particularly true of the financial clauses. 

ae Nineteenth Century and After, June 1912, ‘ Home Rule and Fed 
oL. LXXITI—No, 431 ene e 
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‘Tue FINANCIAL CLAUSES 


The fulcrum of the Bill is, I think, to be foung 
financial clauses, and the more closely they are studied the 
more apparent does it become that, whatever objections may 
legitimately be urged against the measure, _ Separatism’ i 
not one of them. The operation of the financial arrangements 
may be more conservative than the critics of the Bill Imaging, 
Ireland has been deprived by Mr. Herbert Samuel’s amendment 
of the only power of reducing taxation which she was under any 
temptation to exercise—the power to lower the indirect taxes 
on tea and sugar, which press with such disproportionate Severity 
on her population ; she is left with the power to increase (within 
limits) the indirect taxes, while she is deprived of the power of 
increasing the only direct tax (the Income tax) which she might | 
have been under any temptation to increase. If she avails herself 
of this limited power of increasing taxation, she will, it is true, 
increase the transferred sum due to her, but she will thereby 
accelerate the process by which expenditure in Ireland, whether 
Trish or Imperial, and revenue raised in Ireland, whether from 
Irish taxes or Imperial taxes, attain an equilibrium and the exist- 
ing ‘ deficit’ is wiped out. The moment that day arrives she will 
be liable to be calledynpon to pay what at present she is unable 
to pay—an Imperial contribution. Is she likely to be in any 
anxiety to accelerate the arrival of that day? I think not. She 
has everything to gain by prolonging the arrangements under 
the Bill, the more so as, should the Imperial Parliament reduce 
indirect taxation—and the Liberal Government is, I believe, more 
or less committed to this policy in the case of tea and sugar—the 
effect of such a reduction will operate as a new grant-in-aid to 
Ireland.. In such a case Ireland will pay less into the Imperial 
Exchequer than she did before, while she will continue to receive 
the same sum as is guaranteed to her under the Bill. She ca? 
ea aiem plato with complacency such a prospect, n | 
ergata, een any even 
peo which hold it out to her. She may feel ten | 

iene t aithin the margin of the ‘deficit’ of 1,500,001. bY | 
not Hee ation to a figure which will fall short of it, but she $ | 
Ges NERY Go beyond it. She io much soe heey wo oni | 
dor ta ae Ppropriation by saving expenditure on ° | 


item in order to divert the porti therebY | 
set free to a new one. e portion of the transferred sum | 


The effect of 
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fo come, to avoid legislation (nearly all legislation means in- 
creased expenditure), and to confine herself to readjustments in 
administration. So, too, in the case of the reserved services she 
will be under no temptation to take them over until she knows 
whether they are likely to be a decreasing or an increasing 
charge. Everything here will depend on the bargain her repre- 
sentatives on the Joint Exchequer Board can drive with their 
colleagues. If they anticipate that a service—say the Insurance 
Act—is likely to grow more costly, they will be disinclined to 
take it over unless the growing cost is fully credited to them 
in the sum to be transferred to them by the Joint Exchequer 
Board along with the transfer of the service in question. We 
are here in the region of speculation, and it is dangerous to 
prophesy; but I think that an Irish Government will be very 
cautious in assuming new liabilities. 


THe JOINT EXCHEQUER BOARD AND FINANCIAL REVISION 


The Joint Exchequer Board is, to my mind, one of the most 
important features of the Bill, and the Government have been 
well advised in amending the Bill by giving it access to the 
Judicial Committee for the determination of the difficult ques- 
tions which will come before it. It has been urged against this 
amendment that: it is absurd to expect a judicial tribunal to 
decide what, for example, is an Imperial tax and what is an Irish 
tax. That may or may not be so, but it is an ‘absurdity’ to 
which the Judicial Committee are well accustomed. They have 
had to decide—with the help of Mill’s Political Economy— 
What is a direct and what is an indirect tax within the meaning 
of the British North America Act,” and a tribunal which has got 
so far in questions of the incidence of taxation need not fear 
such a much more elementary question as is involved in the 
determination of ‘Imperial’ and ‘Irish’ taxation respectively. 
Indeed, definitions of taxation are one of the most frequent 
duties of Federal tribunals, as anyone who has studied the excise 
question in Australia and the income-tax problem in the United 
States cannot fail to be aware. 

t is the procedure for the revision of the financial arrange- 
ments that is most open to criticism. I refer to the clause- 
Providing for the constitutional procedure to be adopted in case 
“ revision of the financial arrangements under the Bill should — 

e found necessary in the interests of either Great Britain or 
telang, or both of them, after the Act has been in operation. 
A m its Simplest terms, the clause in question provides that z 
e en the total expenditure upon Ireland and the total true” ; 
venue raised in Ireland balance, the existing arrangement 
? Section 92. Se 
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shall come to an end. The existing arrangement is that Trelang 
shall receive a fixed sum (known as the ‘ transferred sum’) o 
of the total proceeds of taxation (whether Imperial taxation of 
Treland or Irish taxation), this fixed sum being based on an 
estimate of the cost of the services which are not reserved to the 
Imperial Government together with = ‘surplus’ grant, ang 
the remainder of those proceeds pf taxation will be kept in the 
Imperial Exchequer to defray, so far as they are sufficient to 
defray, the cost of the reserved services. It is anticipated 
that in process of time the increase in the proceeds of the taxa- 
tion of Ireland (whether due to an automatic increase in the 
proceeds of Imperial taxes in Ireland or to a deliberate addition 


rai; na ae ee, aa AT a eS 


to that taxation by the Irish Parliament) will be such as to 
establish an equilibrium between the total revenue raised from 
Ireland and the total expenditure in or upon Ireland—an equili- ‘ 
brium which may be hastened by any economies the Irish { 
Government may make in the cost of the services under its own I 
control. When that time arrives the two countries will be faced 1 
with the immediate prospect of Ireland being in a position to I 
do what she cannot do at present—namely, to contribute to c 
the cost of purely Imperial expenditure, such as the cost of the I 
Army, the Navy, and the National Debt. It will then be the I 
duty of the Impérial Parliament to determine what proportion € 
of such expenditure she shall contribute. It will be no less the a 
right of the Irish Parliament to demand that she have a voice in I 
the appropriation of the real surpluses which will begin to flow A 
into the Imperial Exchequer. 4 
Obviously on such an occasion Ireland will have a right to — b 
demand that, as regards representation in the Imperial Parla | a 
ment, she shall no longer be regarded as being in statu pupillar i 
The Imperial subsidy from Ireland towards Imperial services T 
cannot fairly be determined in the absence of the full representa- > 
in een el nied on «bas of pais | 
thay if and wh arrangement in Clause 26, which ie o 
ES en this contingency should arise, the Irish rep" à 


sentation is to be brought up to this figure. I use the te! 
curious ” avowedly, 


the constitution of th 


e Imperial Parliament it 
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d i Trish House of Commons (its total membership was 204) should 
ub | be summoned to the Imperial House of Commons, and that the 
of twenty-eight Trish representative peers should be summoned to 
n the Imperial House of Lords, whenever the occasion should 
w arise for altering any part of the Home Rule Act, whether 
id financial or other. ‘This was an ingenious attempt to call into 
he | life again the constitution of the Imperial Parliament as it would 
to have been before 1886. So far as financial revision was con- 
df cerned this contingency was not to arise for thirty years, inas- 
a- | much as Ireland, having in 1886 a surplus instead of (as now) a 
ef deficit, was subjected to a fixed Imperial contribution for a term 
nf of thirty years under the Bill itself. The gravest objection to 
fof this arrangement—namely, that by implication it abolished the 
m f supremacy of the Imperial Parliament by making it unable to 
i- 4 alter any part of the Bill once it became law—does not arise in 
ip the present case. The earlier Bill totally excluded Trish mem- * 
nf} bers, and the effect of this exclusion, coupled with certain 
df restrictive clauses as to any alteration of the Act, appeared to 
| be to put it out of the power of the Imperial Parliament, not 
o | only to alter the Home Rule Bill in any particular once it 
ef became law, but even to legislate concurrently for Ireland. The 
e f retention of forty-two Irish members, coupled with better 
n | draftsmanship, has in the case of the ‘present Bill provided 
ee against these infringements of the supremacy of the Imperial 
nf Parliament. 

| i The clause does, however, undoubtedly introduce an anomaly 


into the constitution of the Imperial Parliament, and would 
be difficult to defend as a matter of constitutional theory. Its 
i drawbacks are obvious. The complexion of the Irish Parliament 
a may exhibit no kind of correspondence with that of the normal 
Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament, and the thirty 
Irish delegates from the Irish Parliament may speak with one s 
voce and the forty-two Irish representatives from Irish con- 
tuencies with quite another. This is particularly probable if, 


pis A Pe ye 


sti 


°S 18 quite possible, the Trish franchise for the Irish Parliament 
and the Irish franchise for the Imperial Parliament fall apart. 
e forty-two Trish members might be elected, for example, b 
Constituencies to which the Imperial Parliament had extende 
a omen’s suffrage, while the thirty Irish delegates from 
Tish Parliament might have been elected to that Parlia: 
aY a More restricted suffrage. Which will speak with tl 
thority ? Moreover, the Irish delegates will not on 
be resent Constituencies. Their representative charact 
“paired by the fact t | 
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colleagues from the constituencies. They will attend Under a 
strict mandate from the Parliament which chooses them. 

Moreover, as the clause stands at the moment of writin 
the majority in the Irish Parliament may choose «them exclu. 
sively from its own side. The clause is extremely vague 
especially when compared with the corresponding clause in the 
1886 Bill, which, having constitpted the Irish Parliament on 
the uniform basis of double-member constituencies, did at least 
provide that one member for every such constituency should 
sit on the delegation. The clause stands in obvious need of 
safeguards on this point. 

How, then, can it be defended? The answer is that, in the 
first place, no better alternative has been propounded. The 
only alternative would be to give the Irish people a permanent 
representation at Westminster of seventy-two members on the 
population basis. The objections to this from the point of view 
of English and Scottish legislation are too obvious to need 
repetition. The only alternative which occurs to me is one 
adopted in one of our Colonial Constitutions, by which, instead 
of a dissolution in the case of a ‘deadlock,’ special writs are 
sent to the constituencies for the election of additional members 
to remforce the Upper House of the existing Parliament in its 
attempt to deal with a constitutional crisis. This might be done 
in the case of Ireland when the financial arrangements of the 
Bill required reconsideration, but it would be very difficult, as 
the question of the distribution of writs for the election of thirty 
new members among the nineteen single-member and the eight 


S double-member constituencies (to say nothing of Dublin and 
; Belfast) would be a most invidious one. 
A The only other alternative that presents itself is suggested 


by the famous Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich, by which delega 
tions from the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments meet with 
plenary powers on equal terms periodically to revise the fiscal 
“rangements between the two countries. But this has only ® | 
~ be considered to be rejected. The relation between Great Brita! | 
and Ireland will not be ‘dualism ’—i.c. a union of two ind | 
pendent countries under one King—for that would involve phe a 
repeal of the Act of Union and the surrender of the suprema” | 


of the Imperial Parliam t Wi pe ihe las 
word must rest. ent. With that Parliament 


ee : ; 
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ambiguous on these points. Clause 41 reasserts what has already 
been provided for by the first clause of the Bill—namely, that 
‘ notwithstanding the establishment of the Irish Parliament or 
anything contained in this Act the Supreme power and authority 
of the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall remain unaffected 
and undiminished.’ This reservation was not necessary, but it 
ig well to put it beyond dispute, Clause 41 is still more explicit. 
Tts first section provides that the Irish Parliament shall have no 
power to alter any provision of the Government of Ireland Act 
except as specially provided by the Act. The exception refers 
to the power conferred upon the Irish Parliament after a lapse 
of three years to alter the franchise for the Irish House of 
Commons and the distribution of constituencies. The section 
goes on to safeguard the power of the Imperial Parliament to 
legislate for Ireland concurrently with the Irish Parliament. 
The second section, which closely resembles a clause in the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (sometimes called ‘the charter of 
colonial autonomy ’) is directed not so much towards preserving 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, which is amply safe- 
guarded by all that precedes, as towards saving such provisions 
of an Irish Act as shall not infringe that supremacy. Irish Acts 
are to be read subject to Imperial Acts, and are to be void only 
in so far as they are repugnant to them, and no more. Two such 
Acts will therefore be read together, and the canon of judicial 
interpretation in an Irish court will be that when doubts and 
inconsistencies arise the meaning of the Imperial Act will prevail. 


1913 


IRISH REPRESENTATION AT WESTMINSTER 


: It has, indeed, been contended that the Imperial Parliament 
will in practice not venture to legislate for Ireland except on 
the Irish initiative, any more than it ventures to legislate for the 
self-governing Colonies. Those, however, who advance this 
contention overlook two fundamental facts which discriminate 
he position of Treland from that of the Colonies. One is that 
teland will be represented in the Imperial Parliament, and the 
other is that that Parliament will legislate annually for Ireland 

e Finance Act. The provision for Irish representation is 


‘nother of the anomalies which the Bill presents, as Irishmen 


rill still be able to vote at Westminster, not only on Irish and 


È yeberial affairs, but on purely English affairs, and the Bill is 
Ay exposed to the objection made in 1893 that it is £ 
oe to give self-government to Ireland and at the same uma E 
Measure to take away self-government from Great Britam 
S objection is in the present Bill met to a consider 
“© reduction of the Irish representation to 
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on the basis of her population. It may fairly be argued, ther 
fore, that, if Englishmen are penalised by the arrangement : 

are Irishmen. The arrangement is, of course, a compromis, 

between the total exclusion of Irish representatives—which woul 

be inequitable having regard to the fact that not only does the 

A Imperial Parliament propose to legislate intermittently for 
; Ireland, but also to legislate annually for her in the matter of 
taxation—and their total inclusion, which would be invidio 


us, ag 
the Irish members are to have full power to vote in purely 
English and Scottish affairs. If the arrangement adopted does 


not solve the too familiar riddle of Home Rule, it at least approxi- 
mates to a solution, and it at least avoids the defiant complexities 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ill-fated ‘ in-and-out’ proposals. What, hoy- 
ever, would happen if the Imperial Parliament proposed at any | 
time to abridge the powers of the Irish Parliament by an amend. | 
ment of the new constitution it is difficult to foretell, as the | 
Bill makes no such provision for a delegation of Irish represents. 
tives in this matter as it does in the case of a revision of the 
financial clauses of the Bill. Evidently the Government do not | 
contemplate such a contingency, and probably they are right. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


Clause 31 makes a vital change in the office of Lord 
Lieutenant. It assimilates his position to that of a colonial | 
governor by giving him a fixed term of office and making his 
tenure independent of the issues of an English general election. 
Henceforth he will cease to be a member of the English Ministry 
of the day. This is inevitable if he is to discharge with impat- 
tiality the delicate duties which the Act throws upon him. Incr j 
dentally, it is no less significant than proper that the religios | 
disability at present attaching to his office will be removed, au i 
Catholics will no longer be debarred from holding the highest | 
office of State in a Catholic country. The powers of the Lord f 
Lieutenant are not defined in the Bill. They will be defined | 
by the instruments appointing him, in which. the Crown n 
h prerogatives as it w 5 
al point may arise as to ' 


2° See the cases of Luby, i 
F : Y V. Wodehouse, 1865; Irish C. L. Rep. vi. P- 
near Spencer, 1872, Trish C. L. Rep. Aa 618. Tarai Butt, 
“ate oe : z plaintift in these cases, put the point practically enoi 
ea epee Mamunity of the Lord Lieutenant when he saii: 
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te. remarkable thing about the Bill is the creation of a statutory 
a sxecutive responsible to the Trish Parliament. The previous two 
tise Bills were, like the constitutions granted to the Colonies, silent 


| npon this point. The text of the present Bill puts it beyond 
the | doubt that the executive government of Ireland is to be carried 


for on by the advice of Ministers responsible to the Irish Parliament. 
`of There is, however, at no point a complete delimitation of execu- 
wl tives. If a tax is levied by the Irish Parliament it will be 
rely assessed and collected by Imperial officers ; if the subject refuses 
loes to pay it, the Imperial officers will have to proceed for its enforce- 
ab | ment before Irish judges, whose judgments will be executed by 
ties | Trish sheriffs assisted by an Imperial police.* Nothing could 
ov. | illustrate more forcibly the fusion of Imperial and Irish authority 
my | under the Bill. 
ai. | Two clauses (40 and 41) accentuate this fusion of the Govern- 
the ments of England and Ireland. It will presently be pointed out 
ita | in dealing with the judiciary that, paradoxical though it may 
the | appear, the Bill does actually unite the two countries in some 
not | directions more closely than before. It enlarges the appellate 
| jurisdiction of the Imperial Court in Irish cases. But Clause 40 
f goes on to provide for a reciprocal delegation of administrative 
| duties. It enables an Irish department to make use of Imperial 
on officers for the discharge of Irish administrative duties and an 


Imperial department to make use of Irish officers for the 
his | discharge of Imperial administrative duties. 
} This is characteristic of the flexibility of the Bill, and it 


if | i ain be found very useful in practice. Its political merits are, 
o think, obvious enough, because it cuts right across the delimi- 
a | ee of Federal and State spheres of action which is so charac- 
us as of the pure federalism of the United States, and which 
nd as often led to so much friction. ‘There is here a complete za 


departure from the American doctrine of ‘separate and distinct 
Sovereignties acting separately and independently of each other 
within their respective spheres ’—to quote a leading case in the — 
American Law Reports. Invidious distinctions between Trish 
and Imperial authority will be as difficult to make in the case 
i of administration as in that of taxation, and the extreme Natio 
‘list and the extreme Orangeman who wish to repudiate one 
authority in the name of the other will be hard put to it to 


Aa teigne bat does not govern; the Lord Lieutenant governs but does- 
gn.’ The powers conferred upon the Lord Lieutenant by his pa for 


tude, 


ot mediæval in their phraseology. = 
Ithough the police are to be under Imperial control, the 
ull power to demand their co-operation both in pr 
Kissane, Irish Law Rep. xxxii. 256. 
v. Booth, 21 Hoy , 516. E $ 
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distinguish where the sphere of the one begins and that of th 
other ends. He will have to serve ‘two masters,’ ang will 8 
be able to discriminate between love for one and h 
other. 

This is a sound justification for the arrangement adopteq 
but it has also, of course, the merit of making for economy i 
averting the expense of separate stafs performing similar duties, 
Central departments not infrequently make arrangements of this 
kind in the case of local authorities ; the Board of Agriculture 
for instance, has invested the officers of municipal corporations 
with certain statutory duties. Grave questions have thereby 
arisen as to the legal liability of the local authorities for the acis | 
or defaults of their servants, and the subject has suffered in 
his actionable rights. No such difficulty, however, will arise in 
the case of Ireland, as the executives of both countries will 
continue to be carried on in the name of the Crown, and the 
same remedies against the officers of the administration will be 
open to the subject in both cases. The last paragraph in 
Clause 40 makes this doubly sure by providing that any such 
arrangements shall in no wise diminish the responsibility of the 
departments by which they are made. 

The Lord Lieutenant will, of course, represent the Crown in 
a dual capacity—he will exercise the prerogatives delegated to 
him on the advice of his Irish Ministers, but he will also be 
subject to the instructions of the Imperial Government, particu- 
larly as regards the control of the police and the assent to Irish 
legislation. The Bill attempts to relieve him in the exercise of 
it his power of veto by making Provision for consulting the Judicial 

Committee of the Privy Council in such cases. The danger here 


is that the veto will never be exercised on grounds of policy, but | 4 
only on grounds of law. 


Which of these ty 


Do 
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þe some reason for apprehension. But precedents 
n supposing that the Judicial Committee will inter- 
ret the Home Rule Act generously, and, as in Canadian cases, 
pear in mind that it was the intention of the Imperial Parliament 
to set up 2 Legislature as fully competent to legislate within its 
own constitution as the Imperial Parliament itself. The alterna- 
tive remedy of the Imperial veto where an Act is impolitic rather 
than unconstitutional has always'been present to their lordships’ 
minds in such cases as a strong reason for not straining the letter 
of the Constitution against the Legislature created under it. 
There is here little danger of Irishmen being made unduly subject 
to ‘judge-made law.’ 

On the other hand, the Imperial Government may exercise 
its veto whenever it thinks fit. Colonial legislation is not usually 
vetoed except when it comes within one of the categories of Bills 
which the Governor is instructed, by one of the instruments 
appointing him, to ‘reserve’ for Imperial consideration, or when 
the Bill touches some Imperial interest, such as immigration. 
But when, as in the case of Ireland, the relations between the 
Mother Country and the dependency are very close, the veto of 
the Governor, or the power of disallowance of an Act, assented to 
by the Governor, may be called into play in almost any matter. 
The Minister of Justice in Canada has more than once advised 
the exercise of the Dominion veto upon provincial legislation, 
simply on the ground that such legislation was in itself inequit- 
able or impolitic. The Imperial Government might do the same 
mn the case of Ireland, though obviously it is desirable, in deter- 
mining the relations between the two countries, to avoid as far 
às possible giving occasion for such conflicts. 


Tue Jupictan POWER AND THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


P The Bill proposes to substitute the Judicial Committee of the 
tivy Council for the House of Lords as the tribunal to which 
appeals shall lie from the Irish Courts. But it does not effect a 
aay transfer of this appellate jurisdiction. It enlarges the 
Grellate jurisdiction, and at the same time confers upon the 
aan Which is to exercise it a kind of original jurisdiction. This 
ag cee Jurisdiction is confined to matters directly referred to it, 
E Which it will apparently act, not in a mere consultative, 
; a a Judicial capacity," as it will not be giving a mere opinion, 

© a law officer of the Crown, but will be making a declaratory 


u 
i OË Bank of Toronto v. Lambe, 12 A.C. 575. ; 
(1891) tothe distinction cf. Hx parte C. C. of Kent v. Council of Dover, 1 Q.B. 
Local G, - T25, a case ‘referred’ to the High Court under Section 29 (i) of the 
evernment Act of 1888. : 
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judgment.*® Be this as it may, the Judicial Com 
Clause 29 invested with the duty of hearing or det 
the question being referred to it by the Lord I of 
Secretary of State) whether any Irish Act, or any Irish Bij | 
any provision thereof, is beyond the powers of the Irish Parti 
ment. This provision has been described as ` Unprecedentay: | 
both by those who, like the Attorney-General, regard that 
scription as one of its merits, and by those who, like its critic 
regard it as one of its defects. Both parties are mistaken, T 
Canadian Government (Revised Statutes, cap. 139; section ¢ 
and the Australian Government (Act No. 34 of 1910) haye alread 
‘given their highest Court a similar power, with a view to deali 
with the questions that may and do arise in those Colonies wit 
respect to the delimitation of the powers of the central and log 
Legislatures. There is, therefore, nothing revolutionary abo | 
‘the proposal. As regards its application to Irish Acts, it has 
but few critics. It has the obvious advantage of enabling a 
prompt decision to be obtained from the highest Court as io 
whether an Act is ultra vires, without having to wait for the 
contingency of a case arising under the Act in the ordinary cours | 
of litigation in the Irish Courts. Such a contingency may never 
arise—if the unconstitutional Act does not involve the right o 
individuals—or it may arise long after the Act has been in open 
tion, and after people have entered into engagements under i. 
The difficulties attendant on such cases, familiar enough in the 
United States, where no such power of prompt reference to the 
Supreme Court exists, are obviated by this proposal. 
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CRITICISMS OF THE POWER OF REFERENCE 

Criticism of this procedure is 
that it goes too far beca 
secondly, that it does 


directed to two points— rti | 
use it applies to Bills as well as to Act 


1° As to declaratory judgments 
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„ng referred to the Judicial Committee. The element of comedy 
mome lie in the time of reference—t.e. in the suggestion that 
the Irish House may have to adjourn in the middle of a Com- 
mittee stage to discover whether it can proceed any further. 
This is an unnecessary supposition ; a Bill might be referred 
hefore its introduction, or alter it had actually passed both 
Houses. There is nothing either comic or tragic in the prospect 
of the Irish Legislature having to reconsider a Bill so referred. 
Colonial Legislatures have had to do it in the case of reserved 
Bills which have been objected to by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the advice of the law officers of the Crown, 
And there is surely an obvious advantage in obtaining before, 
instead of after, a Bill comes into effect the opinion of an im- 
partial tribunal on its validity. J£ Unionist lawyers had taken 
the trouble to look at the Canadian Act they would have dis- 
covered that not only the Canadian Government but also each 
House of the Canadian Parliament’ already possess the power 
of referring Bills to the Supreme Court of the Dominion for a 
judicial opinion thereon. No one seems to have thought it at all 
comic; in some cases it has been found very useful. 

The second objection is that private individuals should have 
direct access to the Judicial Committee in this matter. This 
certainly is an unprecedented proposal, and as ‘comic’ as it is 
unprecedented. That it should be in the power of any infuriated 
Orangeman at any time—possibly in the middle of the proceed- 
mgs in Committee in the Irish Parliament—to bring any Irish 
Bill before the Judicial Committee and delay its progress until 
that tribunal has found time to decide whether or not it is 
ultra vires is a terrifying prospect ; it would be a direct invitation 
to obstruction. It would transfer discussion from the Irish Parlia- 
ment to the Judicial Committee, and convert the former into a 
debating society. It is quite sufficient that parties can petition 
= Lord Lieutenant or the Secretary of State—the Irish Govern- 

nt or the Imperial Government—to refer the matter, and that 

© Judicial Committee, upon such reference, can give them a 
ae This is the procedure in Canada under the Supreme 

curt Act, and it has not infrequently been taken advantage of 
ns minorities who are concerned about the effect of 
ae legislation, and who have thereby been enabled R 
the E ea the Supreme Court, and, on appe: 
/ommaittee. 
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Meni a may refer ‘any matter’; the Houses of Parliament any 
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REMEDIES AGAINST THE EXECUTIVE juris 
Suggestions for the strengthening of the jurisdiction of t ae 
Judicial Committee with a view to the protection of nina orig! 
in Ireland deserve every consideration, but I fail to fing anythin We 
really practical in such of them as have hitherto been put oe Ee 
by critics of the Bill. The boldest of them is Sir mig | " 
Carlile’s amendment, strongly fapported by Mr. Balfour, to give ae 
the Judicial Committee an original jurisdiction by extending the a 
matters which may be referred to it from Acts or Bills to ques. | pare 
tions ‘ whether any executive power in Ireland has been Unlay. a 
fully exercised or withheld.’ The most extraordinary confusion | inde 
of thought as to Federal jurisdiction is apparent in the arguments | Ame 
by which Mr. Balfour, in particular, supported this suggestion, | likel 
He appears to be under the impression that in the United States \ accel 
one can appeal against the action of a State Executive to, / thet 
Federal Court, independently of the State Courts; and he | the: 
suggests, that as the Home Rule Bill does not set up independent ! 1 
Federal or (to use a more intelligible word) Imperial Courts in | to t 
Ireland, but compels the subject to take his grievance into the | Exec 
Irish Court before he can appeal to the Judicial Committee, we | cater 
ought to give him direct access to the Committee. Now, as a matter | coulc 
of fact, an Irish Unionist who may be aggrieved by the action of | Eng! 
the Irish Executive under Home Rule will be in a much better | fis 
position than, for example, a Massachusetts man aggrieved by | a Fe 
the action of the Massachusetts Executive. The latter must seek | field 
redress in the State Court, and in no other, and the decision of 
that Court, unlike the decision of the Irish Court, is final—there 
is no appeal from it to the Federal Court as there will be froma | E 
; Irish Court to the Judicial Committee. Federal Courts have only | Sider 
‘a power to deal with Federal matters—i.e. breaches of Feder! $ whet 
statutes,” including, of course, the Federal Constitution. But, } the J 
on the other hand, appeals will lie to the Judicial Committee, not i 
only on Federal or Imperial matters (e.g. the question whether | i | 
an Irish Act is ultra vires and a violation of the Imperial 8 | ie 
ee panes the powers of the Trish Parliament), but ae i hie 
: ta en on the construction of Irish Acts whic e to g 
ş This ic aa a see and on the actions of the Irish Ee } Hom 
ee S i - mperial Court a power of interference ei P Exe 
e no | tate in America would tolerate for a m0 coe i Com 
“dative dene principle being, to quote the words of an UE. | ofp 
ton, “The judicial department of every State 15 ~ the | 


appropriate org 


hat 
an for construing the legislative Acts of tht 
Government. 


~= It is just Bécause we claim the supreme app? 2 


P Cf. Inre Neagle, U.S, (1889) 135. 
Marshall in Elmendorf v. Taylor, 10 Wheaton 109. 
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ction over purely Trish causes that we must concede to 
jsh Courts an original jurisdiction in Federal causes—an 
put not a final jurisdiction. If we took Federal matters 
he Irish Courts and set up in Ireland, concurrently with 
Courts, a hierarchy of Federal or Imperial Courts, the 


jurisdi 
the Jr 
he original 
out of t 


Trish ! 1 | 
n Fi might well claim that the decisions of their own Courts in 
el urely Irish matters should be final. Are the Unionist advocates 
ive Hf the American principle prepéred to go the whole length of 


their analogy in this manner? And are they in that case pre- 

pared to provide for process and execution in Federal or Imperial 

cases by instituting a distinct set of Imperial officials in Ireland, 
independently of the Irish officials, like the Federal Marshals in 

America? I can imagine nothing more invidious, nothing more 

likely to lead to friction, than a dualism of this kind. It would 

accentuate in the mind of every Irishman the distinction between 

the two countries, and would invest the Imperial authority with 

the appearance of a foreign jurisdiction. 

The proposal to give individuals the right to a direct access 

to the Judicial Committee to lay complaints against the Irish 

Executive is no better. No supporter of the proposal has indi- 

cated how it is to be done, or what known judicial procedure 

could be used. No such right exists in any country in the 
English-speaking world, and the nearest analogy one can think | 
of is the Federal execution of the Holy Roman Empire, by which 


by | a Federal Council issued a decree, and a body of troops took the 
e field to execute it upon the contumacious State. 

of | 

ere A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


Putting on one side these fantastic suggestions, let us con- 
er what real and practical remedies against breaches of law, 
Whether acts or defaults, are preserved to the Irish subject under 
a Home Rule Bill, how far they are extended, and how far they 
admit of further extension. Now, in regard to such breaches of 
a law the subject in Ireland will have just the same rights 

redress after the enactment of the Home Rule Bill as he had 


sid 


tt ag it, and these rights are substantially the same as those 
i | o a Englishmen enjoy. If the Irish Courts (which we are led 


a Komen by Unionist critics will be partial and unjust under 

= reat because their judges will be appointed by the Trish 

t refuse redress, then an appeal will lie to the Judicial ‘ 

of i tees in all cases in which at present it lies to the Howse * 

th nied admit, however, that the appellate jurisdiction of 

me of Lords in the case of Ireland is not at the present fa 

s duite so extensive as it is in the case of England, and r 
here a practical guggestion to make. It is that appeals 
€ from the inferior Courts in Ireland in every case in 
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which they would lie in England. At present Ireland jg 
tiated from England, in that appeals do not lie from the ka at 
Court of Appeal to the House of Lords as to certiorari rol 4 fie 
ings in civil matters,” or as to any interlocutory order 22 S A | ch 
amano law side.” The result is to make it impossible for i y Hig 
subject in Ireland in certain cases to obtain the opinion of th eS 
Imperial Court of Appeal on orders or decisions of the Executiv E ni 
which proceed upon a wrong in€erpretation of the law. It seems 
highly desirable that this should be remedied. 

There arises the further question whether appeals should np | tion 
only be extended to cases where they are allowed in Englang | ‘all 
but whether, to allay Unionist misgivings, they should not be | whe 


differen, 


extended further. The Bill does, of course, extend them further, | the 
in so far as it grants an appeal in any cases whatsoever wher | Hou 
they raise the question of the power of the Irish Parliament jp \ undi 


pass a particular statute. For example, supposing the Irish J exte 
Parliament passed an Act making it compulsory on Protestant q 
children to attend a Catholic school, and empowering magistrates i befo 
to inflict fines or sentences of imprisonment on parents who | 

neglected to comply with this provision. The Act might—it is | 
extremely unlikely, but nothing seems unlikely to an opponent | 
of Home Rule—receive the royal assent and escape reference to | X 
the Judicial Committee; supposing application was made by# | 

parent convicted by a Court of summary jurisdiction under the | 
Act to the King’s Bench Division in Dublin, either for a cas | wea 
to be stated, or for a rule for certiorari to bring up the conviction | 


i with a view to quashing it, and that Court refused the rule. | Bee 
3 In such a case in Ireland or England the decision of the Kings | a 
Í Bench Division in this criminal cause or matter would be f a 
A final, and there would be no appeal to a higher Court. Under | a 
. the Bill (see Clause 30) there will in future be an appeal, beat |- x 
= in such a case the validity of an Irish statute will be involved | J apea 
ig It is worth consideration whether this appeal to the cua E a 
z Committee should not be extended to all criminal cases : | an 

with 


* Of course, in criminal matters they would not lie in either country- ima a = the 
* Nor, apparently, as to any motion; cf. Palles, C.B., in Queen Y- Bune 
p- 550, on a motion for an information in the nature of a Quo Warrant? = jon ® 
we in England, where an appeal lies to the House of Lords from the wa het 
the Court of Appeal upon motion, the case would have been different, bu 
where the decision of this Court on motions is Mna . parit" 
æ ~“ See Gosforth v. Irish Land Commission, 1899, A.C. 435; Reg- Pal 
heii 1902, A.C. 268; and Queen v. Runciman, Law Rep. Ireland, 
p. 550. 
“This is a point which seems to have escaped notice in the debates: 
course, it enlarges the existing appellate jurisdiction. d crimi 
** Ireland, it must be remembered, is in a peculiar position a6 rega! i d 
law. The Act of 1907, establishing a Court of Criminal Appeal in Engla 
__ not apply to Ireland, which is still subject to the'old English procedu? 
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hether they involve the validity of Irish statutes or not. 


wW 
matters sts allege that they cannot trust the Courts of 


Unioni pete, 
The Jurisdiction in Ireland, and appear to fear that the 


E mar ot ; Be 

he oa Act in Dublin will not be sufficiently vigilant in super- 
he ae them. ‘There is a plausible case here for giving to the 
i a Committee the same power of granting special leave to 
ve 


appeal from any Court, whethey, an appellate Court or not, as it 
possesses in the case of all the Colonies. I throw out the sugges- 
‘tik, home uncertain from the wording of Clause 28, applying 
‘all enactments’ relating to appeals to the Judicial Committee, 
whether this power is granted ; it is egually uncertain whether 
the Judicial Committee will have the limited power which the 
House of Lords possesses (but has, I believe, never exercised) 
under Section 12 of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876, of 
extending by its standing orders the classes of cases in which 
appeals may lie from Ireland beyond those in which they lay 
before 1876. There is certainly room for improvement here.”® 


Such are the main features of the Bill ‘to make provision for 
the better government of Ireland.’ Will it fulfil its high purpose? 
Will it succeed in closing the controversy which for so many 
Weary years has distracted England and enfeebled Ireland? For 
more than a century we have witnessed that ‘eternal revenge of 
tight against might,’ which the grave and sober historian of the 


a's Partition of Poland has declared to be the doom pronounced by 
; istory upon all the usurpations of the strong against the weak. 
der teland, deprived of her own Parliament, has wreaked her 


Poy tees ; 
_ Mgeance upon ours; she has revolutionised our procedure, 


: aan Against conviction (1) to a case stated by the judge for a Court for 
nn Cases Reserved (although the Irish Court now sits under another name), 
More exceptionally, tó a case arising from some error apparent on the 
th In the former case the decision of the High Court at Dublin dealing 
inthe s reserved case is final, and an appeal to the House of Lords only lies 
2% m Y exceptional second case of error. % $ 
I may, paccrations of space forbid the working out here of all these questions. 


3 RA a point out one or two matters which appear to have been over- — 
< Th e drafting of the Bill. There is the question of Imperial election 
x Judicature Act of 1881 (Section 14) makes the decision of the Court 
Bonis England (and presumably also in Ireland) ‘final and cone re 
ae 8 of law arising in election petitions. Ought there not in future 
v GETEA from the Irish Court of Appeal to the Judicial Commit a 
Net a the election of an Irish member to the Imperial Parliam 
a m the Trish Parliament—is disputed? Then, again, is the 
is a fiat in cases of Petition of Right against the Imper 


= land to remain after’ the Bill has passed into the law, 


f an Irish Minister? Or, again, in regard to ca 
8&6 Bench Division in Dublin, stole Trish 
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embittered our politics, and distracted our parties. In vai 

we tried at first to coerce and then to cajole ; she has defied n 

with a spirit that threats could not intimidate nor bribes o | 

Tn vain have we invited her to assist at our festivals and tọ te 

in our elegies. ‘We have piped and ye have not danced, we A | 

mourned and ye have not wept.’ She has turned aside with: | 

gesture of disdain. Those who, would be heroic she has made | 

ridiculous. Those who refuse to recognise her claim are forced l 

to admit her arbitration ; refusing to allow her to reign at Dublin 
they are compelled to abide her supremacy at Westminste, | 
Fearing she will be a despot in her own country, they cannot | 

but acclaim her a ‘ dictator’ in theirs, and the ‘ Unionist’ party TH 

finds itself impaled on this implacable~dilemma : ‘We emn | oe 

ither re_your prese nor tolerate your absence.’ Piti | 

ful, indeed, is the intellectual plight in which such a refusal to \ ver 

| recognise the inexorable logic of facts, to say nothing of the f to 

dominion of ideas, has placed those who deny the justice and are | vit 

blind to the expediency of the claim of the Irish people to govem | any 
themselves. But more pitiful still is the moral timidity which | 

obscures from their vision this golden opportunity of uniting | but 
| 


n hav / 


with the party in power in giving to this settlement the grace | 
of a national reconciliation. Will it not be said of them asof | 
another : Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto? i 
That is a question which may abide the answer of posterity. | bot 
Treland is free. | 


J. H. MORGAN. ma 

| was 

Posrscrrrr.—This article was written and in type before the Govern: the 
ment had put down their amendments for the Report stage. It seems | bet 


only proper to add that the amendments now (December 23rd) announ = 
_ cover several of the criticisms of the Bill put forward in this arti i 4 
The most remarkable of them, and perhaps the most valuable, 18 tha 


a . i wh 

put down by Mr. Birrell to limit, in the interests of religious minoriti 

xercise of the executive power on the same principles as are ae $ 
applied in the original text of the Bill to the exercise of the legi ge Bi 
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THE FUTURE OF IRELAND 
(Pit) 
THE INDUSTRIAL ASPECT OF HOME RULE 


Tan aspect of Home Rule which has been most neglected in 


comparison with its intrinsic importance is the industrial side 
ti. of the question. ‘The Closure resolution admitted of only a 
to \ very brief debate on a topic which many Unionists consider vital 
he Í to the whole Home Rule controversy—vital in essence, and 
re | vital too because the issue must demonstrate more clearly than 
m | any other branch of the controversy that the Radical talk of the 
ch | union between the Irish and the English democracies is nothing 
ng | buta piece of unmitigated humbug. 
ce | This point was clearly realised when the debates of 1893 
of gave fuller opportunities of discussion than the present ‘ Liberal’ 
| Government afford. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 


Nh | both made powerful speeches in support of an amendment by 
Sir John Gorst, drafted with the same intent as Mr. Gold- 
man’s amendment of this year. The object of both amendments 
was to exclude Irish industrial legislation from the control of 
the Irish Parliament, and to ensure equality of social conditions 
between the two countries. ‘The present Unionist position cannot 
be better put than it was in the speech made by Mr. Chamberlain 
in that year on behalf of the working-men of Great Britain, 
When he said : 


us = regards the feeling which exists among the working people of 
~mingham in this matter, I can say they have two fears in respect ( 
ne first is that it may be possible for the Irish Legislature, in ord i 
; mulate a particular trade or industry, to repeal some restrict 
pee been imposed upon trade of this country in order to enab! 
e carried on in Ireland. A 


ve amendment was met in 1893, as in 1912, 
“Stance of his Majesty’s ministers. ` =e 
a € contentions advanced by Mr. Hills in a speech of b 

th Xceptional merit, and by Mr. Goldman in an ab 
: e mary of the points at issue, i 


by the absolut 
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showed within the limits of debate allowed it by its oppon yeas 
that it was no less interested in the social side of the Ta was 
Rule question than it was nearly twenty years ago. Mr. BANA boti 
contributed his powerful support, and it was left to the A r 
party, as I shall hope to prove in my article, to betray fe Irel 
working-men of Great Britain and Belfast to suit the exigencie ee 
of their corrupt political connexigns. But the relations between i 
English and Irish social conditions are rooted deep in history i 
and nothing but a survey of that history can lead us to a correct ae 
conclusion. Centuries, after all, are more important even than the 
coalitions. md 
The political fallacy of comparing Ireland under its own and 
Parliament in the eighteenth century, when the Parliament was of E 
controlled by the Protestant minority, with Ireland under its the 
own Parliament as it would be constituted by the present Home seer 
Rule Bill, under the control of the Catholic majority, is fre- equi 
quently made. The comparison is misleading and without the 
value. But there is a comparison which can be profitably made, coun 
and that is between the economic relations of the two countries ther 
as they were in the eighteenth century and as they would be duct 
under the Home Rule Bill. Here a close and sinister parallel deal 
can be drawn. For the Home Rule Bill proposes to set up again ] 
those conditions of semi-separation, semi-independence, and suf 
unhappy competition which existed between the two countries | ott 
from the time of the Restoration until 1780, and which were | thou 
unprofitable to England and most disastrous to Ireland. ‘The of t 
difficulties of that time may be easily repeated ; the possibility J 
of their repetition is apparent, yet with a singular levity the trad 
Government has not only chosen to ignore it, but in advance has Was 
expressly forbidden in its Bill the only policy by which the \ | he 
difficulties could be attacked as they arose. a 
ne e te Restoration that the economic relati as 
difference a = we ea Before thet ee peti 
eae ae r in the treatment of the two countries. fee hig 
other; no restr a Bee. heed to the one were applied ae breg 
ease ie oe aint was put upon Irish trade, nor were = Cat 
eae eee ucts. With the Restoration came the ; catt 
long course of ] 2 zo countries, and the first measures oni ih 9 
attempted to one eee oy Sna Gie Bagis Poria her 
of the English oe rish trade for the benefit and protec ae tp 
nufacturers. It must first be observed that bec, 


economic repression of Ireland was dictated in part by politica 


- ; d 

For a detailed account of the commercial relations between England She s 

Ireland the reader is ref i : oh i 

Commercial and oie ae to Miss A. E. Murray’s A History sp th 
crai i 

Period of the Restoration. eect en a ai 
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ns. In the struggle between Crown and Parliament Ireland 
eae owerful instrument in the hands of the Crown, a reserve 
eof men and money. The greater the prosperity of Ireland 
ihe greater the menace to English liberties. : The repression of 
Ireland therefore, both at the time of the Civil War and after 
the Revolution, when Ireland became an outpost for the Stewart 
exiles and their French allies, was an important part of the 
litical policy of the parliamertary party. This fact noted and 
made allowance for, we can consider the purely economic reasons 
which governed English policy towards Irish industry. Whether 
the policy was wise or unwise, the reasons for it are plain to 
understand. During the eighteenth century, until in fact coal 
and iron changed the course of industry, the industrial resources 
of England and Ireland were similar, and had no legislation for 
the restriction of Irish trade been passed, Ireland (as will be 
seen) would have been a competitor of England on more than 
equal terms. But she fell under the English mercantile system, 
the system by which England (in common with other European 
countries) turned her Colonies to her own commercial ends, used 
them as sources of raw material and a market for her own pro- 
duction, and forbade them to trade with foreign countries or to 
deal in manufactured goods. 
f How this system was applied to Ireland can be seen with 
| | Suficient clearness if we examine the laws passed for the control 
| | the Irish cattle and woollen industries Merano ha 
i though not apparent connexion, and belong to the last forty years 
of the seventeenth century. 
ha the time of the Restoration Ireland was developing a 
| ie the export of live stock and of wool. The woollen trade 
a S a first to be checked; a law, passed in 1660, prohibited 
ot ees wool to any country but England. The breeding 
ceo of live stock continued unrestricted for three years 
othe a Increased rapidly. But it had excited the jealousy 
peting A breeders. They were at a disadvantage in a 
Trish to ' it, for the cheapness of land in Ireland enabled : e 
reeders reed at a much lower cost and to undersell the Englis 
0 in the English market. These complaints led to the 
f 


| ae Act o 1663 end the copes SL U ee 
| it agland, Driven from one trade Ireland took refuge 
Provisi ttle, and as a result of the Cattle Act began to develop — 
bees ion trade. The trade grew rapidly, and Ireland soon 
D an Serious ‘competitor-of England in the foreign markets. : 
lea Dest at time English provisions had held their place as the 
le value But the low value of land in Ireland (a tenth only 
ue of English land), the low cost of living, and the che: 
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ness of labour made it possible for the Irish provision ex a aa 
to undersell the English in foreign markets by half, anq sam No 


: ; $ i the | 

English trade was seriously affected. No restraint, however | the 
A 7 ta e Avie] E . | w 

was placed on the Trish exports of provisions to foreign countries | tow 
; 2 ID 


and her exports to the Colonies were only checked by the 


navigation Jaws. This in fact was her staple trade during the | \e 
eighteenth century, and was maintained while her other trades | Ee 
were curtailed or destroyed. © | r 

Meanwhile, with the growth of her cattle-breeding ad | all 
provision trade came a great increase in sheep-breeding and a 
the production of wool. As we have seen, Ireland was forbidden | | wor 
to export wool to any country but England, and on her exports i ag ¢ 


to England a considerable duty was put. Yet in spite of this [| 
ig duty she was able to undersell the English wool-grower in the | glas 
j English market. The effect of this was immediately and widely 
felt. The woollen trade was the chief English industry ; almost / 
every county produced wool for it, and almost every county | to: 

; 


suffered by the Irish competition and the consequent fall in } ado 
price. The price indeed came so low that in the end Ireland f con 
found it more profitable first to export wool clandestinely to | the 


foreign countries, and then to attempt the manufacture of woollen | me 
goods for herself. After the Revolution the woollen manufacture i nec 
developed very rapidly, and was assisted, not inconsiderably, by 
immigration. As far back as 1662 the Irish Parliament had 
passed a Bill ‘for encouraging Protestant strangers and others to } anc 


_ inhabit and settle in Ireland, and colonies of French emigrants | Ac 
had been planted, who started glove-making, lace-making, and tra 
silk-weaving. After the Revolution English weavers Wee — the 


attracted in numbers to Ireland, believing that with cheapet 1 Be 
living and low taxes it would be a more profitable seat for the | 
industry than England. Under this impetus the Trish indie 


assumed a size and achieved a success which alarmed the woollen i o 


3 manufacturers of England. Petitions were put up to Parliament! 1 e 
_ Protesting that English trade was in decay because of Trish} ie 


_ competition. The ‘ Merchants, Clothiers and Fullers and dives 


_ other Trades of Tiverton,’ so ran one such petition, pos a 
that ‘during the late rebellion in Ireland many of the pom “ah 
hat kingdom fled into the West of England, where they X fla 


put to work in the woollen manufacture and learned that trade 


the reduction of Ireland endeavours are used tO set U 


t by 20 per cent. The petitions demanded that cou 
R port duties should be put on Irish goods to balan? 
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all. The English Houses of Parliament addressed 
the subject, and, following the policy of the day 
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Nor was this 


ik . 

a {ing on z a 
| ne reland, prayed him to discourage the woollen industry 
i | to adl and encourage a linen industry in its stead. This 
| Ray: approved by the King, prevailed. The Act of 1698 
cant imposing the countervailing duties passed by the Irish Parlia- 


a | | ment was succeeded next year by an Act passed by the English 
! Parliament which prohibited he exportation from Ireland of 
d | {all goods made with wool except to England. At the same time 
de it retained the prohibitive duty on the importation of Irish 
n | |woollens which had been passed in 1660. The Act was intended 
ts | {aga death-sentence on the Irish woollen export trade. 

| It is possible to trace the same policy towards Ireland in the 
| glass trade, in brewing, and in sugar-refining ; but this summary 


Ie 

ly \ of the history for the last forty years of the seventeenth century 
st f of the cattle and woollen industries of Ireland should be sufficient 
y |  toshow what that policy was and what were the reasons for its 
n | adoption. It is not necessary for our purpose to consider the 
d | constitutional side of the question, the legality of the laws for 
to | the control of Irish trade, some forced through the Irish Parlia- 
m | ment, others passed by the English Parliament. Nor is it 
re | necessary to consider the justice and wisdom of the mercantile 
y a system and the policy of the repression of Treland. Many of the 
d f laws reacted upon England to her own obvious disadvantage, 
to | and the unwisdom of them became soon apparent. The Cattle 


is] Act, which led directly to the development of the Irish provision 
| trade and indirectly to the growth of wool production and 
f | then of woollen manufacture, had not been in force many years 
a before these results became manifest, and there was agitation for 
| ‘ts repeal; and in general every Act which checked Trish trade 
pute Ireland a poorer market for English goods. But out of the 
complicated and unhappy relations of these forty years, and of © 
i century that succeeded them, two important facts stand ; 
pt England at that time, when her European position was 
Precarious, her exchequer depleted by war, and when in conse- 
en it was imperative to maintain unimpaired her sources 0 
asi sm found first one important industry, then anothe 
‘a ned by the competition of a country lying close on 
d ich enjoyed equal and even superior natural 
. © enormous advantage of cheaper means of p 
‘ Was a real difficulty, and though the steps taken to 
-S often harsh and economically unsound, no one we 
me protection for English industry was just and n ( 
nd fact is that at the root of these commercial tou 
llacy that Ireland, while unde 


nan rie 


| ana compelled to carry o 


} sion of an Act of Charle 
own produce, 
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a single and separate country, economically, with her ow 
tries and her own standard of labour. Both countries Sufler 
by the attempt to make this fallacy the foundation of commeres 
policy, but Ireland infinitely worse than England. She Was 4 
colony in everything but the concessions given to the Col 
and a foreign country in everything but that she coul 
protect herself.* 

We have now to consider hovw@far the difficulties of that time 
are likely to be repeated by giving Ireland an administrative 
semi-independence at the present day. Neither the industria] 
revolution caused by machinery nor Free Trade was to the 
benefit of Ireland. Irish industries which had begun to develo 
after the removal of the commercial restrictions in 1780 were 
not sufficiently firm to accommodate themselves readily to so 
vast a change; they were handicapped by having no large 
mineral supply, and when Free Trade was thrust on them vere 
not yet in a position to do without the forbidden bounties and 
protective duties. But though it might have grown more, Irish 
trade has grown, and the linen and shipbuilding industries have 
assumed such proportions, that the centre of them, Belfast, has 
become the crux of the Home Rule problem, economically as 
well as politically. For it is upon the wealth of Belfast that the 
Home Ruler rests his hope of making a self-administered Ireland 
solvent. The economic position of Belfast under Home Rule is, 


n indus. 


onies, 
d not 


A then, a matter of the first importance. 


The development of Ireland in the past half-century has been 
in two ways—in the settlement of the land and in social legisla- 
tion, which has steadily raised the standard of comfort and 
increased the control of the State over the conditions of labour. 
A long series of factory Acts, from the Hosiery Manufacture 
(Wages) Act of 1874, which were passed for the benefit of the 
English worker, have been applied also to Ireland. Her standart 
of social and industrial conditions has been kept on the English 
level. Nor is that all. Recent legislation has raised it beyo? 
the point at which unaided Ireland could maintain it. This £ 
not a matter in dispute. It is used by the Prime Minister a3 ™ 
argument for Home Rule, and a justification for the large mone)” 
grant which under the Bill is to be made to Ireland. Tn hi 
speech on the First Reading he said : 


The true Irish revenue 
to about 10,840,0007., 


; 125, 
has risen, according to our estimate for n pout 


and the expenditure on Irish services 

s gjon Lane 
as subjected to the restrictions of the N avigt glish 
n much of her trade with the Colonies throug conces 
orts went direct), but she did not share in the i 
s II., by which Colonies were allowed to ex¢ 


* For example, she w. 


ports (her provision exp 
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4,350,000 been turned into a deficit which will in all probability 
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In other words, the surplus of 2,000,000/. (which A] 


.6) has 
d m ae amount to about 1,500,000. ... To what is that increase to 
| next Y ibuted ? To three distinct causes. In the first place to new Irish 
bo attr nts which have made successful appeals to the Imperial Ex- | 


„d is the Development Grant... The third and by far the 
rt of the whole—some 3,000,000!.—may be put down to Old Age 
National Insurance, Latur Exchanges, and Postal Services. 
\ poor country, mainly agricultural, is for financial purposes yoked with 
Reich country, mainly industrial, and the scale of financial provisions 
suitable to England has been necessarily, and almost automatically, applied 
to Ireland. 
The standard of the rich country has been set in the poor 
country, and Ireland owes this to the British Parliament and the 
British Exchequer. Can she be expected to raise it in the 
future as Great Britain raises her standard? Can she ever be 
expected, under Home Rule, to maintain it at its present level? 
That is the commercial and economic problem of the Home Rule 
Bill, for if the labour conditions and labour regulations of Ireland 
aro less stringent than those in Great Britain, we shall have set 
up again the very difficulty which embittered the commercial 
relations of the two countries in the eighteenth century. Against 
unfair competition from other countries which have inferior 
labour conditions Great Britain is free in the future, if she will, 
to protect herself by tariffs. But these means of adjusting the 
balance between herself and Ireland, or of exerting an influence 
on the Irish Parliament, are expressly forbidden by the Home 
Rule Bill. The Government with a century of history to warn 
them of the evils of semi-separation propose to fix upon the two 
a a system which binds them to a common custom duty , 
T T leaving them in factory legislation, in social legislation, 
ima in the general ordering of wages and industry to develop 
Independently, 
a we consider the failure of the Bill to meet ie a 
eni us first consider how far the possibility of i T 
control ae Ireland under the Home Rule Bill will be in t : 
South. yy a Catholic and agricultural majority. ‘The as a 
Will be ae will be predominant in the Trish mone 
fae cane eee in fact, of small farmers wit i ra 
interest ae and, obstinate in their possession of it m ae > 
dustria] yen d agriculture ; and between this T a Haat ee 
3 l o E will run a deep and double vision, x 
b tions : antagonistic religions as well as of different occupa- 
UNtrieg P ese difficulties alone would be sufficient to destroy an 


Jarger pa 
Pensions, 
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Hi pan: PaCS 
Parliament will have little money to spend; what it has 
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Seb a t 
ee Under that head fall land purchase, the Department of Agri- | 
chequ end the much larger provision for national education. The | 


ish arliament. They will be increased by poverty- The 


Te 
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will have to be spent with discrimination and economy ; ang : 
? it 


can hardly be expected that the agricultural majority, avaricio i jpt 
for itself and bitterly suspicious of the industrial and Protestan has 
minority, will have any attention or any money for nt Iris 


POLN, ee ta). Ht ) industria] har 
legislation. The land question 1s still the burning question in nal 


Ireland, it is still only in process of settlement, and it is reason. 


able to suppose that such time as can be spared from religious | 
discussions and vituperation, afd such money as there jg to 
spend at all, will be devoted to agriculture. a 
That is one possibility, and the closer possibility. But letu, | difi 
suppose that Irish politicians take a broader view of their oppor- a 
tunities and determine to encourage the development of manu- folli 
factures as well as of agriculture. They will have to attemptit | tos 
without the shelter of protective duties, but they will have for par 
their imitation the example of the Irish politicians of the sati 
seventeenth century, who, by cheap land and cheap labour, were its 
able to make Ireland a serious rival to Great Britain; and they | clas 
will have a climate which is eminently suited to textile indus- | atte 
tries, which has a linen industry, and has had both cotton and | vig 
woollen industries. It is true that they have not a handy coal | to- 
supply, but coal is no longer the indispensable industrial factor | pop 
that it was. There are other powers for industry upon which | Pa 
new Irish manufactures might be built up. If such were the | 
policy of an Irish Parliament, it is patent that it would not be | ing 
to its advantage to maintain a severe labour standard. A labour | ste 
standard lower than that of Great Britain would be the bet | Be 
hope of successful competition in British markets. It would qui 
pe be surer than a bounty or than protection, because it would give | pro 
; no means of retaliation. It could be justified, for the Trish | in 
Parliament would argue that Ireland was in the position % | 
= England a hundred years ago, and that its industries must be j ir 
aoe established before it could hope to adopt a severe inin { 
: | Standard or could afford to spend generously on $00! ny 
: ae It is possible to conceive a repetition of 1697, wie | Ke 
po land, cheaper labour, and lower taxes in Ireland drey | hi 
= ‘he weavers out of England. f dit 
=. on be folly to prophesy of Ireland, but we have here 2 a Th 
The T not to be ignored in a Home m E 
T probability that the workmen of Ulster wil fim | th 
mercy of a Parliament which will have no interest at 3 oa 


maintaining a good level of labour conditions. There $S iB 
a possibility that the English market may be seriously disturb 
eee by the competition of Irish goods made under less rigorous au 
ee that English labour may be seriously disturbed by the a 
z ment of Irish labour seeking better conditions and better wag 
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: in ni eae rents and cheaper casual labour, and that the 

; | oe jabouring population, as is shown by the yearly migration of 

al i aie i labourers to England, 1s very mobile. 

i ha Let us see how the Government which pretends much 

ai athy with labour, and the party which pretends to represent 
| hae ‘ave dealt with these difficulties. The result of the inquiry 


is | our, D Tere ae 
to | Ly amaze those who imagine from the length and complexity 
Eg i 


f the Bill) that the Government has seriously considered the 
is | ‘ificalties which Home Rule raises. In this, as in other parts 
it will be found that two principles have been 


tr | of the question, í t ) 
U- | followed—to ignore difficulties which could not be removed and 
it | to assert where it was unsafe to argue. We will take the Labour | 
or | party first. For while the Government has many claims to 
e A satisfy and many orders to obey, the Labour party professes that 


its single object is to watch over the interests of the industrial 
classes. One would therefore expect to find it concentrate its 
s | attention on the clauses which concern industry, and to be 


id | vigilant in refusing anything in the Bill which might do injury 
al | to the industrial population of.this country or to the industrial 
or q population whose interests will be committed to the Irish 
h | Parliament. 

he | Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in his speech on the Second Read- 
æ | ing of the Bill, addressed himself directly to this question. He 
w | stepped forward as the champion of the industrial classes of 


. . 
st | Belfast; he described them as a minority, but “not a negligible 
Id | quantity,” and a minority which had never been represented ; he 


a | professed to take pity on their forlorn state. How little he does 
r | m reality consider their interests his speech shows. 2 
0 


He admits the problem of antagonism between the agricul- 
tural and industrial classes. 


The second fear of the Belfast workman is that he will be dominated 
Y Peasants. That is a very old problem, the domination of the town 


se M E Pulation by the country population, or, on the other hand, the dominas 
| = i of the country population by the town population. This is not ane 
|) "sh problem. You have it wherever you have these two economic cone 


1 diffculty- 


üt; ; EA 
“ns of interest embraced in the same state. This is a rea 


a does not carry us very far. It may, be an old prob: 
lt may be a universal problem, these things do not mal 


‘Trade Unionist. What will his position be? He will fad ® 
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of conscience is going to be taken away. He is strong enough to 
it. But he may welcome the Bill as giving him new opportunitie 
new possibilities of influence. He is going to enter into new ¢ 
with the peasant, the landless man, the labourer in the vil 
is going to remove obstacles to his combination because i 
make unreal the differences that have hampered him in years gone ke : 
He is going to strip the veil from the enemies of labour who hag led 
the Orange movement for a long time. It is going to bring him and his 
fellow workers all over Ireland righ up face to face with Politica] and 
economic realities. That is an enormous gain for the Trade Unionist of 
Ireland, and he will be an exceedingly shortsighted citizen if he dos f 
not embrace it with the greatest alacrity. 


Tesigt 
É S and P 
ombination, | 
lages, This 
+ is going ty | 


This is generalisation of a very vague and fantastic sort, a 
good example of tion servi „argument, of imaginati i 
Tpa-tenick Before we consider it, let us quote other passages | 
from the same speech, which make the meaning of this passage 
clearer : ‘The Belfast ascendancy at the present moment is not 
an ascendancy over Catholics; it is an ascendancy over Labour’: 
there is far more economics than religion in the agitation which 
is being carried on in Belfast’; ‘we know how much this reli- 
gious strife has contributed to the power of those who have been | 
constantly opposed to labour in the whole history of Belfast.’ | 

Mr. Macdonald’s prophetic eye sees the industrialist of i 
Belfast living in the happy amity of a common purpose with i 
‘the landless man, the labourer, the labourer in villages, fields, | 
and small towns scattered right from one end of Ireland to | 
another,’ and so escaping the evils of domination by his em- | 
ployers. Let us see how much the prophecy is worth. a ‘tok 

In the first place-it must be observed that Treland, though m 
mainly agricultural, has not a numerous body of agricultural, | “nditio 
labourers. Mr. Macdonald suggests that it has. It is a false 
suggestion. Ireland is the land of the small farmer, a vay 
different thing. The Board of Trade report on the earnings of 
agricultural labourers makes this perfectly clear : 


1 


In many districts in the counties of Mayo, Roscommon, Galway, Kerry, ` 


and gather seaweed 
A number of small 
England and Scotla 
coast often do some 


Let us assume for a moment, then, with Mr. Ram = 
Macdonald, that the Ulster workman finds his worst enemy z 3 
his employer, and that he will be represented in the Irish Fa 
ment, not as an Ulsterman or as a Protestant, but directly 2°” 


N 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA 


‘inquiry of the Royal Commission appointed to examine the a 
uditions of recruitment for the public service in India has now 

ched a stage where the issues affect educational and national 

‘tests which can be appreciated by the British public. Friends $ 
Auncil need not be limited to the witnesses summoned by the 
Mission, nor to the representatives of the Universities and 

5 who are engaged in the education of our rulers of to- 

w. Society also has its duty to perform in ensuring that ‘ 
tional trust for the moral and material welfare of India is 
j competent.hands. The words written fifty years ago by 
tuart Mil] are as true to-day as they were when he uttered 1 
E “It cannot be too often repeated, that in a country 
AAG Ee deponas an tne pen aie a ae 

tiple of Sents of government., This truth is a aa 
heey dian administration.’ At the time when he wrote 


od 
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patronage has been tried, and has become an integral i 
our institutions. So far as the recruitment of British 
is concerned, schools and colleges have organised th 
so as to fall into line with competitive examinatig 
perience still proves that, even where there is a conscie 
to choose the fittest man, few distributors of patronage Pose | dwar 
PE i Ta s p SSe | 
the rare faculty of accurate discrimination. It may be assuma | hom 
therefore, that competitive éxamination will continue to be al demi 
channel through which picked British competitors will pass il migl 
the Civil Service of India. If this is granted, India must wll ment 
miss her market. She needs the best that the British system | recru 
of education can supply, and she must compete with otel EW 
employers of talent for the pick of the annual out-turn. Unke) ingi 
she studies the moment for picking, keeps good faith with thy| for t 
she engages, and adjusts her examinations and subsequent tmi, ad 
ing to the conditions of the market, the quality of the public lowe: 
service must fall off. age | 
The exigencies of the home and of the Indian markets vey} whet 
considerably. The attempt to direct the two streams of supp] istir 
into one open examination in London has failed, and the questia| — cheri 
will presently be considered whether Indian candidates blj The 
not better be selected by some other process. For the momet turn. 
however, the history of the competitive system must be statek 1868, 
A committee over which Lord Macaulay presided in 1854 reomp futili 
mended that candidates for the Civil Service of India should) as 
chosen by a competitive examination of all subjects of H mir 
Majesty of a proper age who might produce satisfactory m ae 
of character and health. The maximum age was fixed $ 4 ae 
twenty-three years, and in 1855 the examination organised Mf co >t 
the so-called ‘ Board of Control’ attracted 126 suitable candidate) Correr 
for twenty writerships. The examiners included 
Stephens, Max Müller, Stokes, Rawlinson, Liveing, 4” lace: 
; : Chane} Casg. 
eminent men. Amongst the successful candidates, Sir ei] 
Aitchison, Sir James Peile, Sir Raymond West, George he Bf] any 
and John Cordery added distinction to the interest of Pel : 
experiment. In the following year, Lord Bllenboroug!, 
dent of the Board of Control, entrusted the conduct of the 
ination to the Civil Service Commissioners, 4” a 9 
Government of India passed from the Company into : RE 
of the Crown, Parliament gave, in 1858, to the Secretary 
for India in Council authority to make Regulation* di 
admission of candidates into the Civil Service of In 
advice and assistance of the Civil Service Commission?" 
Regulations have been varied and amended from tim? 
especially in the important matters of the age of ad f 
the term of training at home. It will be seen that 8°" 
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ges bave profoundly affected the supply of candidates who 


| 7918 


tg) chan obtained University distinctions, and since the main stream 
ti | Perish talents flows into the Universities the Government of 
tery | a has at times missed the best market. 

lal In Te maximum age of twenty-three was lowered in 1859 to 
Site 


twenty-two years, partly to allow for a period of training at 
home, and partly because the Mutiny and lts consequences 
demanded a double supply of Andidates to which the schools 
might contribute their quota. In 1865 the Indian Govern- 
ment wisely abandoned the costly failure of training its 
recruits at the College of Fort William or elsewhere in India. 
It was decided to add a year to the probationary period of train- 
ing in England, and, from 1866 to 1892, two years were allotted 
for the purpose of studying law, history, and the languages of 
India. At the same time the maximum age for admission was 
lowered in 1866 to twenty-one years of age. This reduction of 
age forced upon selected candidates the hard choice of deciding 
whether they should at once abandon their pursuit of University 
distinction. Many tried to combine study for India with their 
_ cherished hopes of winning honours in the schools and triposes. 
The Civil Service Commissioners, at this crisis, took a wrong 

tum. In a letter to the India Office, dated the 24th of February 
1868, they denounced the attractions of the University, and the 


econ: | futility of combining ‘two incompatible careers.’ The result 
ul] Was that the healthy atmosphere and the gentle control of the 
f Hej Universities were exchanged for scattered lodgings in London. 
prot Gross abuses and irregularities grew up to which their attention 


| Yas called by one of the candidates, who insisted upon remaining 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Some of these abuses were 
_ rected, but India rapidly lost her market so far as the Univer- 
Stes Were concerned, In 1866 less than 33 per cent. of the 
secessful candidates in the open competition came from the 
toms of specialists or crammers, but in 1874 84 per 
an * Wero supplied from such establishments. If there was 
E pettue in the public schools and colleges of the United King- 
j tise training character and preparing boys for official responsi- 
; ae India had cut itself off from those supplies. An attempt 
team tingly made to get back into line with the healthy 
tre wt» but the wrong turn was taken. In 1876 the maximum — 
Wered to nineteen, in the hope that at least the public 
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ig pwd send in candidates and the cramming establish- 
n° Closed down. It should have been raised to twen 
Years 50 as to catch the overflow of the Universities. But 
fep was deferred until 1892, when the probationary 
, aced by one year so as to enable civilians to ; 
™ twenty-four years of age. In 1906 the 
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for entry was fixed at twenty-four on the 1st of August, an a 


is the present position. that T aga 


So far as the recovery of the market was concerned, th Th 

changes made in 1892 accomplished their object in drawin a cor 

India the scholars and graduates of the Universities just at the org 

age when such men begin to look about them. The crammery dil 

monopoly of access to the door of entrance was disputed and ren 

soon lost. The English Treasufy and the Colonial Office realised yes 

the improvement, and amalgamated their ‘examinations with be 

those required by the India Office. Indian appointments regained ae 
favour, the field of choice was enlarged, and the average intelley, i 

tual calibre of selected candidates was raised. The benefit of a 

the change was not confined to the entrance examination; jt | adk 

extended to the term of probation which was spent in the whole- feol 

some and stimulating surroundings of the Universities, with their Ta 

lecture-rooms, libraries, debating societies and playgrounds, and 

Something, on the other hand, but not so much as some hare the 

thought, was lost in the contraction of the period of probationary Vic 

training. There was less time for a systematic legal education, Ser 

the young men ‘finished off’ by the Universities were some | Vic 

times less inclined to be re-shaped for an Indian career, and coul 

neither in the classical nor in the vernacular languages of India bee 

could the same progress be attained at home. But the com: agai 

pensating advantages were great. The recruit’s whole servic pass 

was enriched by the acquisition of the finishing touches of the 4 the 

last year of University life. He learnt to hold his own m 3 defi 

public debate, and he was taught the meaning of justesse, 2 sen% Tnd 

of proportion, without which success in an Indian career ! mer 

unattainable. Losses, however, as well as gains must be faced 2 | sche 

every change of system, and the fact remains that selected candi: f sta 

dates had not full time in one year to specialise in law anii sati 

languages. á easi 

Tt is necessary here to turn to the effect of the scheme af ae 

open competition on candidates from India. There is no 1°% | os 

to doubt that the best men, irrespective of race, have see oa ae 

in the competition, but it must be a matter for regret tha i ae 

; few Indians have been included in the list. Between 18555) ia 

i; Pe ae w 
4 to_Indians. “Tn REBET Te years the proportion Sp, 1 its 

Se per cent., thirty places bemg gamed: The maximum Pap | of 

gained in two years, rose fo seven. To increase the info” seni | and 

+e the Indian market, Government had recourse to anr om as Sec 
which is open to a charge of bad faith, and which at least Y any 

the whole principle of open competition, introducing t he co by 4 

of differential treatment. Behind the door opened to PU 209 


petition was made a private entrance for selected Indians: 
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jgainst British candidates or colonial subjects of His Majesty. 
The remedy has not cured the defect in the system of open 
competition, and its failure to mend that scheme is another 
argument for abandoning the impossible task of meeting two 
different markets by one single competition. The nature of the 
remedy needs fuller explanation. Open competition creates 
vested interests. It is a contract between the employer and the 
candidates selected for employfent. In the United Kingdom 
and for various colonial services the testamur of the Civil davito 
Commissioners is made indispensable for a wide range of civil 
appointments to which rare access is only given by selections 
under specially advertised conditions. In other words, the 
selected candidates, if they continue to be efficient, are guaran- 
teed a regular gradation of progressive service. This is not a 
‘monopoly’ in the invidious sense of the word; it is a fair 
and open contract. For India Parliament, when it had created 
the competitive system, scheduled by the Act of 1861 (24 & 25 
Vict. c. 54) certain appointments to be reserved for the Civil 
Service of India as recruited by the Statute of 1858 (21 & 22 
Vict. c. 106 s. 82). When, however, it was found that Indians 
could not win, by open competition, the posts which it had 
been hoped that they would secure in the open examinations 
against other natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, an Act was 
passed in 1870 (Statute 33 & 34 Vict. c. 8, s. 6), which violated 
| ‘ the principle of equality of treatment. ‘Natives of India,’ so 
defined as to exclude British subjects not born and domiciled in 
India, were by that law, if they were held to be persons of proved 
Merit and ability, admitted without competition to some of the 
scheduled appointments. Indians so selected were known as 
‘statutory ’ civilians. But the system of selection did not give 
Satisfaction , and later on another change was made. Tt will be 
easily understood that outside the schedule of superior offices 
ero was a large field for employment in the Civil Service. This 
field had been to a large extent filled by patronage, and the best 
*Ppointments, such as those of deputy collectors and magistrates, 
Were frequently given to Englishmen. It was obviously proper 
ma alians should be preferred for service of an official ee 
er own country, and where the posts had not been promise 
ig Pen competition the State could fairly do what it willed with 
a au | patronage. In order, therefore, to restrict the poe 
n ritish subjects—other than natives of eee ae re 
nae order was issued in April cee eae ee i 
any b neon of the highest authority é ee cheduled 
bythe a native of India to any office, not reserved or s tate 
200 Act of 1861, when the salary attached toit amoun Bes 
“Tpees a month or more. When this solid foundation of — 
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honourable Civil Service was thus laid for Indians, it Was de Y 
expedient to stiffen the ranks of what were known after 1g ; 
the provincial services, by adding to them a certain number 5 
the scheduled posts reserved for the corps d’élite—th, au 
Service of India. These additional posts were calleq “a 
appointments.’ Thus the system of encroachment Upon rt 
appointments reserved by Parliament in 1861 for competition 
was continued, and two conseq@ences have ensued. In the firgt 
place, the regular promotion of the men recruited by open com. 
petition has been retarded by the loss of the listed posts, i 
many provinces to-day the salaries paid to members of the Indian 
Civil Service are inadequate to the discharge of their duties, 
Hospitality to Indian society is not only a pleasure but a duty, 
and, with recent rises in wages and in prices of commodities, | 
English civilians are unduly pinched in their performance of jt 
owing to blocks in promotion. Another consequence is hardly 
less serious. The loss of training ground for the judges and | 
collectors of to-morrow is already severely felt, especially in the | 
Judicial Department. Mill’s warning should have been heeded, 
when, in the anxiety to wall off the provincial services from the 
intrusion of Europeans, the scissors were applied to the scheduled 
appointments. His words are worth repeating : ‘The safety of 
the country is that those by whom it is administered be sent 
out in youth, as candidates only, to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder, and ascend higher or not as, after a proper interval, they 
are proved qualified.’ If the British civil servant is to hold with | 
credit the highest posts he must be gradually trained for them? | 
subordinate positions, and there is no doubt that undue encroach | 
ments upon his training ground have been made owing to incessant | 
knocking at the side door opened in 1870. pall 
The conclusion to which these remarks point is that the ee 
has come for making a new start and abandoning the attemp 
to secure the pick of the Indian and the British markets by a | 
competitive examination. The circumstances of each are ee | 
distinct, and uniformity in appearance only leads to dang , 
violations of principles. To adopt a system of open competi ai | 
and try to adjust it to candidates of different capacities we | 
attainments, either by levelling down your tests or by 1° gall | 
successful Peter to give a part of his reward to vaso it | 
Paul, is to lose the advantages of examination: Already 9° 
ring with 


h 
s 


time. The conditions of the start, of the weather, and = j 7 
ing circumstances could not be equalised even if the 187 
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a tion of the Judges were uniform. The wit of man could not 
? prevent @ leakage of the papers in an examination conducted 
of at the ‘same aig Asia and Europe, while uniformity in 
vil the conduct of it, and an early publication of the results, would 
al be impossible. 

he There is, Moreover, a fundamental difficulty in applying the 
nt same system to British and Indian candidates which has yet 
S to be mentioned. 2 Sixty year ago a condition antecedent to 
fis selection by examination was clearly laid down, and the Civil 


iF Service Commissioners were required to ascertain that the 
character of the candidate is such as to qualify him for public 


lan : p 
A employment, ‘and that he possesses the requisite knowledge and 
ty, | ability for the proper discharge of his official duties.’ Presump- 
e tions and tests which apply to the English candidate are wholly 
it | inapplicable to the Indian who has not had the advantage of an 
dly education in an English school. Character is so essential as a 
and condition of eligibility that it is necessary to look facts in the 
the | face, and not to deceive oneself by pretending that things are 
ed, uniform when they are not. Dr. Arnold and generations of 
the teachers and statesmen have built up the system of higher educa- 
lel ion in the United Kingdom so as not only to secure a due pro- 
“al rtion and intermixture of all sorts and conditions of pupils, 
ent ut also to form their characters. Brought together in the same 
the oarding-houses, class-rooms, and playing-fields, students in the 
ey nited Kingdom are taught truth, impartiality, self-reliance, 
ith trustworthiness, moral courage, and a high sense of duty. In 
jn | [ndia intellectual and not moral education is provided at day 
ch: | (Schools, and the atmosphere of home-life is infected with dis- 
ant tinctions of caste and racial animosities. Even in the best State- 
provided high schools boys of one caste predominate, and keep 
me aloof from their other school-fellows. Here a headmaster s 
ppi certificate is worth its face value, and character can be appraised 
one by the Civil Service Commissioners, but an Indian school’s 
ite certificate of character is not worth the paper on which it is 
ous written. No doubt time will provide boarding-housés and 
jon hostels, but if has not arrived yet; and meanwhile the impossi- 
gad | bility of applying an equal test of character to the British and 
jog | he Indian candidate adds another reason for ending the present 
ful | system of recruitment by competitive examination. We want, 
je | Ü may be repeated, the best product of two markets, and it 1s 
ples | therefore profitable to examine separately the conditions of each. 
ons | What changes, then, are needed to improve the out-turn of 
te | | Selected candidates educated at home? The question of maxi 
oo | | Mum age for competition i choice betwee 


pt | | School: eaving age, and twenty- twenty-four, th harvest 
Sason of the Universities At no other ages will the employer 


me 
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meet the market. It is idle to say that Indian inter 
not be sacrificed to those of educational institution 
country. India must look to the quality of her public 
she is not prepared to educate them from boyhood, 
her small demand for about fifty candidates a year 
attend the market as other competitors—the Treasury, the 
Colonial Office, and Trade and Commerce—do when it is full 
If she fails to take the tide ‘at tae flood,’ she must be content 
with what the backwaters and sluggish pools of the stream of 
education may supply. Education, alike in Scotland, Ireland 
and England, stamps upon its out-turn different marks at the 
school and at the college-leaving age. We must look, therefore, 
at the qualifications needed by Indian civilians, and bear in 
mind that the University course always tests, and often corrects, 
school reputations. Integrity and unremitting devotion to the 
work in hand are virtues acquired at our public schools. Buta 
young man, destined to spend his life in isolated stations in 
India, needs, above all things, an appreciation of the forces of 
public opinion at home, and the moral courage which is hardened 
by the conflicts of life at college. He will constantly stand 
between jarring sections of the Indian races, and be the target 
for criticisms which, be they prejudiced or ignorant, must be 
calmly accepted and considered. Disparagement he must reckon 
with, and, unlike his brother-civilian at home, he will not have 
the support of an influential body at headquarters ready to take 
up his defence. And yet he must not be hardened or narrowed 
by attacks, whether made on himself or on his ‘ bureaucratic’ 
service. Above all, he must have a real affection for those whose 
welfare and prosperity will be his daily concern. Surely, for 
the acquisition of such qualities, contact with the best of Britains 
youth at the Universities is an invaluable school ; and the friend- 
ships there formed with the future leaders of public life and of 
the great professions at home will be of incalculable benefit # 
the Indian civilian throughout his career. But some one W! 
ask: ‘Cannot the advantage of a high maximum age for Le 
competitive examination be purchased too dearly at the © 
of a shortened period of probation?’ That is the next questio? 
for consideration. 
There are no grounds for assuming that a reduction of be 
term of probation from two years to one has produced ® 
astrous inability to communicate with Indians in their 0% 


ests Must 
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tongues. But even if there be a falling-off in the knowledge” 


the Indian tongues on the part of recent candidates, an extens 


he 
of the period to two or even three years would not solve ose) 
difficulty. In the Bombay Presidency, for instance, Cana”. 


: ere “in on! 
_ Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Urdu aro spoken, and with 02) 
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E one thousand civilians on duty at any given moment in the whole 

of India, no one can foretell where a civilian will be called upon 
to serve to-day or to-morrow in that vast country where 147 
yernaculars are spoken. All that can be attempted at home is 
to acquire a grounding in one, or at most two, of the vernaculars, 
and leave the rest to be learnt in India. In the case of law, 
there can be no question that a period of two years, with a 
systematic course of study and @ttendance at the law courts, was 
of great value. But there, again, arrangements can easily be 
made for civilians on furlough to study law and supplement in 
later years the deficiencies of their probationary training. There 
are no other subjects in the curriculum which a civilian cannot 
study by himself when he is out in India. After all, the best 
equipment which a British graduate can take to India is 
character, and the capacity to learn what he has to do and 
todo it. A maximum age of admission, fixed at twenty-three to 
twenty-four years, allows the stream of higher education to 
flow into the examination room, and so long as the competitive 
system keeps open this channel, no fear need be entertained on 
the score of the subsequent training of selected candidates. That 
must be accomplished partly at home and partly in India, where 
the ear is more readily trained in the vernaculars. But without 
sacrificing the main object of utilising the supplies furnished 
by English, Scottish, and Irish colleges, it would be easy to add 
six months to the year of training at home. 

The problems which confront the Public Services’ Com- 
mission in regard to Indians are quite different from those 
discussed in reference to British candidates. Open competition 
has failed to bring in an adequate supply. Indians will not send 
their children to Btitish schools, and India herself will not, 
for many generations, provide her public schools and colleges 
With the residential quarters needed to fill an examination 
toom with candidates ‘qualified by character and knowledge 
for the proper discharge of official duties.’ There is yet 
another principle which has to be borne in mind in 
the distribution of patronage—namely, ‘the due representa- 
tion in the public service of the different classes of the 
‘community,’ to which the Government of India, and the 
Secretary of State for India in his Despatch of September 1889, 
called attention. It is natural that certain classes in India, 


3 Which have enjoyed a monopoly of education and patronage, 
(re should express impatience at opening the doors of colleges and 
p ® public service to less favoured communities. But human 
e Nature is the same in all parts of the world. If in our small 


nited Kingdom,’ where all profess one religion and speak one 


language, Scotsmen and Irishmen look for corresponding 
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‘sections ’ in the Civil Service, and if in the Judiciary patro 
is distributed with-due regard to proportion, the need for T 
sentation of different classes in India is far more necessar 
The strongest proof of India’s own strong sentiment on he 
subject is provided by the village system in the Dekhan. There 
in every village, Hindu society had insisted, before British rule, 
on a strict and inviolable division of village authority between 
the Brahman accountant and th€ Maratha or Sudra headman 
Were the feeling otherwise, it would still be the duty of the 
British Government to distribute official patronage amongst the 
great communities, and to educate the representatives of all 
classes so as to take a part in the government of their country, 
The problem, then, for solution is to secure for the Civil 
Service the best representatives of the leading communities of 
British India, to ensure that their knowledge and character fit 
them. for official duties, and after selecting candidates tv train 
them. In the conditions of the Indian market Government must 
fall back on the system which, when our educational arrange- 
ments were defective in England, ‘John Company’ adopted. 
The Company provided for its civil and military officers colleges 
at Haileybury and Addiscombe. On the same principle, at a 
later date, Coopers Hill Engineering College was maintained, and 
only when the open market supplied India’s wants were these 
special training grounds abandoned. In every large territorial 
division of India there is a Government college, like the Poona 
Dekhan College, capable of adaptation to this purpose. The 
chiefs’ training colleges at Rajkote and Ajmir have proved that 
under an English principal and with a residential system, some 
thing of the spirit of our public schools can be introduced. 
Chester Macnaghten has left an undying impress on the 
characters of the chiefs and cadets of the princely families of 
Kathiawar. With a full staff of well-chosen masters and PI” 
fessors, the training college of each province, or group of pe 
vinces, could receive and educate candidates for the provino 
services and the Indian Civil Service. A course of at least ma | 
years might be prescribed. In the colleges would meet togethe i 
the chosen representatives of the Hindu, Mohammaā an 
Buddhist, and other large communities. Persons intended for Bo 
Revenue, Judicial, Financial, and other Departments wou! gre | 
associated together, producing a healthy solidarity. Na co t 
States would probably be glad to take advantage of the aha { 
and contribute to the cost of it. The special training rol : 
in law, or in technical subjects such as accounts, would be | ical 
bined with a general course of instruction in history, P° afl 
economy, and the languages of India. To the. most see 
of the students would be allotted with due regard to the 2 
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sary proportion of representatives of the main communities, the 
Givil Service vacancies that would be available from time to time. 
Character could be appraised, and with a due provision of play- 
grounds, the means of physical training, and healthy literature, 
an Indian Service would be created loyal to India and its Govern- 
ment. The salaries and conditions of service for the candidates 
drafted into the Civil Service of India would be identical with 
those paid to their British colagues. It might be necessary to 
allow, under exceptional but well-defined conditions, access at 
a later day from the provincial services to the superior ‘ Service 
of India.’ But the scheduled appointments would gradually be 
restored to the position which Parliament intended for them, 
and good faith would be kept alike with the candidates selected 
by competition from the British market and with those trained 
in India. 

Under this scheme a healthy rivalry would exist between the 
provincial service colleges of India. The candidates would seek 
to bring credit on their institutions by their behaviour during 
the term of training and by exhibiting in official life the fitness 
of Indians for offices of high trust under His Majesty. Discipline 
must be maintained, and healthy traditions would be handed 
down to succeeding generations. Then, after fruitless endeavours 
to patch and mend the open competition so as to admit 
more Indians without lowering the standard of the British com- 
petitors, the aim of the Court of Directors, set forth in July 1854, 
would at last be realised—namely, ‘ not only to produce a higher 
degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character, and 
so supply you with servants to whose probity you may, with 
increased confidence, commit offices of trust in India.’ Mean- 
While the portals of open competition would remain open to all 
qualified candidates, the assignment of reserved posts to the 
Indian colleges depending upon the results of the annual examina- 
tion. But India would secure proper training for representatives 
of all classes of her community destined for the Provincial services, 
and to that source Government could turn with confidence for 
filling such vacancies in the Indian Civil Service as might be 


requi i ; 
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WHY IS THERE DISLOYALTY IN INDIA? 


Wy is there disloyalty in India? 

Have we not given her good things? Look at our roads, 

our bridges, our railways, our telegraphs, our irrigation works, 

our harbours, our hospitals, our universities! Do not the returns 

of trade, of agriculture, the census reports, speak for them. 

selves? Is not our Civil Service the finest in the world? Are 

we not admitting her sons to a fuller share in the government 

of their country? Have we not secured peace in her borders? 

| What can she want more? How comes it, then, that we aro 

confronted with a dark and murderous conspiracy directed by 

Indians against their benefactors? We urge upon India the 

blessings of civilisation, and she responds by organised 
assassination. 

There seems to be some horrible mistake here, some dangerous 
and tragic misunderstanding. Are the Indians incapable of : 
common gratitude, a race of dark-skinned, treacherous, cowardly 
tebels? Or have we simply thrown at her head gifts which she 
does not want? Are we, after all, not such great benefactors 
as we supposed? In ostensibly helping her have we, after all, 
been chiefly forwarding our own interests and ideals? Have we 
perchance wronged her? In our past there are things for repent- 
ance. But what of her own? At least we are better mer than 
those from whose misrule we saved her. Has she forgotten that 
service? Or is’ no gift great enough to compensate a people | 
for the loss, not of freedom which she never had, but of the — | 
tight to go to the devil in its own way? Can nothing atone 
| for our white faces, our proud, cold hearts, our brutal manners) 

(our arrogant aloofness? Must we be prepared either to quit wee 
country or to face a reign of terror when no European will be 
safe? Do we believe sufficiently in our mission to persevere 2 
‘Such heavy cost? How wide, how deep is the plot? Are thos? 
_ We trust secretly in sympathy with its aims? Since we cann°h 
_ if we would, vacate the country to-morrow, what is to be dome) 

tall we hayo to hold down India by force once more, or 60°F 
ihe policy of appeasing the seditious pack by tossing them fr 
to time some fragment of coveted privilege? And | 
we hated so? Can we remove the cause of friction, 
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[yet preserve our supremacy ? Behind the outrages, the fanati- 
cism, is there some just sense of wrong which demands a hear- 
ing; some reasonable discontent which we are not sufficiently 
ldiginterested to appreciate at its proper value? 
i hese are a few of the most obvious questions which occur 
to anyone who cares for the peoples of the East or for our own 
| good name. Some of these questions time alone can solve, but 
to some there are answers sAperficial or profound; there are 
surface reasons why our relations with Indians should be overtly 
inharmonious, and deeper reasons which point to hopeless 
incompatibility of temper. 
In the first place, there is our behaviour in ordinary life. į 
| Modern manners are offensive enough to the older generation 
of Englishmen; in so far as courtesy went to sweeten life we 
— are worse off than our ancestors. And what is merely disagree- 
7 able at home develops into a serious danger in our Eastern depen- 
ee. dencies. Heat, impaired vitality, overwork, the misunderstand- 
mes! ings which arise from a foreign language among an alien people 
owt to whom our ways remain after a century or so of intercourse | 
fundamentally incomprehensible, all operate upon our natural 
é impatience—that sense of the hurrying of time which to the 
| Oriental seems so absurd, so tiresome, so unworthy of wisdom. 
f When you have a million lives behind you, and may have to | 
undergo as many more reincarnations before you are finally 
released, the driving power upon which every good administrator 
| prides himself seems vexatious foolishness. And away from 
| the restraints of English life the self-control of the best of us , 
is put to a severe test. We earn a reputation for bad temper, | 
ee. for outbursts of rage, all the easier because we vent them not 
3 | upon equals but on inferiors; all the more hateful to them 
because their religion condemns anger as among the worst of | 
| the passions, and their moral ideal associates patience and gentle- | 
| hess with the character of the princely ruler; because, not only 
| their own national manners, when uncorrupted by Western 
| influence, are perfect in dignity, in simplicity, in disciplined 
self-restraint and kindness, but they are by temperament acutely 
| Sensitive to rudeness, and in their position of inequality the 
Wound cuts deep. Often and often a native leaves the presence 
of his superior with a sense of personal wrong ; he may make 
allowances, but he would not be human if he liked it. To 
Suppose that integrity of purpose, official zeal, an active benevo- 
ence will atone for affronts felt deeply is to understand nothing ay 
of human nature. If a man has cut you across the face with : 
è whip you do not care much how noble his principles may be 
AS previous béenefactions are apt to fade from your memory,/ 
‘Put you do not readily forget or forgive the sting of the 
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You will probably do the same to him if you get th 


fand the Oriental does get it when a European of unre 


e Changs ‘ 
j A : COgnisah}, 
I status comes his way ; and his revenge isa studied and able i 


È Successfy] 
insolence even more insupportable than our own carelesg ill 


breeding. Then there are complaints of the ‘ uppishnesg: 
the native; the demand for drastic measures to teach hi 
| place. 

There are many Englishmen “vho make it one of the chief 
(ONO of their lives to be courteous to natives: there are 
very few who gain or seek to gain personal intimacy with them, 
Anglo-Indian society excludes the native because it hates a dark 
skin, because it is essentially insular, and its Ways are those 
of a narrow and privileged clique. Who has not heard of the 
| indignant horror of the lady who finds herself being taken down 
to dinner by a ‘black man’? Such an experience is too often 
regarded as littlo better than an insult against which the sense 
of social importance, of racial superiority, even of sex, rises in 
revolt. Do these things escape the eye of the native? Isit 
to be supposed that madam’s icy hauteur or blunt bad manners 
help to endear her compatriots? Is it to be wondered at that the 
Oriental judges a society which he is not deemed fit to enter by 
its most unfavourable aspects; that he considers our women 
vain, idle, vulgar, frivolous, immodest, our dances indecorous, 
even indecent; that he vilifies our diet as the abominable food 
of vermin, our drink as the cup of intemperance, our sport as 
the sinful destruction of life ; that he minimises in comparison 
his own vices, and soothes his wounded feelings with the unction 
of self-righteousness ; and that, when he really does come into 
contact, in the person of some low European, with coarse and 
brutal passions, his gorge rises to think that this man belongs t0 
the race which is master of India? =~ ~~ ~~ ~>P”———” 
Master of India! The phrase rouses in him a blind and 
irreconcilable antagonism. Has he forgotten the evils that 
preceded our rule? N 0, he has not forgotten ; but his oppressos 
then were at least Asiatics like himself, nearer to him in colous 
dress, faith, manners, methods of government, virtues, fee 
than the white conquerors. At least they did not hold him ® 
arm's length; they did not regard intermarriage as sorrow a 
degradation ; their kings coveted alliance with the royal bou® 
of India, and were sometimes refused as unworthy of the honow. 
Not that there are many Indians to-day who desire matrimo? 
with Englishwomen ; but it is one thing to be indifferent fae 
glory of an English bride, quite another to hear from an Eng me 
father that he would rather shoot his child than see her bee” 
| your wife. Such things do not help to cement the internal 

union between England and India. It does not matter 
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there are a hundred good reasons why the two races should not 
‘ntermarry ; the more reasonable the prejudice the wider the 
preach, the less the hope of a rapprochement. 

But when a man’s heart is full of the conflicting emotions of 
envy, contempt, and racial animosity it is idle to expect him to 
be governed by the sober deductions of reason. You cannot 
silence hatred by proving that it is an irrational emotion. You 
cannot make India love us toa@ay by dwelling on the miseries 
she suffered under Afghan and Tûrk or under her own potentates. 
Who is enthusiastic over the lesser of two evils? If the im- 
provements which we have introduced into India concerned 
things about which she cares most, the fact that they were 
imposed from without would render them the less acceptable. 
Our triumphs in administration or in engineering are not her 
triumphs. We are justly proud of them, but we lack imagina- 
tion if we forget that they cannot stir in the hearts of our 
Indian fellow-subjects the same emotions as in our own. Why 


should they exult in achievements in which they have always 
played a subordinate part? The credit, they feel, redounds to 
the European, satisfies his patriotism, his love of power; and he 
ill assuredly find his account, directly or indirectly, in every 
dditional mile of rail laid down, in every additional lac in the 
Welling items of revenue and expenditure. 

But do Orientals care about material progress? I was once 
discussing with a native gentleman the extension of the railway 
to his town, and, far from exhibiting any pleasure at the 
Prospect, the first point that struck him was that it would corrupt 
the manners and morals of the younger generation. That was 
the spirit in which he approached the proposal. To the poorer 
classes the railway is not an unmixed blessing. It increases the 
mobility of labour, which means among other things that the 
native is becoming unsettled through the action of economic 
Conditions, directly traceable to our presence in the country. 
We are so accustomed to poor people moving about after employ- 
ment that we have come to regard it on the whole with satis- 
faction. But the Oriental is not as we are; his local affection is 
extremely strong; even in poverty-stricken villages the people 
otten say they would rather die at home than migrate in search 


| ofa livelihood, Of course, such an attitude appears to us 
childish and unreasonable, but it helps to show why motives 


Which with the European are decisive often have with the native 
very little power. The shopkeepers profit by cheap and rapid 

ansport, but this has for generations meant the displacement 
native wares and the dissemination of a taste among small 
Purchasers for the trash of Europe, a process sometimes de- 
Sctibed in Blue-books as raising the standard of comfort. There 
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will certainly be an increase in the cost of living consequen 
_ upon the cheapness of money and the export of local prodte. 
| To these changed conditions the native who hates change a 
/ reluctantly adjust himself. Sometimes there will follow ù n 
the coming of the railway an increase in crime, and always ia 
is a shock to the ancient order. We have given the Oriental gy 
many shocks that to impart them has come to be regarded gg 
essential to our mission in the Glast, but we must not be sur- 
prised if they disturb the natural calm of his temperament. 
Left to himself he would never have evolved the steam engine: 
it makes no appeal to his imagination ; it is essentially the product 
of an industrial nation, and came into being to supply the need 
of our manufacturers for coal. The Indian is by necessity a 
tiller of the ground ; his natural talent and ages of practice have 
made him a highly. skilful handicraftsman ; the economic revolu- 
tion which has brought mechanics into prominence is something 


See ee uaa Tr 


wholly alien to his genius. N 
And his conservatism in his own vocation of agriculture is or 
the despair of the enthusiast for applied science. In ancient to 
times agriculture was a sacred calling; the religious atmo- th 
sphere—a sense of the mystery of reproduction in all its forms— co 
still clings to it; the ancient rites are still dear to him, much th 
dearer than modern methods, which neglect the element of in 
worship, the power of the gods, the lore of sages, and tend to 
degrade husbandry to the level of common crafts. Here, too, it 
new things are being pressed upon his attention; the same w 
stimulus ‘of increased gain, superior comfort, is being applied: m 
He makes on the whole but a languid response. Recommend to nc 
him a scientific remedy for some pest that is destroying bis w 
crops and he will certainly demur to using it. He may ty 8p 


for a year or two. On a subsequent visit you will find that the 
pest has returned ; but he is not in the village; he has gone 0 
foot to a shrine sixty miles away to propitiate some ent i 
demon that has power over the fields. As for the prospect 
greater comfort in his home, happiness to him is not an afa z 
of meat and drink and clothing. The material benefits WHDI 
we urge upon him are of little relevancy, little importancè r 
the scheme of things. He does not want them much, an a 
feels with a sort of dim amusement that we are forcing a 
upon a man who is not hungry; yes, and creating the dena 
which it is our commercial interest to supply. As for h a 
the life that he desires is the life without exertion, without o®is 
life in the old grooves, free from incessant interference’ “, 
simple, frugal, reverent, with long periods of leisure, P omit \ 
omfort, not very rich in hope, but dignified even among 
md squalor by a certain lofty detachment of spirit which €P 
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; him to quit it when the time comes calmly and without fear of 


Ce, death. 

ust All along the line of progress the same difficulty confronts 

on us; the radical divergence of irreconcilable opposites. When 

ere at a durbar of chiefs some ‘betterment’ proposal was being 

80 discussed, one of them, on being called upon for his opinion, rose 

as and said that his people were too much preoccupied with a future 

ur- life to feel much interest in th@®movement. There were smiles, 

nt, but the remark went to the root of the whole matter. 

le; And, to descend to a lower plane, what does the Oriental see 

1G } around him as the practical results of the doctrine of progress? 

ed European competition has destroyed indigenous Oriental indus- 

a tries or debased them. ‘The rich native has acquired a taste for 

Ma | the changing fashions of Europe, for the products of Western 

lu- machinery. The beautiful work of skilful fingers is no longer 

y -wanted. The descendants of the men who brought the crafts 

i “to perfection are clerks or domestic servants or shop assistants 

1 or schoolmasters or coal trimmers for all I know. It is too late 

nt to bewail the loss of beauty ; but where is the tranquil happiness 

l0- that the artist felt in his work? Where in existing economic 
T conditions will the Oriental find any adequate compensation for | 
ch the loss of that? A lost art is a lost human faculty, an 
of impoverishment of the race. 

to When an Oriental is obliged to forsake his hereditary calling 

0, it is a break in the continuity of the family; something of a 

ne wrong done to his ancestors. The new occupation may be 

d. more remunerative than the old, but the rupees in his hand will ! 
to not bring back the time-honoured, irregular, leisurely, easy l 
v ways. The white man’s idea of work is a grinding and | 
it specialised routine, under strict supervision, under pressure of ; 
he contrivances for ‘speeding up’ industry ; it is exacting, joyless, 

L unremitting, without variety, absolutely alien to native taste. 


But these conditions enable the Englishman to get rich quickly 


of and retire to Europo. That igswhy they have been introduced. 
Ms hey are favourable to the acquisition: of wealth. ‘This is how 
sh Men ‘get rich in England; and the Oriental feels himself in the 
a | grip of economic forces which he is powerless to resist, which 


Q e knows have produced in Britain a proletariat the disgrace 
d of Europe; and he wonders in the flux of restless change how 
d Much that he counts happiness is likely to survive. No needless 


anxiety this; we are giving the East the material basis of a’ 


Civilisation like our own; and we ourselves are far from certain 


that it is consistent with our own ideals, much less that it is 
est for humanity at large. : 
Money ! ae has long ago known to be the national god ee 
os Englishmen. ‘I have seen the faces of Europeans,’ said the — 
“ot. LXXIV—No, 438 itn E E 
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Thibetan Lama to Colonel Waddell. ‘They are men 


: with 
religion.’ At an oriental debating society I once heard pet 


British 


| enterprise ascribed to the activity of the powers of evil—devi] g 
lee £ e . : : > 5 lis, j 
| in plain language. This is the light in which Empire-builders Eo 
men, for instance, like Cecil Rhodes, appear to some of om aie 
| Eastern fellow-subjects. Or take Clive, the man who won India | 7 
| for us. An Indian gentleman once summed him up to me a8 c 
| a bad boy, a bad man, and a wretch who committed the horrible k 
| crime of suicide. Is this the verdict of modern India upon : 
| One of our national heroes? | z 
‘Ah,’ said the same gentleman, shaking his head over our a 
wickedness, ‘we thought you would do everything for us, You ii 
came to us as angels of light; we have found it is not go.’ ii 
Our masterful eighteenth-century ancestors found India | ob 
stunned and fallen. Their success, their superior moral preten- , ‘o 
sions captivated her imagination. They came to her in the EE |ite 
guise of liberators, almost as beings from another world. But “al 
we have raised her up; we have restored her to consciousness; a 

e have imparted to her something of our own unrest, of our il 
ctive and inquiring minds, of our more vigorous vitality; and W 

e have disillusioned her. She understands our dominant , | 
motives to be love of power, love of gain ; the economic forces | | of 
which we have let loose upon her we are ourselves unable to | al 
control. The insular patriotism inflated by enormous successes Te 
which made her a British dependency is discredited ; its achieve: i | 
ments, however spectacularly effective, even we ourselves cannot | |m 
now contemplate without some moral qualms. Its unlovely | | ct 
qualities are very perspicuous to the Oriental intelligence. The } | c 
moral supremacy which we once enjoyed has gone. That also i th 
was an illusion which we ourselves helped to dispel. As for oua E 
religion, it goes without saying that to the Hindu or Buddhist j lu 
orthodox Protestantism is ridiculous ; a crude and childish jumble J k 

` of barbarous Hebrew myths and medieval superstition in whic a 
the figure of Christ is caricatured. Tt only serves to conim | 7 
the Oriental in his by no means ill-founded opinion that We A i 


intellectually his inferiors. And he knows that in practice o 
worldly ambitions are but sparingly diluted with the sentimen" 
of Christianity. He feels that the intellect of Europe ™ 
America is on his side, and that his aspirations to work out 7 | 
own destiny are thwarted by our self-interested obstinacy: , 4 
will make a breach through that wall with the help of explos 
if need be. He wants to get rid of us; he is tired of seeing ii 
alien in high places, in receipt of the largest salaries. A? 
representatives of the British Raj are not what they used ™ 
Government by regulation may be a peculiarly disagreeab T 
_ of despotism. It substitutes a machine for a personality- 
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js no mystery now about the white ruler. The Indian knows 
exactly how he came to be where he is. He has seen the ideal 
of efficiency convert a very fallible but entirely human autocracy 
into a mechanism at once complex, stupendous, and dull: the 
hard, practical, colourless, prosaic type to which all things and 
all people and all institutions which derive from the West tend 
more and more to approximate. And the new official is the 
slave of this machine; a slave $0 overloaded with work that he 
knows less of the language and of the people than his more 
casual predecessor. He has no time to study those whose 
destiny the machine is shaping ; his personal wishes are of very 
little account in the matter. He feels himself becoming de- 
humanised; is he perchance that bloodless thing, an obedient 
bureaucrat? His opportunities of inspiring affection grow less 
‘and less; the personal loyalty which the Oriental is capable of 
‘feeling with such intensity is not evoked by the new efficiency, 
and with it goes the sacrosanctity of the ruler. The miracle of 
a few thousand Englishmen holding India is another of those 
illusions which vanish when the facts are known. Such a thing 
was rendered possible by Indian capacity for loyalty quite as 
much as by English capacity for rule. To the Indian the person 
of the ruler was sacred, because by the doctrine of karma merit 
alone can have raised him above mankind; not the merit of the 
examination room, but the accumulated merit of former lives 
which have slowly evolved a man fit to rule and guide his fellow- 
men.: The romance which attracted some of our strongest 
characters to India is fast disappearing. We are very tame 
compared with our forefathers. India no longer develops to 
the same degree our innate force and self-reliance. _ We chafe 
under a multiplicity of rules and regulations which are an abso- 
lutely stifling atmosphere in which to pass a lifetime. We 
have not the same confidence in our mission to the Hast. And 
our position is being challenged by natives whose claims can” 
Only be set aside on invidious grounds. There cannot but be 
Jealousy between those who covet authority and those who wield 
it. For a time the Oriental has been content to let us bear 
the Weight of rule while he pursued a comparatively unmolested 
Way. But every stride in Western progress. has shaken him out 
of his lethargy. : 
The longer our stay in India, the more active our efforts to 
fluence hersoutward life and her ideals, the more irreconcilable 
appears the a tågonism. The crisis has been visibly nearing 
With every effort on our part to graft West on East. The ideal 
the Eastern state was stability, a stability founded on caste, 
ànd caste was founded on the doctrines of karma and metempsy- 
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For this we have imposed upon her a civilisation Which jg Df i 
founded on religion at all, but on the idea of Progress, ana me ha 
_ | idea of progress is that if you do not keep changing you the m 
| decay. Indian thought is much too catholic rigidly to a ig 
| the idea of change; but in accepting it as a condition of wal ti 
being she claims her right to assimilate it in her own time and e 
in her own way. She fears that if she leaves the Process 4 ve 
the white man she will suffer trie loss of things essential to ie 01 
happiness, and may take into her system much that does no} m 
belong unto her peace. On that point she claims to be the best 
judge. ur 
No; the astonishing thing is not that there is unrest in India m 
but that we have enjoyed so long a period of tranquillity ; that ty | ` t 
forces of aggression and resistance which came into contact with li 
the arrival of the first European adventurers have not broken $ n 
out into more frequent explosions. Alike by our virtues and our 0 
faults, we were the people of all others most calculated fo pre- 8 
Gipitate the crisis. Our ideas of liberty have given India the . 
semblance of freedom, while our love of power-has_withheld the | i 
substance of it; our restlessness has touched her'life at countless i 
points, and again and again, only to blunder through ignorance; B 
science has revolutionised our industries, and India has partici- E 
pated in the revolution ; we have called in question every institu- | W 
tion, divine or human, and we have taken no precaution to prevent ifs 
India imbibing our unrest. In the West capitalism has hada he 
free hand; it has emphasised the commercial character of E of 
civilisation which is nothing if not commercial; we persist in | gr 
making our religion ridiculous, and we have profoundly shocked | lif 
the piety of the Hindu, that nostalgia of the soul which tothe |  & 
man-of practical ideals seems the brand of the weakling. | oy 
I have heard it said that India is freer than any country” ) gr 
the world; and this may be technically true. But our present to 
there—our influence official and unofficial—is a standing Wia | on 
of aggression, just as a strong and antipathetic personality nu |. Shi 
fear, dislike, and may be felt'as oppressive without being 200°? | | gn 
interfering or intentionally disagreeable. Life is not ne 7; 
obedience; it is self-development: and where that goes on | | th 
missively and on sufferance merely, under alien eyes, hee Eg oi 
the malaise of a suppressed function. The European mercha? :, fiai 
planters, lawyers, business men, are to the Oriental the on as ie 
ment of a civilisation devoted to material aims. ‘The official, t i 
the recognised leader of the European community, is for = 


reason the object of attack. He and his class needs must § 
in Oriental eyes as the representative of Western ideals, bo 
| much they may be sporadically tempered by this or tha 
\ sonality. National aspirations—if they exist at all—art? 


ev 
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fo ae f floating at large in individuals and groups outside the circle of 
the Government, independent of it, and potentially hostile. How 
Will much more 18 this the case when the Civil Service of a country 
nde ig the organ of foreign domination | And not only are the func- 
ell. tions of administration, gigantic and laborious, restricted to the 
and external aspects of life, but the personnel creates its own con- 
T ventions, precedents, ideals, and lives by them in a world of its 
her own. No Civil Service can regenerate India. The movement 
Tot must come from outside its ranks, 
best The only way to tame and guide the element of dangerous and 
uncompromising idealism which is being fought atthe cost of 
dia many valuable lives is to meet it with a nobler ideal. It is in 
he ' the dawn of a new spirituality for ourselves and for India that 
vith | , light may be expected to break. It is for those who educate India, 
ken | whether in Government institutions or missionary schools and 
oni colleges, to make education a living organ of national life. We 
mre: gave India, with our customary blind self-confidence, English 
the teachers and English training, assured that they must be the 
‘the best because they were English. These two factors—teacher and 
ig trainmg—have not combined to make Englishmen of Orientals, 
E because the third, the material upon which they operate, is un- 
tici: English; they have proved too often sterile or productive of 
a unwholesome fruit. It is time to readjust the balance between 
an | West and East. Of Western science, of technical training, since 
an India has been forced into competition with the world, it would 
rad be scarcely possible to give her too much; but_the humanities 
aa of India must be rooted in India’s own past, and the centre of __ 
ked |  Stavity of the entire educational system must be shifted to the 
he | He beyond this life, which in a sense transcending pulpit 
— commonplace is the Oriental’s true home. If we let religion die 


grow, It is in the religious plane and that alone that men rise 


nc | 
a to the highest of which they are capable. And in that sphere | 
ses f only is there any hope of union between East and West which 
ay E shall be something more than the uneasy juxtaposition of i incon; | 
ly | | Stullies. ‘There is a common ground of essentials on which Hindu 

p | | d Christian and Mahomedan_may meet. Everyone who has | 
a | the power to make his voice felt should emphasise not in a spirit ; 
nts, oi self-approval the things which divide, but in the spirit of 


di | | Catholic humility and fellowship the things which draw nearer 
| “eed to creed and race to race. It is in the schools and universi- | 
hat E ties that this spirit can chiefly fructify. It would be better to 

dq | | Save education entirely to private enterprise than to cover the À 
Whole land with colleges and schools conforming to one type, = 

eign, efficient, formal, uninspired ; leaving the soul of youth Re 
3 sold and the imagination untouched. Better that education 
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-fshould be in the hands of mystics and dreamers th 
| should be left to the successful examinee. The universitieş ‘ 

India should be the nurse and the shrine of her nobler Patriotig : 
| unstained by blood shed in anger and vindictive hate. The as 
| tion of teacher and pupil in the East is especially sacreq, B 
| instinct, by tradition, the Oriental student walks in the shadow of 
_ his guru as in the presence of a being almost., pe 


an that: 


; rfect in virtue 
and wisdom. That boundless c&pacity for reverence is a rice. 


4 

| less opportunity. I am not so impertinent as to say that it js 

| ignored; but I know, because P have heard it from the lips of 
Indians, that the impression left by English professors is often 

| disappointing—as of average men acting with the average motives 
for the average rewards. If this is a calumny, it proceeds not 

| from malice, but from a worthy jealousy for the teacher’s voe. 


tion. A man should no more go out to the East to teach the 


people because the career is honourable and the pay attractive, 
than he should seek to become a Jesuit because he cannot afford 
` to be a hussar. An inexhaustible enthusiasm not nurtured in 
officialdom is necessary if he is to sustain to the finish his devo- 
tion unabated. An Indian university must embody Indian con- 


ceptions of master and pupil, and the bond between them must | 


be religious. Religion must be the soul of the institution, the 


spirit that animates the common life. And the moral ideal must | 
be not our own, but that of the Indians themselves ; to develop to } 
their highest powers these qualities of self-control, of simplicity, | 
| of frugality, of courtesy, of fraternity and filial piety, of other- ig 
worldliness which the experience of the East rates as most precious | 


in the lives of men. 


r 


| in our own national ideals and educational institutions, it coul 


flourish under European control. I am sure that if we coul 


. { 
serve the spiritual needs of India as well as we have laid w i 


foundations of her enormous wealth, not a hand would be lift? 


against us. India must come to feel that, when disease ani j 


famine have been brought to heel and every benefit of appli? 
science and careful administration shared with her people, 
remain the things of the soul for which we care supremely, v 
that in the spiritual sphere the heart of her people and our ° 
heart beat in a close harmony. 


The position in India is calling for men who can Te 


an 


graduated prospects, are among the dangers of Gorei 
employment. They appeal to the less adventurous, the less T 
duty tends to resolve itself into the performance of a pres’ 


I do not know that such a university could be established by — 7 
l any Government; or, indeed, that, without a profound chang? | 


ther? | 


ally | 
a z ure, ita 
to the height of the Opportunity presented. Security of t2 a 
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real probation was to begin on Indian soil, and that they would 
be tried there not merely by their power of getting through work 
ihat can be measured, but by the impalpable qualities of sympathy 
and understanding, and that failure in those respects meant 
yemoval from office, none but the exceptional, the pre-eminently 
fit, would enter a service so conditioned, and one in which above 
all others the best work cannot possibly be done except from the 
highest of all motives. The sjjuation demands something much 
rarer than the zeal, ability, and firmness of the efficient public 
servant—qualities more difficult to find amongst Englishmen than 
the mens aequa. in arduis, great as are these virtues. A new 
interest in India, not as the respectable road to professional 
honours, but for her own sake; the unselfish zeal of the ideal 
missionary without taint of dogmatic narrowness. No one should 
enter on a career in the Hast without the strongest sense of voca- 
tion for it. Ifsuch men go out to India, we shall be offering her 
spiritual as well as temporal gifts; we shall be receiving, because 
such men alone are ready to receive, her own treasures of thought 
and knowledge ; and they will do more than any other agency to 

save from bloody failure our attempt to rule her millions. If our 
material prosperity has made us too gross to produce this fine 


_ breed of enthusiasts, India will herself produce them. Without 


some fresh infusion of idealism she will still chafe, in spite of her 
prosperity, against the restraint of our rule; as a man feels 
himself not the less a prisoner because the bars of his cage are 
of gold. 

GEOFFREY COOKSON. 
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THE DEFLECTION OF OUR EXPORT \ 

TRADE IN TIME OF WAR 

: 

a 

T'o the April number of this Review I had the honour of con- i 
tributing an article on ‘The Internal Condition of Great Britain í 

in Time of War,’ to which subject I am now permitted by the | I 
Editor to recur. l 

It is usually considered that owing to general conditions of / d 

the balance of power any struggle which may break out at | i 


present amongst the great nations of Europe will develop into | © 
a war between the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. For | | 
we cannot allow France to be finally overwhelmed by Germany, | Y 
lest our own turn should come next. Such at least is the D 
present state of affairs, and will continue to be so as long as the a 
existing interests and grouping of the Great Powers remain q 
what they are now. ; 

That such a war may burst upon us unexpectedly, and from 


| 
an unexpected cause, is amply proved by the speech of Sit p. 
Edward Grey on the 7th of April, when he declared that the | : 
_ Scutari agreement had been reached ‘only just in time to pre: | 
serve that peace amongst the Powers.’ ‘Only just in time! E. 
Such being so it is plain that we must prepare our system of -, 
National Defence, both internal and external, to stand successfully ] d 
the ordeal of such a war. A o 
__ Tt is admitted by all who have studied the question of the n 
internal condition of Great Britain in event of war, that ou f ov 
position, unprepared internally as we are, will be one of extrem? E b 
gravity. For such a war in which all the chief monetary Powe® | tl 
of Europe will be simultaneously involved, so that they can a ! r 
longer draw upon each other for gold in time of crisis a8 ah re 
tofore, has never yet been fought, and will create conditions 17" z 
unprecedented in severity. i 


» 


Every form of our national life will be affected to an alari oe 
degree. The-confusion in banking circles will be extremes | 
the collapse even of the whole system of international credi 


greater or less intensity, is almost certain, leading to wide-spl@ 
mpoverishment and bankruptcies. The confusion in comm 
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and industrial life will be extreme, and many factories must 
close and dismiss, or partially dismiss, their workmen. The 
interruption of our trade, owing to early captures or sinkings, 
by hostile armed liners, of some of our 6000 cargo vessels spread 
over our 100,000 miles of exposed trade routes, and to the fear 
of further captures or sinkings, will play havoc both amongst our 
employing and employed classes. The price of food, owing to 
various war causes, will rise tọ famine heights, and the result 
will be that millions of our people will be forced on to the 
rates. ‘The sudden loss of the markets of Germany, Austria 
and Italy will throw our export trade into confusion, add to 
the banking panic, and throw further multitudes out of work. 
Such will be the state of affairs when war breaks out, if 
nothing be done during peace to guard against and minimise it. 
The preceding picture of our internal condition nowadays 
during a great European war, black though it unfortunately be, 
is based only on the evidence of experts, such as the declarations 


‘of leading banking authorities, or the witnesses before ‘the 


Royal Commission on the supply of food and raw material in 
war time. It is adding together the admitted financial, com- 
mercial and food supply results which makes the picture so 
alarmingly black. But the financial, commercial and food supply 
difficulties hang together and must be considered, not separately, 
but together. 

All this has been admitted in its separate parts time and 
again by those who have studied the question, and is not a 
subject of dispute or argument any longer. So it is not necessary 
to prove it. We may take it for granted and proceed. 

For how long this state of panic, confusion and high prices 
will last it is not possible to say, depending as it will do upon 
so Many causes, such as how long it may take our Navy to 
defeat the hostile navy or navies, and then to clear the ocean 
of commerce-destroyers, how long it will be before trade finds 
new channels, etc. It is estimated by some that the critical 


_ Period will be one of weeks, by others as a period of months; 


but all are agreed that the period of worst crisis will be at 
the Opening of the war. Everything will then depend upon the 
Tapidity with which our Government can take the necessary 
remedial action to prevent panic and restore confidence, safe- 
guard our ocean-borne supplies of food and raw material, and 
assist our export trade to find new channels. If we can only 
Set a breathing time to do this, all may end well. A breathing 
time is what we shall want, and such should be our first aim 
‘preparation. We shall require therefore the instant application | 
of remedial measures, and this promptitude can only be hoped 
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by the Committee of Imperial Defence for instant Production» | 
event of European war. ln 
In the April number’ of this Review these mat 
considered, with the exception of the measures req 
enabling our export trade, which will be suddenly lost by th 
closing of the belligerent markets, promptly to find a 
channels. Promptitude will be the essence of the CaSe, 80 ag 
to minimise panic and restore cepfidence as quickly as Possible, 


ters We, 
Ulred for 


In this connexion I would venture to put forward the following { 
considerations. 1 
The instantaneous consequence of the breaking out of War 
will be that we shall at once lose the following export trade, 
using the 1911-12 figures ) 
£ 

To Germany . . . . . 57,500,000 worth 
To Austria À ; 3 $ ; 6,000,000 ,, J 

To Italy . É ; > ; z 14,500,000 ,, 

Total. . . . £78,000,000 


This works out to a rough monthly average of about 6,500,0001,, 
or a rough weekly average of about 1,500,000/., which will 
‘require to be at once deflected. 

On the outbreak of war, therefore, there will be during the 
first month about 6,500,0001. worth of British goods which have | 
been manufactured ? for the markets of the Triple Alliance but | 
which cannot be sent there. And the factories concerned will | 
be manufacturing another 6,500,0001. worth of similar goods, : 
and must go on manufacturing at a similar rate, or come to | 
half-time, or close down and dismiss their workmen. So that 
obviously one of the very first problems which will confront us 
in war time will be to find at once new markets for this 6,500,000 | 
worth of British goods, markets which can be reached by com i 
paratively safe trade routes. wi 

This should not be a very difficult problem if it is prop’) | 
considered and arranged for beforehand. But if it is not prop a f 
considered beforehand it will be difficult suddenly to deie” | 
6,500,0002. worth of merchandise, or thereabouts, into x a 
channels. . the | 

There will be plenty of channels available, owing t, se | 

‘simultaneous loss by the nations of the Triple Alliance of for | 

greater part of their own over-sea trade; but the questa | 
us will be, how can we best and with least loss and ws the t ] 
unnecessary competition at once fill the gaps thus caused 12 E 
commerce of the world? rf 

= „> ‘The Internal Condition of Great Britain in Time of War,’ by Maio ste ee! 
_L, Murray. $ es! 
* Manufactured or partially manufactured. 
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1 in j Of the world’s carrying trade 45 per cent. is done under the 
British Flag, so that we shall have an enormous initial advantage 
ety | in the deflection of trade during war time, if we make such 
for inquiries beforehand as will prevent our merchants being taken 
the py surprise and enable us to make the most of our carrying 
dew trade advantage at once. 
RS In considering this matter of the instant deflection of our 
ble, trade with the Triple Allianc® I have not been able to avail 
ing myself of previous inquiries into the question, as I am not 
aware of the existence of any such. The attempt must therefore 
War be regarded as a tentative one, a rough idea for future elaboration 
de, by better pens than mine.* Owing to limits of space it is 


proposed here merely to take the German trade as an illustration, 
for all that is said about Germany applies also to Austria and to 
Italy. 

The German export trade is roughly 440,000,000/., of which 
70 per cent., or, in round figures, 300,000,000l., is sea-borne 
trade. Of this 25 per cent., or about 75,000,000I., is carried in 


I, British ships, all of which Germany will obviously lose; 50 per 
vill cent., or about 150,000,0001., is carried in German ships, most of 

which trade she ought to lose also; the rest, another 25 per cent., 
the or 75,000,000/., is carried in neutral ships. With high freights 
ave enough of the scarce neutral shipping might perhaps be got to 
but carry an extra 10 per cent., say 30,000,000/. more, making 


100,000,000/. in all. This is probably the utmost neutral shipping 


she could get in addition, for out of the 45,000,000 tons of the 
to world’s mercantile marine 30,000,000 tons, or two-thirds, will 
hat belong to the six belligerent Powers, leaving only one-third 


neutral. And most of this will be urgently required elsewhere. 


us 
ih „ Plainly, therefore, neutral shipping will be very scarce and 
n° freights very high. So shipping for 10 per cent. extra seems 


a reasonable maximum amount to assume. Accordingly, it 
appears that out of her 300,000,000/. worth of sea-borne trade 
Germany should lose something approaching 200,000,0001., 
100,000,0001. being carried in war by neutral ships. The 
200,000,000/. worth thus lost by Germany it will be for France, 
and for us, and for neutrals to supply, and surely we ought to be 


be | able, owing to our vast mercantile marine, to supply 78,000,000. 
he Worth of it, enough to make good to us the loss of the markets 
fot of the Triple Alliance. 

ya These very round figures are of course merely given as a 


Tough indication of the probable trend of things. 

This position of Germany seems at first glance a very bad 
Q . . . . 
Rapidity of deflection will be so important that this rough idea is put 
forward in the tees ane may be improved upon, so as to become an aid 
Wards the desired rapidity. 
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one, but it is not quite so bad as it seems. She will have i 
about 100,000,000. sea-borne trade and probably about the wat 
amount of land-borne trade; in round figures about 200,000,009). 
or a little less than half her original trade. At least that js ver 
roughly how it appears. But considering that a great part 7 
her industrial manhood will be mobilised for a war on both her 
east and west frontiers, thus easing the unemployment caused 
by war, and that a vast amount @f money will be Spent in the 
country in maintaining that huge mobilisation during the War 
and as she is nearly self-supporting as regards food and onl 
and iron, she will probably, with the aid of all the thorough 
preparation she is reputed to have made, be able to get along 
fairly well for a time. So that the loss of about half her total 
trade will apparently not affect her belligerent power to any 
very great extent till after a considerable time has elapsed, 

Owing to our strategic position across the gateways of her 
trade, Germany should lose two-thirds of her sea-borne commerce, 
The German trade with Russia we probably could not supply, 
as the routes through the Baltic and Black Seas will be too 
dangerous, but we ought to be ready to supply at once a great 
deal of her lost trade with France and other foreign countries, 
especially America and the East. 

With regard to our own position, the great firms engaged in 
those trades of ours which are most concerned should go carefully 
into the question of the exports to the Triple Alliance’ which 
they will instantly lose, and of the places where a compensating 
demand for their goods will arise, directly war breaks out, owing 
to the non-arrival of the heretofore existing German supplies. 
Our exports. to Germany, according to the 1911-12 figures, 


are : 
£ 
Coalandecoke. . . . : : ; 4,180,000 
Cotton yarn and manufacture. ; A 8,036,000 
ete fe eee ee Sg 34000 
Mia chinonytan se totes omc hes . 1,934,000 
Metals and manufactures. 7 3 : 2,636,000 
Ships and boat Qh ath Ge Sea ey ee ery OD 
Crete ee = {9501000 
Yarn, woollen and worsted . 7 see 3,626,000 
Yarn, alpaca and other . . . . . 1,770,000 
Woollen and worsted manufactures . ` 2,398,000 
Re-exports F 2 3 : : 18,135,000 
Sundries i 5 z ; : ‘ . 7,692,000 


eae 
i ; £57,418,000 


or, say, roughly about 1,000,000). worth of goods per we : 
_ -Looking only at the import and export returns it wou 
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in Germany,’ could take all the goods that we send to Germany, 
for Germany sends us about as much machinery, cotton and 
woollen manufactures, etc., as we send to her. But in reality 
jt will be extremely unwise to rely upon our home market for 
this purpose. For, owing to the causes already specified, the 
confusion in banking, commercial and industrial circles in this 
country at the outbreak of war will be almost beyond description, 
and there will certainly be a g®at paucity of buyers, for everyone 
will hoard, and no one will buy anything that he can possibly help 
buying. So that reliance must not be placed upon a shrinking 
home market, but upon neutral markets, to absorb that weekly 
1,000,000]. worth or so of goods which have to be deflected at 
once from the lost market of Germany. 

Taking a rough weekly average, we shall have in our ports 
ready to start for Germany on the day that war is declared : 


£ 
Coal and coke . A 3 z 80,000 worth 
Cotton yarn and manufacture . : . 155,000 ,, 
Machinery f : 5 3 : > 38,000 
Metals and manufactures 5 : S 50,000 ,, 
Ships and boats ; é : ; a 45,000 ,, 
Wool : : ; 3 ; : vn rog OOO meas 
Yarn, wool and worsted . 3 : . 70,000 ,, 
Yarn, alpaca and other . ; : 5 34,000 ,, 
Woollen and worsted manufacture . 3 46,000 ,, 
Re-exports F ; i 5 . 850,000 ,, 
Sundries . 3 4 x i . 148,000 , 


Where is all that to be sent to? Is it to lie up in our ports 
whilst lengthy inquiries are being made? Or is it to be sent 
off hurriedly somewhere on chance of being sold even at great 


_ loss or perhaps not at all? Or is it to be at once sent off to 


previously carefully thought out destinations where it will exactly 
supply the former demand for German goods of the same 
description? 4 
Obviously the last is the only sensible method, the only 
one worthy of a practical nation such as ours. But that can only 
be done if the whole matter is carefully and thoroughly considered 
beforehand. So much seems plain enough. à 
It seems equally plain that it will not be sufficient for each 
Merchant or manufacturer to think the matter out for himself 
and determine where he will send his own goods to fill the gap 
left by Germany. For obviously several might settle on the 
Same place and start an unnecessary competition, at great loss, 
or the German gap there. The loss of nearly two-thirds of 
ermany’s sea-borne trade will leave gaps large enough for all 
‘ Given time, the firms concerned would doubtless arrange the necessary 
deflection, but rapidity is necessary. The suggestion here is an aid to the 
required rapidity. 
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our exports deflected from the German market, without an 
overlapping and competition. The wisest course wil] 
be for the chief firms engaged in our German export 


Y such 


th Creforg 
trade to 


arrive at some definite agreement amongst themselves in each 
trade, as to how, in event of war, they will divide up among : 
themselves the gaps left in French and neutral commerce i li 
the non-arrival of about two-thirds of the German supp! I 
Each firm should in such agreéinent take a fair Proportion of : 
the safer routes, such as to France or Spain, and a fair Proportion 
of the more dangerous routes, such as the North Sea, Mediter. t 
ranean or South Atlantic. Such a trade arrangement, while not h 
very easy, does not seem to present insuperable difficulties, as p 
the gap left by Germany will be so large, and in war time t 
British firms will not wish to compete against each other but n 
to assist each other, pro bono publico. t 
So far the matter, in such a bald preliminary statement of 
the case, seems simple enough; but there are many compli- c 
cations which render it a good deal more difficult in reality. n 
The first of these complications is the question of the relative tl 
security or danger of the trade routes, infested as they will be — fe 
by the armed German merchantmen whose trade has been lost. I 
In the Gold Medal Naval Prize Essay of the Royal United | f 
Service Institution for 1918, Commander Dewar with grat | s 
clearness puts it thus :—‘ The Hamburg-American and Nord- a 
deutscher Lloyd own no less than 40 per cent. of the total f 
shipping of the empire and are loyal supporters of Article 23 of X 
the German Law of the 13th of J une, 1873, by which shipowners ; 
must place their vessels at the disposal of the Government from y 
the date of mobilisation for war. Companies, too, which receiwè SI 
mail subsidies, must be completely manned, both on deck and 
below, by officers and men who have served in the Germa 
Imperial Navy, or by German subjects who have agreed to serv j ‘ 
in the event of the ship being requisitioned by the Government E? 
Presumably this applies to the whole of the Hamburg-Ameri™h | = 
and Norddeutscher Lloyd lines. Germany stoutly asserts ie | M 
right to convert merchant ships into men-of-war on the Ma | 
seas, and the effectiveness of such policy will largely depend a E I 
the training and discipline of the personnel. A coup ae E y 
12-pounders are easily stowed, and can be quickly mour i E o 
and they are just as effective for holding up an pa ! 
merchantman as a couple of 12-inch. The difficulty of dispo f al 
of the prizes can be settled by a tin of gun-cotton in the bilges- 7 bi 
‘The German merchant marine is available as a weap? a p 
war, and being largely centralised in one or two hands 18 =i b 


more closely allied to the Navy than is the case with our °” 
far-flung merchant fleet.’ 
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I have quoted this illuminating passage af length because it 
js important that we should fully recognise the powerful instru- 
ment for commerce-destruction which Germany possesses in 
her great Hamburg-American and Norddeutscher fleet of armed 
liners, and because the majority of people do not yet fully 
recognise it. For it is plain that a few fast armed liners, with 
their bunkers and holds full of coal, and their steerage accom- 
modation for prisoners, may d®immense damage on any trade 
route before they can be hunted down. And then up will go 
the rates of war insurance on that route or routes to prohibition 
heights, and up will go prices. All of which proves that no 
purely mercantile consideration of the deflection of our export 
trade to Germany, etc., in war time will be satisfactory without 
naval expert advice as to the relative danger of the alternative 
trade routes’ which the merchant may be contemplating. 

The question of the respective danger of the trade routes 
can be minimised, but not altogether avoided, by a scheme of 
national indemnity against war risks of shipping, combined with 
the utmost possible extension of the altogether admirable scheme 
for arming merchant vessels recently initiated by the Admiralty. 
It will, however, be difficult to provide guns and train gunners 
for all the 10,000 British ships, the great majority of which are 


slow tramps. Also national indemnity we have not yet got, 6-77” 


and even when we get it the necessity will be as great as ever 
for combined mercantile and naval consideration as to the safest 
routes on to which to deflect our trade wherever there is a choice. 
Another difficulty is that of obtaining and collating accurate 
information regarding the extent and distribution of the German 
supplies to neutral countries of those articles which we ourselves 
export to Germany and of which we desire to prepare the deflec- 
tion. This information may be to a certain extent in the hands of 
each trade concerned, but to a certain extent only, and not nearly 
in sufficient detail to form the basis of a great trade deflection 
directly war breaks out. This information can, however, no 
doubt be obtained by our commercial attachés and by the 
members of our consular service in the countries concerned, 
and collated at the headquarters of our consular service in 
London or at the Admiralty. The deflection of our trade in 
War time requires therefore mercantile plus naval plus consular 
Consideration. =e fe 
Another difficulty lies in the increasing strain and specialis- 
ation and ‘ srooviness’ of modern business life, which renders 
Usiness men disinclined to give the time necessary to consider 
Properly any matter not actually and visibly connected with their 
USiness routine. This was well illustrated in the interesting 
nual Financial Review of The Times of the 12th of January, 
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accounting for the financia“ panic in Vienna at the outbreak i 
0 


the Balkan War. ‘When war seemed to be at hanq the wh a! 
c : a ol F 
business structure came down with a crash! The banks y e 
the first to lose their heads. There is no greater fallacy E i 
to suppose that nowadays bankers and business men a n 
sound judges of politics. In days gone by, when life fe ot 
slower and the network of cemmunications less bewildering 
business men may have had tifne to reflect upon the “gener st 
course of events. But to-day bankers and business men are | m 
absorbed in the pursuit of their immediate interests that they ‘ae 
have little time and less inclination to reflect upon the larger m 
aspect of things.’ This quotation is here given as an outside d 
opinion illustrating the difficulty under consideration by what | fi 
actually happened this year amongst business men in Vienna, d 
‘The all-absorbing business routine is a peace routine demanding al 
every moment of available time, and cannot be long interrupted p 
by consideration of war conditions which it is optimistically al 
hoped will never arise. It would be a waste of business time a 
in the eyes of most. What is everybody’s business, such as of 
National Defence and industrial war preparation, is nobody's |, te 
business and is left by the busy man to the State, for he has yn o 
not time to bother about possible war conditions. That all this te 
is true is amply proved by the fact that though it is admitted | i 
by all that our credit system requires strengthening for war; — a 
that extraordinary measures, beyond purely naval ones, are a 
required for the protection of our terribly vulnerable commer | i 
at the beginning of war when it will have to look after itself; | A 
and that some internal organisation is required to minimise the | it 
evil of the price of food being driven up to famine heights—althoug |i in 
all these things are admitted, yet nobody bothers his head about W y 
them. During the recent acute Montenegrin crisis, when te 
peace of Europe hung trembling in the balance, ore harig | ae 
heard or read any mention of these matters, vitally importot E t 
to business men though they might so easily and so shortly bae | to 
become. 1 E i 
From all of which it follows, and it will probably be gene® | t 
agreed, that our business men, if left to themselves, Wi! A | ae 
undertake the detailed inquiries necessary in peace aS ê P { d 
liminary for the prompt deflection of our trade with the 72 | n 


Alliance in war. The utmost that they can spare time +h 
4s to give evidence as to their own trade before a Comm” 9 
if required, and when the facts have been collated by & i 
Committee, and thus been made collectively available A 
to frame their contingent war business policy upon the a 
‘The chief firms concerned in each trade might perhaps i 

go a little further and agree with each other so as t° 
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unnecessary loss and competition durin 
Further than that we cannot expect ther 
preparation for deflection of our expo 
Alliance markets during war should be 
of the fact that the State must take th 
or appointing such a Committee. 
Considering the greatness of the interests which will be at 
stake, 78,000,000/. of exports@and the livelihood of all the 
multitude of working men engaged in producing them, it does 
not seem too much to ask or to hope that such a committee 
may be appointed. For theastability of our financial aud in- 
dustrial system will depend upon the happenings during the 
first few critical weeks of European war. Everything will 
depend upon our ability to minimise the unavoidable financial 
and industrial panic. If we can minimise the panie by such 
prompt and efficacious methods as will restore confidence—then 
all will be well. If not, then we shall have to face a financial 
and industrial cataclysm such as it is appalling even to think 
of, and the dire consequences of which it is impossible to con- 
template. One of the most important of such measures to restore 
confidence will be to obviate the loss of the hostile markets by the 
instant deflection of our lost export trade into other channels 
previously carefully considered and arranged. It is therefore 
impossible to over-estimate the probable importance of the work 
of such a committee. To appoint one is the least we can do. 
Such a committee will do its work well or ill according to 
its composition and the atmosphere by which it is surrounded. 
As regards its place of assembly, it seems fairly obvious that 
it should sit at the Admiralty, because only in an atmosphere, 
in an environment, of constant war preparation will it do its 
Work with the required whole-heartedness and enthusiasm. As 
Tegards numbers, the smaller the better, and probably one 
naval officer and two of our commercial attachés or officials of 
e consular service would be sufficient. Its procedure would be 
take the required opinions and evidence of all the chief 
rms concerned in the export trade to Germany, Austria and 
aly, and to call for, collect and collate reports from our 
Consular service in France and neutral countries regarding the 
demand in their districts for, over-sea goods ‘ made in Germany, 
nearly two-thirds of which will suddenly fail to arrive in war 
time, and the deficiency in which we shall hope to supply. The 
Vidence thus collected, the results thus arrived at, should not 
im published, as this might be offensive to the Powers of the 
riple Alliance, but should be available for reference by the 
“porting firms concerned. Such firms might be further invited 
9 study the results arrived at, and to distribute by agreement 
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( 
amongst themselves certain channels of deflection so a ieee 
overlapping and undesirable competition at time of meee E y 
crisis. Such a committee should be a permanent one, in long] if 
to keep up to date and in touch with the ever-changing conn z o 
of international commerce. long 

Beyond this bare outline of the functions of such a trad c 
deflection committee it is not desirable to venture. iat : T 
committee, when appointed, w&l arrange its own procedure a tl 
get matters into shape pretty soon. w 

It is not proposed in this article to confuse the issue by th 
entering into the vexed question whether or not it Will be 
necessary to divert in such a war our great Suez Canal traffic pr 
round the Cape. In view of the rapidly growing naval power | de 
of Austria and of Italy there is much to be said on both sides, i 
It will be only referred to here in regard to the deflection of p 
our coal trade with the Triple Alliance. One_thing.is.certain— = 
namely, that the Suez Canal route.in front. of the. Austrian ani | | 

: s . ; p 
Italian Navies will be a very dangerous route, and will only of 
be a possible route if a scheme of national indemnity for war th 
risks of shipping be in actual operation. Even with a scheme | fa 
of national indemnity in working order it is highly probable, | g 
indeed, almost certain, that a large proportion of our ships which er 
use the Suez Canal in peace will prefer in war the longer and th 
safer Cape route—all those indeed who are able to afford the po 
time and whose coal bunkers are capable of the longer voyage. fir 
‘So much seems fairly sure. | wi 

In this connexion a suggestion may perhaps be ventured | 
on as regards the deflection of our coal trade with the Tripe | de: 
Alliance. As things are, if war comes, and a considerable pan reg 
of our Suez Canal traffic be diverted round the Cape, there Wi of 
be the most awful confusion and congestion of vessels, owing 2a paa 
absence of additional coaling facilities for the great ne | ex 
extra steamers that will come crowding in one after the aa r 
clamouring for coal that they cannot obtain. More ee S 
facilities will be at once required and a great amount o ‘ean He : 
coal. We scnd at present to Germany, Austria and Italy r il al 

),500,0001. worth of coal annually, or a rough avers È 
0,0007. weekly. All this demand will stop at once the M4, | 1 
War breaks out. Part of it, the smokeless part -of it, ' > 
 tequired by our Navy and probably secured under the aa% f 
pre-emption, but what is to be done with the rest? - t astin fre, 
be required at home, for owing to the commercial.a jemi! | by 


confusion produced. by the outbreak of war, the industrial’ pat | Ro 
for coal at home will be not greater, but less, than dune a | 
_ There remains, however, the sudden and clamant te ay 
extra coal that will automatically arise on the Cape ee 
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that all our coal supplies ready to be sent to Germany, Austria, 
Italy, can, the instant war breaks out, be deflected to the ports 
of the Cape route with certainty of a market. 

All such questions, however, will be for the Trade Deflection 
Committee to work out, so need not be further referred to here. 
This coal illustration is merely used because it is so obvious 
that one can in this single cass venture upon prognostication 
without the detailed evidence and collated Inquiries which all 
the other trades will require. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the round figures 
previously given as an idea of the basis of the work of a trade 
deflection committee must be regarded as a very rough 
indication only, or as a sign pointing to something like the 
probable trend of events in war. I particularly wish to guard 
myself against even the appearance of the folly of prophecy. 
War being the reciprocal action of so many contending forces, 
physical and mental, no calculation can be more than a balance 
of probabilities and there is no such thing as certitude. Amidst 
the fog, the gloom, the great uncertainty which shrouds the 
future in any warlike calculation, and especially in such a 
gigantic and totally unprecedented struggle as that between the 
great monetary Powers of the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 
the utmost that can be hoped is to see a faint gleam of light 
Pointing to the truth of reality, and then to follow this gleam 
firmly and prepare accordingly. That is the view which I would 
wish the reader to take of the round figures previously used. 

The question of the preparation required for the rapid 
deflection of our trade to the belligerent markets has to be 
regarded further.as an important part of the general question 
of the internal condition of Great Britain in event of European 
war. The immense importance of this question must be my 
excuse for again referring to it. ; 

No war has ever yet been fought in the whole history of the 
orld by any State which even remotely resembled the industrial 
ation of Great Britain to-day. The industrial position of our 
sland State, entirely dependent on sea-borne trade for the work 
nd food of: its people, is absolutely unique in history. And 
's State of ours is ruled by a working class majority—that is to 
aY, by the people who will least understand the cause of the war, 
Nt who will most feel the hardships thereof. 

i was not so during our last great struggle, that for the 
Tedom of Europe against Napoleon, for then we were ruled 
J a tried and resolute aristocracy, and the people had practically 
ao votes. Yet even then, as Napier in his History of the Penin- 
Sular Wap points out : ‘ Pauperism, and its sure attendant crime, 
pete Spreading over the land, and the population was fast 
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splitting into two classes—the one rich and arbitrary, the an) if 
poor and- discontented; the former composed of t Othe 


hoso’ Who | 


profited, the latter of those who suffered, by the war’ ti 
nowadays this latter class, or rather classes, are our ruler p a 
swingers of the pendulum, the arbiters of war Or peace, 7 § z 
resistance or. of. weak submission to our foes. Tt is T m fa 
attempting to disguise from ourselves that it is the vine A a 
classes who suffer most hardship during war, that is to say i 
majority of the voters. And from that undoubted fact follon ex 
this further fact, that if to-day we are to be able to Wage 4 re 
great war, we must be able to minimise the hardships caused fo 
[y the war so as to render them tolerable, and not intolerabla of 
fo our ruling democracy, to our toiling millions. Work and ar 
food at reasonable prices for the people the State must be abe | th 
to guarantee in war-time, or it cannot fight even the most jut | bi 
of wars. That is axiomatic under the industrial conditions of | su 
to-day. The internal organisation of Great Britain in accordane | th 
with its unique industrial conditions, therefore, becomes an| Fe 
absolutely indispensable part of any reasoned plan of National | pr 
Defence. bu 
. So far everyone will probably agree—and yet—and yet—the | los 
years pass, crisis follows crisis, narrow escape from war follows | ™ 
harrow escape, and—nothing is done. We are to-day juts j 7 
unprepared internally for war as we were ten years ago. şi 
For the last fifteen years I have given special attention fo} eS 
this internal aspect of modern war, and the more on® considers ot 
the matter the more impressed one becomes with its supren? | 3 
importance in regard to the conditions of the present and future. | ae 
‘And the more astonishingly inconceivable appears that val pr 
extreme of apathy, and causeless, thoughtless optimism ie ae 
allows us to go on gaily ignoring the essentials of our conditio: | in 
and thereby begging for, inviting disaster. eas wate Te 
We have hitherto been marvellously lucky in avila go | an 

we have had escape after escape, object-lesson after object- a | g 
respite after respite, and we even ‘only just in time e iel pu 
from war this very year. But we cannot expect to go 02 wee in 
Fate in this reckless manner for ever, and yet escape retri er} co 

Well may our enemies smile and say ‘Quos deus V“ P 

prius dementat.’ a oll thi 
The internal organisation that is absolutely require re ta 


ubl: | 
E of ? 
eal Te” 
rene! 


so easily be done, would entail no expense, 00 
would interfere in no way whatever with the everyday 
community during peace. All that is necessary is & 
nition of the facts, and the careful preparation g 
measures for prompt application during war. appre 

Then why, why do we not make these simple prep” 
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jf they will cost nothing and give no trouble to anyone? The 
answer is difficult, but seems to lie between two causes—firstly 
that our politicians are able in peace to take only a peace view, 
and not a war view, of war matters; secondly, that the public, 
with few exceptions, has not really yet grasped or realised our 
true position. This I believe to be due to the following reason. 
The constituent parts of the question of our internal condition 
during European war have not been put forward together but 
separately. Papers have been read and lectures delivered by 
experts on such subjects as consols in a‘great war, banking 
reserves in a great war, commerce protection in a great war, 
food supply in a great war, and so on, but owing to exigencies 
of space and time each subject has had to be treated separately 
and not conjointly. So that the net result of all these questions, 
the general internal condition which will result from their com- 
bined effects, has in all its aspect of real gravity not been 
sufficiently put before the public. In this matter also our Press, 
the public instructor, cannot be acquitted of neglect or blame. 
For instance, it is obvious that the financial confusion and 
probable banking panic will be very difficult to deal with alone, 
but will be aggravated by commercial confusion due to the sudden 
loss of the, belligerent markets and the delayed arrival of raw 
materials for. our factories owing to the absence of national 
indemnity, also by civil tumults due to the famine price of food. 
Similarly the civil tumults due to the famine price of food will 
be aggravated by the panic and financial confusion, by the loss 
of our exports to the hostile markets, by the delayed arrival 
of ships bringing fresh supplies, etc. Again, the war insurance 
tates for shipping will ‘be aggravated by the financial breakdown 
and commercial confusion, by the civil tumults due to the famine 
Price of food, by all such matters which intensify panic or fear 
or uncertainty. Thus every one of these constituents of the 
Internal situation will act and re-act on each other, in a regular 
network of cause and effect which it is impossible to disentangle 
and which must therefore be considered as a whole, as one 
Sreat question, and which should always be so presented to the 
Public. That question I would call ‘the banking-commercial- 
'ndustrial-food-supply question,’ or more shortly ‘the internal- 
Condition question.’ ; ; : K 
The deflection of our trade dealt with in this article is 
therefore plainly part of the banking question, part of the 
commerce-protection question, part of the food-supply question, 
48 Influenced by and influencing each of them. _For example, 
è greater the financial confusion, the more difficult it is to 
ain money or credit, the more important it becomes that 


ae Merchants should be able to sell at once without undue loss what 
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they have ready to sell, i.e. the goods originally 


; een 808 ready 4 

the Triple Alliance markets. Otherwise they wil] have t Gi a 
to draw out any reserves they may have at the banks and ae tl 
intensify the banking panic, or failing that, will have to q tl 
or partially close their works and add more out-of-work tai ci 
to intensify the food-supply difficulties. Therefore, whater. 
measure be adopted to remedy or palliate one of these constituent ! : 
of the internal-condition questign will also be helpful ag regan k 
all the others, and will benefit not only one class of our country. _ * 
men but all classes. ii 

For the convenience of any reader or readers who may feel b 
inclined to help in the effort to put forward this question of 1 
the internal organisation of Great Britain for war, yet has w y 
specially studied the subject, I will finish this article by sum. | a 
marising the constituent parts conjointly. They are: W 

I. The financial confusion and even perhaps the breakdown | ir 
of the international system of credit, due to the great monetary fo 
powers of the world (except the United States) being simul. | bi 
taneously engaged in war. A banking panic may well follow, ad | a 
probably will. It is well known that our gold reserve, varying | w 
from 3} to 4} per cent. of deposits, is quite insufficient to meet | o 
such a strain, as has often been stated by leading banking | a 
authorities. As Sir Robert Giffen put it in 1908, ‘ The conclusion 0 
then is that the banking position is one of real danger in event | ox 
of a great war.’ And ‘on the nature and effects of a gret | E 
banking panic there is no need to enlarge. Apart from the | ci 
miseries resulting to depositors and shareholders who ae | m 
suddenly impoverished, there is no more potent cause of bank- : 
ruptcy and unemployment.’ saint 

In the April number of this Review I suggested that ® ee | 5 
Treasury and Bankers’ Committee should be appointed to one | 
how best to fortify our credit system for war and to prepare! rit 
emergency plan to be deposited with the Committee of Impe | ot 
Defence till required. Seen 2 IO l th 

II. The second great danger to be guarded against eal | 
interruption of our over-sea supplies of food and raw m? gi Ea 
by fear -of capture or sinking. Owing to recent alteration iy | : 
our naval strength relative to other Powers, and ev? a] a 


Germany, it is admitted that during the first few weeks oe 
our commerce will have to look practically after itself. 
any day we have about 6000 vessels scattered over post 
miles of exposed trade routes, ships and cargoes WO tes j 
200,000,0001. Under these conditions war insurance 1 ¢ the? 
rise to prohibitive heights and the slow tramps—many sy 


at least—that bring the majority of our cargoes, wl f 
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be interrupted, and a large part of our working classes will be 
thrown out of work. This will intensify the banking panic, 
the commercial confusion, and the food-supply difficulty. Tt 
can be prevented. 

The suggestion in the April number of this Review was that 
a joint Admiralty and Lloyds’ Committee be appointed to draw 
up a scheme of national indemnity, and deposit it with the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence tillerequired. 

III. The third great danger is that the price of food in war 
time will rise to ‘famine heights,’ as stated by the witnesses 
before the Royal Commission of 1903. We have about 7,000,000 
men, women, and children in normal poverty in our great cities 
who could not pay such a price, to whom must be added 
another 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 more for those thrown out of work 
wholly or partially by the war, making about 10,000,000 souls 
in all who will not be able to pay the famine war price for 
food. Soon after the opening of war this vast multitude will 
begin to pour on to the rates. The guardians of the poor are 
accustomed to deal with 24 per cent. of the population—they 
will have to deal with 80 per cent. This can be done if, and 
only if, a suitable organisation be arranged beforehand. Such 
an organisation can be arranged. Before the Royal Commission 
on Raw Material and Food Supply I gave an outline of such a 
one, approved by the Council of the Associated Guardians of 
England and Wales. Failing such organisation we must expect 
civil tumults, which will intensify the banking panic and com- 
mercial and industrial confusion. 

The suggestion is a joint Local Government Board and Poor 
Law Guardians’ Committee, to draw up a scheme for such an 
organisation and deposit it with the Committee of Imperial 

efence till. required. 

IV. The deflection of our trade with Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, and such a Committee as outlined in this article, or some 
other scheme to obtain rapidity of deflection, promptitude being 

© essence of the case. 

The explosive forces of disorder underlying every modern 
democracy must be most carefully considered and guarded 
Gainst. From the strikes of recent years we have learned that, 
ĉven if we did not know it before. Also the political organisation 
Ol the working classes is now so powerful that, if the hardships 
of üropean war should prove too intolerable, they will be able to 
Press for peace and submission to our foes with political power 
Rot easy to resist. So that those hardships must be rendered 


lerable and not intolerable to them in war by careful organi- 
This will be done if I., 
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require emergency measures for the preservation of ord : 
the absence of our Regular Army on the Continent, 5 er during 
enrolment of a very strong force of special constables aa as the | 
The most critical period will be during the E 3 
following the opening of war, before we have had tial eg 
ourselves to the new war conditions. Everything ef: 
depend upon the promptitude and efficiency with which i then 
measures are brought into operatjon to minimise panic aa 
confidence. Promptitude and efficiency will depend u "estore 
extent of previous consideration and preparation. If a result | 
space be thus obtained, things may settle down into new. 
channels. Therefore the careful preparation in peace of at 
breathing space in war is what we ought to aim at. In this at b 
it has been endeavoured to suggest such a method of repi 
_ Such preparation as I have here suggested will not cost a sain 7 
m peace. That is the great point. And it will fairly meet ts | 
case, not perfectly of course, but fairly well, which is about the | 
most we can hope for at present. The great point is that it wil | 
cost not a penny. For after many years’ consideration I have | 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that more ambitious and far | 
reaching schemes of preparation, however advantageous and desir- | 
able in themselves, will stand no chance against the ‘Treasury | 
non possumus.’ Yet internal preparation we must have | 
Therefore we must be satisfied with such preparatory measures | 
as will cost nothing, yet will fairly meet the case. Then we may | 
reasonably hope, and ask, and press for their adoption, not next | 
year but this year, before another European crisis comes upon ts i 
which may not end so peacefully as the last. | 
In conclusion I would most earnestly beg the reader to reflect 
upon the immense importance of this question of the intema! | 
organisation of Great Britain for war, and to do what in im | 
lies to help to bring public opinion to demand that such organist j 
tion shall be brought into actual ‘ being.’ Lest otherwise voter | 
evil befall us, and we and our children live to regret it bitterly l 
Every man of us, rich or poor, is equally concerned for bis we 
sake, for that of his family, and for that of the State, to seo! 2 E 
during peace every possible precaution is taken to minimis’ "| 
event of war, the internal risk. | 
Srewart L. MORM“ | 
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LAND REFORM AND THE CHANCELLOR 


LORD LANSDOWNE has done a great service in placing before the 
country, with his customary clarity and precision, the Unionist 
policy of Land Reform. It is not a novel policy, nor hastily 
devised as an offset to Mr. Lloyd George’s threatened land 
campaign, as it pleases that imaginative politician to declare. 
It has been pressed for years by that single-minded son of the 
soil, Mr. Jesse Collings, and by the Rural League. It was 
brought prominently before the electors in 1910 by a Com- 
mittee of which I was Chairman, and in the records of 
this Committee there is evidence offered by candidates, 
practically unanimous, of the powerful part it played in 
the rural, constituencies in the General Election of 1910. The 
principle behind it has, within the past few years, been embodied 
in Bills introduced by private members in the Lords and in the 
Commons. It dates even further back; for it is the policy which 
the Unionist Party has appliéd to Ireland for more than a quarter 
of a century, changing the face of that country, reviving its spirit 
of self-reliance, self-support, and enterprise. Er 
There arə no complexities or limitations in the Unionist 
policy; it neither prescribes nor proscribes any form of land 
tenure. Realising, in common with all parties, that the only 
method of grappling with the admitted evils of the agricultural 
position is the repopulation of the rural areas and the extensive 
tesuscitation of tillage and increase of intensive culture, it refuses 
to close up any pathway to the land, least of all that which has 
in all countries proved the solution of the land problem—namely, 
Ownership. But while we hold that in an increase of peasant 
Proprietary lies the ultimate and most efficient remedy, we would 
Place no obstacles in the way of tenancy, while there are parts 
of the country where large tenancy is both desirable and success- 
ful. The nature of the tenure should be left to the free choice 
of the individual ; that free choice being secured to the individual 
applicant for ownership of a small holding by the advance of 
the, whole of the purchase money, Or such part as will leave 
Mtact his necessary capital for development purposes. 
The Radical policy is neither so respectable in its pedigree 
273 
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nor so scientifically generous in its scope. It is of mod 1 
G f: EIT: ern j 
extraction, the product of opportunist theory, a complete rever 
of the sturdy individualism of the old Liberal creed. te 
traditional foe of tenancy has become the slavish and tyranny, 
advocate of it, so far as the humble members of our democran, 
are concerned. Liberalism now pins its faith to landlordism 
and particularly to present County Council landlordism and 
future State landlordism. In pra&ice it rejects individual owner. 
ship, and looks for rural regeneration to the creation of a Tacs | 
of tenants who may work the soil but may never hope to own it 
and who shall exist in a condition of dependence which genera. 
tions of Liberals have vigorously denounced. There are not 
wanting Liberals who still cling to the old faith; there have 
been nibblings at the policy of small ownership in the Liberal 
press, on Liberal platforms, and on Government benches in 
Parliament; and it is something more than matter of suspicion 
that the virulence with which the system of small’ ownership 
is being assailed by the leaders is dictated by the necessity of 
" dragooning these broad-minded dissentients into silence. 

There is a remarkable inconsistency between the reliance 
which Mr, Lloyd George places on landlordism as the ideal 
system of land tenure and his theory of the functions of a land- 
lord—an inconsistency which, if translated into fact, dooms the 
Radical scheme of Land Reform to hopeless failure. The Chan- 
cellor regards a landlord as a kind of philanthropic institution, 
except for purposes of taxation, when his philanthropic functions 
gain him no remissions. He tells us, for instance, that great 
landowners own estates not altogether for what they get out of 
them, but for the social prestige they gain from them. But if 
the policy of State landlordism, which he distinctly foreshadows: 
comes into being, this factor will disappear, and with it es 
excessively low rents and indulgent and solicitous relations whit 
have hitherto been a great support of tenancy in this county: 
When land is valued by a sternly economic standard, F 
difficulty of the cultivator in making a profit from his soil W! 
be increased. ee 

Again, Mr. Lloyd George maintains that it is an obligat! 
on a landlord to build and repair dwellings on his esa a 
that is admitted, it is certainly not an obligation on the land a 
‘to let these dwellings on a philanthropic instead of an econ dn 
basis, as he does now in most cases. The cottages WHC ally 
average landlord has built and owns yield him a prc 
negligible return. In some places it has come to this, the fa 

occupants of cottages regard their occupancy as a 08 n 
_ right, and fail to discern any commercial aspect of their pos! tad 
__ I know a case in Hertfordshire where a labourer held a ©" — 


of 
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on an estate rent free. His wages wero raised more than once. 
When he again came seeking an advance his master said “But 


you have your cottage.’ The reply was ‘ Of course I have, but 
what of it!’ No argument could make him understand that 


his occupancy of his cottage rent free was a factor in his wages, 
until he saw the adjoining dwelling, exactly similar to his, 
being let to an outsider for 4s. a week. Then he grasped the 
fact that his wages were not 21s. but 25s. a week. Such 
relations as these, however they are viewed, will cease when the 
State takes the place of the individual, or when the land-taxers 
and Mr. Lloyd George begin to work their will. 

It is idle for the Chancellor to talk about reducing the burdens 
on those who work the land in the face of what he has already 
done and what his allies are proposing to do. The burdens of 
the landowners cannot be increased and the withers of the land-' 
worker be left unwrung. If the result of increased burdens be, 
as is hinted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to procure the 
reversion of the land to the State, what is going to happen? 
Either the State will have to be content with an uneconomic 
return from the land, or its tenants will have to pay rents which 
will reduce the profits of their labour. We know already that the 
State will have its pound of flesh. We learned it from the 
famous case of the Thorney Estates, when Lord Lincolnshire 
insisted that the Duke of Bedford should double the rents so that 
the State, in buying the property, should have a return of 4 per 
cent., instead of the modest 2 per cent. which the then rents 
represented. Indeed, the State cannot do otherwise. The 
Radical nostrum of State tenancy as a cure for agricultural ills, 
therefore, resolves itself into this: that the cultivators of the 
soil will have to pay more for the land than they do at present, 
Agriculture is, in fact, to be regenerated by further taxing its 
raw material, the land, and, by increasing the cost of production, 
raising the cost of food! What hope for rural re-population is 
to be found here? 

Mr. Lloyd George sees in the Unionist policy of land pur- 
chase nothing but a measure for the endowment of landlords. 
He depicts sad Os D EE wh gaping harpies clamouring to have 
their mouths filled. The argument comes with curious indelicacy 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the moment, to say nothing of the (to him) trifling 
fact that it is vitiated by his admission at Sydenham that land- 
lords are holding their land not so much for the sake of the 
Money it brings in, as for the social position it confers. As 
Neither indelicacy nor inconsistency is likely, however, to deter 
Mr, Lloyd George from repetition of the charge, it may be 
Well to analyse its truth. What is happening at the present 
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time is this. Large estates are being constantly Offered ¢ 
sale. They are not being bought, as was the case in last century 
for the social prestige they bring, but as an investment fon 
money, or as a speculative purchase, much like Marconis k 
fact. For whatever purpose they are bought, the sitting terat 
invariably suffer great anxiety and inconvenience and, frequently 
considerable loss. If they have to leave their farms their busi. 
ness is dislocated ; if they remain, cit is on terms which are mone 
onerous and less profitable. To meet this the landlord, who 
is now described as an open-mouthed Shylock, offers, when he 
can, the right of pre-emption to the tenants on as easy terms as 
possible. It may happen that the landlord, or the tenant, cannot 
afford to deal on such terms, and then the land falls into other 
hands, very frequently into the hands of the mere speculator. 
The effect of the Unionist land policy will be to eliminate the 
speculative middleman. It is here—according to Mr. Lloyd 
George—that the landlord’s endowment comes in. The tenant, 
threatened with dispossession and financed by the State up 
to 100 per cent. of the purchase money, will offer fancy 
prices; the landlords, aware of the tenant’s position, will make 
exorbitant demands; they will, says our first national financier, 
make collusive agreements to plunder the Treasury. But Mr. 
Lloyd George forgets that, though the purchaser would get the 
whole of the purchase money, he would have to pay it back out 
of the farm. Is a purchaser who wants to make a living out of 
a farm likely to be so foolish as to contract to pay a price which 
the land cannot pay? Even if he were, he would not get the 
chance. The decision will rest with the party who lends the 
money, whether it be the State, or a land bank, or ai 
individual. . ; 
Mr. Lloyd George recognises this safeguard, but derides it 
He employs the extraordinary argument that the advance of thè 
whole of the purchase money is likely to raise prices. V i 
knowledge of financial enterprise this shows! Raise prices! 
On the contrary, it is almost certain to lower them. wa 
a lender advances 70 per cent. of the purchase price, the sia 
accuracy of the valuation of the land is not of vital importane 
for, even if it be overvalued by 10 or 15 per cent., he has ie 
a margin. The lender of the whole price cannot afford ie 
laxity; he has, indeed, to create a certain margin by 15% het 
that the valuation of the property be made on the most Beg 
and conservative basis. Let it be remembered also tbat 1 a t 
either the valuer appointed by the lender of the money % se | 
outside agreed valuer who has to decide the fairness ° i 
purchase price. Mr. Lloyd George, however, sees no VE sues 
valuation except in relation to death duties and increment va 
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where the opportunity exists for different valuations of the same 
property to the advantage of the Treasury. He does not scruple 
to declare that the County Councils, being landlord bodies, would 
also be in collusion to fill the open mouths of their friends, He 
says this in the face of the reports of his own Board of Agriculture, 
which point out with complacency how the demands of land- 
owners have been cut down by the valuers of these bodies. Even 
if these suspect Councils be*eliminated from the transaction, 
Mr. Lloyd George places no faith in the officials of Whitehall— 
ag though it were inevitable that they should be chosen to carry 
out the valuation of the land. The Chancellor assumes ignorance 
on our part when he speaks as though the principle of valuation 
was some new thing, instead of being the system by which enor- 
mous transactions, infinitely more complex than the transfer of 
land, are being daily carried out. 

Seeking another argument against small ownership, Mr. 
Lloyd George finds it, curiously enough, in Ireland. But Ireland 
is always cited as a singular example of the success of peasant 
proprietary, and even Mr. Birrell considers the development of 
land purchase in that country more important than Home Rule. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Irish argument is, therefore, not only hardy, 
but it is in the last degree instructive, as revealing the real 
sentiments of his party. His objection to the Wyndham Act 
is not that it has injured the peasants, but that it has benefited 
the landlords. His large spirit suspects any agreement which 
benefits both parties to a transaction. He only desires to favour 
one. He wants the other injured. This is what his beloved 
Wales has taught him. More impartial observers have ignored 
the effect on the former owners of the soil, and have laid stress 
on the advantages it has conferred on their successors, their 
former tenants; but that may pass with the comment that it is 
hard to see how, if the Wyndham Act resulted in endowing the 
landlords with exorbitant sums, the new purchasers have 
Managed to achieve the success which, it is admitted on all 
hands, they have achieved. It looks as though there was merit 
and profit in being just, after all. Mr. Lloyd George argues 
against the wickedness of advancing money to purchasers at a 
low rate of interest—a strange attitude for such an ardent cham- 
pion of the poor—because, he says, the result in Ireland has been 
to raise the number of years’ purchase from seventeen and a-half 
to twenty-two and a-half. The purchaser, he contends, calculates 
that he can afford to pay so much a year in interest and sinking 
fund for the land he buys; therefore, the lower the rate of interest 
he has to pay, the more money he puts into the landlord’s pocket. 
If that were so. it is hard to see who would properly be aggrieved ; 
but that is net what has happened in Ireland. The number of 
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years’ purchase has gone up, not because the purchasey ays ) 
lower interest, but because the basis of valuation has been reduced / 


Under the zone system the purchase price is fixed at a 


figure than the judicial rent, which itself is admittedly o 
the intrinsic value of the land. Under the Ashbourne ee 
there was no such limitation. The natural result of lowering 
the basis of value has been to increase the number of ven 
purchase. Thus, if a farm with’ judicial rent of 50], a year 
be sold for 10007., the number of years’ purchase will be twenty, 


Tf, under the zone system, a reduction of 20 per cent. be made 
from the judicial rent, the number of years’ purchase will be 
raised to twenty-five, without additional cost to the purchaser oy 
endowment of the vendor. The matter is so simple as not to 
require elaboration, save for the fact that Mr. Lloyd George 
either cannot or will not see it. 

The Irish excursion of the Chancellor has been singularly 
unfortunate. With his grotesque misstatements as to the cost 
of Irish land purchase to the British taxpayer it is not necessary 
to deal. I will leave him to the tender mercies of Mr. William 
O’Brien. But when he argues from these baseless premises 
that land purchase in England will put hundreds of millions 
into the landlords’ pockets, it is necessary to point out that he 
avoids a fair or conceivable presentation of Unionist land policy. 
In the first place, it is not proposed to give British landowners 
a bonus; in the second place, no one suggests that land purchase 
should be financed on philanthropic lines. Obviously, if money 
were to be advanced at less than it was obtained for, the loss 
would fall on the public. Certainly no one proposes to permit 
that. British land purchase is to be conducted on strictly com- 
mercial lines. While money is not to be advanced for the sake 
of profit for the State, it shall not be advanced at a loss. 

But the reductio ad absurdum of the Chancellor's argument 
lies in this: that land purchase is already in progress, care 
out with public money by the method of valuation. The latest 
Report on Small Holdings issued by the Board of Agi 
expressly applauds the increasing tendency of County Count! i 
to purchase land instead of leasing it. Further, they buy E 
on more generous terms than it can be got for in Ireland. S 
the Small Holdings Act came into operation, we are told, 9 
average rent of land leased by the Councils has been 1l- Be A l 
per acre, and the average price of land purchased has 
321. 7s. 8d. per acre. Assuming an equal quality in the E ; 
leased and bought, this works out at-something over emeni eae 

years’ purchase !—which is pretty much the rate at which ed 
; changes hands everywhere in this country. This is calcula 
= not on a reduction from a low judicial rent, but on t È 
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selling value of the land. Are we to understand that Mr. Lloyd 
George condemns a department of his own Government. and 
an Act which his party never ceases to extol, as implements 
for the endowment of the landlords of the country? If not, 
what becomes of the logic of Sydenham and the National Liberal 
Club? The landlord is no less highly endowed when the land 
is bought by a County Council than when it is bought by an 
individual. Indeed, he is less likely to get a big price in the 
latter case, for a Council can always save itself from loss by 
raising the rent to its tenants, whereas the individual who buys 
for himself cannot escape from the consequences of a bad bargain. 
The last argument brought against small ownership by Mr, 
Lloyd George, that of all countries Great Britain is least adapted 
to peasant proprietary, ought really to have come first; for, 
if it be true, all his flatulent rhetoric about the “open mouth’ 
and his weird financial theories become entirely superfluous. He 
bases his argument on two statements: (1) That this is an 
industrial country, with great industrial centres in close juxta- 
position ; (2) that at any moment peaceful rural areas may be 
transformed into mining districts, and that a multiplicity of 
freeholds would be highly embarrassing in such cases. Were 
ever such economic or geological theories propounded before by 
a responsible statesman as an argument against a form of land 
tenure which predominates in every civilised country except our 
own? To the ordinary mind the neighbourhood of large centres 
of population and easy access to markets would appear to be a 
peculiar advantage to the small cultivator; indeed, some critics — 
have urged against small holdings that in many cases they would 
be too far removed from the markets. Not so Mr. Lloyd George. 
He finds the proper sites for peasant proprietary in the vast 
Unpeopled solitudes of the world. So much for his economics ; 
now for his geology. Does he seriously ask us to believe that 
the whole of Great Britain is a potential mining camp? How 
Soon does he expect to see the country transformed into a warren, 
berforated with shafts like a Gruyére cheese? Is no labourer in 
Dorset to be helped to buy a plot of land because in some remote 
epoch tin may be discovered under the South Downs, or coal 
May be excavated at Yarmouth? If his theories are sound, he 
should hasten to repeal the purchase clauses of the Small Hold- 
ings Act, because the principle of purchase is vicious whether 
you advance 80 per cent. of the purchase money or the whole. If 
Mr. Lloyd George believes what he says, and really expects the 
alarming complications he describes, let him courageously inform 
the country that henceforth no man shall be assisted; let him 
Proclaim that no man shall be allowed to own a farm of less 
than 500 acres or so. If he really regards the proximity of 
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markets as antagonistic to small cultivators, let him be 

and refuse to countenance their existence, whether ag 
tenants. 

The policy of small ownership has been criticiseg 


Consistent 
own erg or 


i) no ‘ 
by Liberals, but by so excellent an Unionist as the Mara! : 
of Graham. I do not agree with his objections, which ie | 
been raised and answered before, but if they do not possess the i 
imaginative novelty of Mr. Lkeyd George, they are at le A 
more practical. Lord Graham fears small ownership because a 
of the facilities it gives for borrowing money, and he uses the I 
well-worn example of the Danish freeholder burdened with mort. it 
gages. He is correct in both his premises. The freeholder can te 
borrow money, and the Danish farmers have a heavy mortgage h 
debt of a kind on their lands; but it is impossible to admit his p 
conclusions. Why should not the cultivator of the land borrow tl 
money to work it? The manufacturer works on borrowed capi- s] 
tal; credit is the foundation of industry and trade. Why should tl 
agriculture be the only business in which debt is fatal? M. de e: 
Méline, in his admirable work Le Retour à la Terre, takes an se 
entirely different view. In his opinion one of the obstacles to the 01 
success of agriculture is the disinclination of the small owner to p 
borrow ; one of the most hopeful signs for the future is the fact a 
that this prejudice is being broken down. The whole busines | ° g. 
really turns on this: the purpose for which money is borrowed 1 
and the means by which it is borrowed. If it be borrowed for sl 
business purposes and on business terms, credit becomes an ally. b 
It may be taken that all farmers require credit at one time or | : 
another. In such cases the owner is better off than the tesant, | M 
he has something more than personal security to offer. He cm 
get long credit on a mortgage, instead of short credit on a bill, E 
and agriculture requires long credit, the processes of developmen! | < 
being slow. Ah, cry the few critics, but there is the mortgae" | p 
a sword of Damocles that may fall on the hapless debtor a x E o 
moment! Such language might possibly apply to a morai se i ir 
the present English pattern ; but the continental freeholder A a} 
not take such risks. He borrows on a system of annual ei E u 

ments secured by a mortgage which cannot be called in £0 jenn | ore 
as the instalments are paid. There is nothing of the ee mer pt 
peril in such a contract; the annual payments which the ‘xcept f h 
pays are fixed ; they are, in fact, of the nature of a TELA ot | to 
that he pays it for the development of his own property ® } qd 
to the advantage of his overlord. ge tt 

Lord Graham’s criticism that ownership has risks even cate te 
risks—for the small man, is a serious one, and it should feta hi 
fully heeded and studied. Tt may be at once conceded © ni $ 


place small freeholders on the land haphazard and isolate pe 
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then to leave them, unaided, to sink or swim, would be to court 
disaster for all concerned. Ownership, above all other forms of 
tenure, will develop the qualities necessary for success in the 
individual, but it is in itself no guarantee of success. It must 
pe established on right lines and equipped with necessary 
accessories. The last Small Holdings Report is emphatic in 
its support of the system of settlement, or colonisation, 
as against the creation of isolated holdings; in which it is 
supported by the experience of other countries—Germany, 
Ireland, and the like, where land settlement is in process. Indeed, 
it is clear that only by such a system can we hope 
to develop that co-operative principle, that idea of mutual 
help, which is self-help in another form. It is this which we 
propose to substitute for the landlord and that timely aid and 
those indulgences by which English landlords have enabled the 
system of tenancy to achieve its successes. At a moment when 
the old landlordism, and with it the fine relations which have 
existed between owner and cultivator, seem doomed to disappear, 
some substitute must be found, and none can be found more sure 
or stable than the bestowal on the cultivators themselves of the 
power of self-help: The Agricultural Organization Society has 
worked untiringly to this end with encouraging results; but 


° co-operation can never reach its full development without that 


increased sense of permanence and responsibility which owner- 
ship gives to the individual, and the greater desire for com- 
bination which is generated by settlements. This is not mere 
theory ; it is to be seen, in fact, on the Continent, in Ireland, in 
England itself, in communities such as that established by 
Major Poore in Wiltshire. 
The Unionist land policy has a two-fold purpose—the retention 
of the people on the land, the recall of people to the land. While 
We desire to provide full facilities for the sitting tenants to retain 
Possession of their farms when estates are broken up, to enable 
County Council tenants to buy their holdings for themselves 
instead of for the Councils, and to help labourers to acquire free- 
holds independent of the whim of any man, we are even more 
Concerned to bring men back to the land, and to do something to 
testore the true balance between town and country. There are 
those who deride the idea of putting a townsman on the land; 
but there are in our cities hosts-of men who have not always been 
townsmen, and of whom very many are not townsmen from 
choice. From the last Small Holdings Report, already quoted, 
it appears that only about 33 per cent. of the County Council 
enants are agricultural labourers, and that notable successes 
have been achieved by men who had erstwhile worked in towns 
4nd who brought their business training and connexion to the aid 
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of agriculture. We are more concerned with getting men 

Jand who will work it successfully, than with the precise a the 
tenure under which they shall hold it. We advocate, ware of 
ownership, we have faith in it as the most attractive ang nee 
and national form of tenure, and, in the end, the most pa 
but if men desire tenancy we would place no obstacles jn tht 
way; unlike the Liberals in their Small Holdings Act of 1909 
which deliberately places obstacles in the way of small ownership 
It is a notable fact that only 15 per cent. of the cultivable land 
of Great Britain is held in small parcels. If the rura] Population 
is not to disappear that percenta ge must be increased, for the life 
of agricultural labour, unrelieved by any prospect of material i 
social advancement, offers no inducements to counteract the 
glamour of the distant new worlds and the near-by great cities 
The need is, indeed, so pressing that it would be in the last degree 
foolish to impose artificial and pedantic limitations on the free 
choice of those who may wish to seek a living on the land. 


8 


No one pretends that the Unionist land policy is not assailable | 


by criticism, though it can completely defy such arguments as 
those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It has, however, to 
be measured not merely by its possible imperfections, but by the 
intensity of the evils of our situation, by the abnormal conditions 


of the problem, by the gravity of the threatened dangers. ‘This 
aspect of the question has been presented in the Spectator inan | 
article (June 28th) remarkable for its dispassionate outlook. To | 
those who are interested in this great question its conclusions are £ 
to be commended. They may mourn the passing of an old'order; | 


they may view with some pangs of doubt the entrance of a new 


system ; they may question the optimism of its supporters; and | 
yet they should feel that we cannot afford to leave anything i | 
tried which may tend to relieve a situation of great peril to oit | 


national life. | 
GILBERT PARKER. 
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2 
THE SLAV PERIL 
(I) 


PANGERMANISM VERSUS PANSLAVISM 


One of the principal ideas of the nineteenth century, which 
has been inherited by its successor, the twentieth, is that of 
nationalism or Imperialism—the tendency of nations towards 
large conglomerations. To be great, to possess vast territories, 
is one of the chief ambitions of modern nations and Governments. 
The dream ‘of nationality which the nineteenth century had 
cherished soon led to the desire for an agglomeration of races 
linked together by some affinity of blood, of language, and 
religion. Thus Pangermanism and Panslavism, Panhellenism 
and Panitalism, Panceltism and Pansemitism have come into 
existence, 

The latter, however, is a misnomer, just as is Antisemitism, 
for it ought to be termed Panjudaism, and yet in reality it does 
hot even exist. The Jews, just as the Belgians and Dutch, Swedes 
and Norwegians, understand perfectly well that their strength 
consists in their very weakness, in their individualism, and their 
Separation, A Jewish confederacy, like a federated Sweden and 

orway, Holland and Belgium, would still be a dwarf among the 

Wopean giants. These groups have therefore decided to rely 
tather on their weakness and to make it their strength. Holland 
and Belgium, Sweden and Norway gave expression to local 
Patriotism, as they could benefit but little from the union and 
fusion of the two States. 2 

_ And thus both’ Pangermanism and Panslavism are the emana- 
Nons of the same principle, for both are the expressions ofi 
National pride, the aim of a race believing in her own supremacy 
and desirous of imposing this supremacy upon others. Both are 
“bXious to unite the scattered members of the race in one powerful 


- “ganisation—political, social, and economic. Pangermanism 


nd P anslavism have both passed through periods of sentiment- 
lity and reflexion, and have at last entered the phase of activity. 
Dreamers and idealists have gone—and active schemers have now 
‘en thé movements in hand. Officially the Courts of the 
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Nicholas-Caesar the Second, have nothing to do a a of 


Se of 
ger. 


Pangermanism is a questign which occupies the Imper} 
Government more seriously than one is inclined to imagine 7 
the one hand the unity of Germany created by the Iron Chan 
cellor and by William the Second is not yet sufficiently sha 
and Prussia’s supremacy over the Federated States ig far fron 
having been absolutely realised. The differences of language and 
of religion existing between the German States of the North and 
of the South are very considerable, and the House of Hohen. 
zollern is doing its best to crush them both by a patient — 
policy of assimilation as well as by violent means. While, hoy. f 
ever, the ambition of the Government is to hasten the Germani- | 
sation of the non-German elements, Polish, Slav, Danish, and 
French, in the domains of the Empire, its dream is to extend | 
German, or rather Prussian, rule over the German-speaking | 
provinces in Austria, Switzerland, and the Grand-Duchy o | 
Luxemburg, uniting them under one sceptre. Pangermanistic | 
propaganda is therefore working steadily and energetically; | 
German literature is being spread, and the emigration of German | 
inhabitants to the provinces in question is encouraged. The } 
difficulties arising from the difference of religion are being 
remedied by an ardent endeavour to convert the inhabitants to} 
Protestantism, thus increasing the sympathy for Prussia. ‘Los | 
von Rom ’ is the cry raised in the German-speaking Catholic pr } 
vinces of Tyrol and Bohemia. Both in Europe and in the | 
colonies, on the shores of the Baltic and the Adriatic, Pang? | 
manism is making its influence felt. It has its eye on Austro, f 
holding the Damocles’ sword over the House of Habsburg | 
waiting for the moment of the general crisis. That a gee 1 
crisis and a day of liquidation will come immediately after T 1 
demise of the Emperor Francis Joseph seems to be gene | 
admitted, erroneously, however, as I shall point out later 

_ Of course, one cannot deny that the nationalities constituti?s i | 
Austrian Empire are not only far from being homogeneo ar T 
are hostile to each other. Germans and Czechs hate one mld I 
and Hungarians detest the Austrians. Austria is a very On are a 
of the witches of Macbeth, in which heterogeneous eleme? on | 
in constant ebullition, and all the passions and interests 41° 
tinually at war with each other. It has been rightly ° pet 
that the dual monarchy is not only bicephalic with its Br pali 
at Vienna who is King at Buda-Pest, but that it is trie 
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for Bohemia, too, ever since the re-establishment of the kingdom 
of St. Stephen, is dreaming of the resuscitation of the kingdom 
of Wratislas. It is therefore in Bohemia that the efforts of 
Pangermanism are mostly concentrated. 

Let us now cast a glance over the rise and evolution of the 
Pangerman idea and see where and how it constitutes a peril 
to the peace of Europe. Ever since 1815 Prussia has increased 
her strength. She waited for She propitious moment when she 
could wrest the supremacy from the hands of the House of Habs- 
burg. Sadowa and Sedan at last gave Austria the coup de grace, 
and realised the ambitious dreams of the Hohenzollern. The can- 
non shot of Sadowa destroyed the German federation, the ancient 
structure raised in the course of centuries, while the victory of 
Sedan led to the re-establishment of the German Empire. In 
the palace of the Kings of France, at historic Versailles, the 
shadows of Mazarin and of Richelieu, of Turenne and of 
Napoleon witnessed the birth of this new German Empire. And 
ever since then Prussia has been endeavouring to benefit by the 
conflicting elements in the midst of Austria. A German song, 
“Das deutsche Vaterland, ends with the refrain : 


O nein, o nein, sein Vaterland muss groesser sein. 


Greater Germany is everywhere where descendants of the 
German race dwell, and the song concludes with the line: 


Das soll es sein, das ganze Deutschland soll es sein. 


German appetite is colossal; German powers of expansion and 
apparent adaptation are simply marvellous. In the course of 
ten years, from 1893 to 1903, her maritime commerce shows a 
rise from a turnover of 81 to 210 million marks, an increase of 
160 per cent., as compared with that of Great Britain of 152 per 
cent. and of France of 23.6 per cent.’ ; s 
What is Pangermanism considered from a psychological point 
of view? It is the idea of German unity carried to its logical 
conclusion. It was therefore in 1813, when the storm of the 
Wars of liberation had swept over Germany and roused the 
eutons to shake off the Napoleonic yoke, that the sentiment of 
Nationalism first came into existence and the foundations of 
erman unity and of Pangermanism were laid. Waterloo 
Tevenged Germany and Austria for Iena, Wagram and Austerlitz. 
he Corsican giant who had put his foot on the neck of Europe 
Was relegated to his island, where, like another Prometheus 
chained to his rock, he was devoured by regret, remorse and 
impotent rage. Germany triumphed—but her hour had not yet 


| CE. Norddeutsche Zeitung and Langlois, La Belgique et la Hollande, 1908, 
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come. In vain did men like Stein and the poets Ap 

Koerner speak and sing of German unity and of a Gree and) 

many. Metternich, the great apostle of the counter-reyo} Ger | 
evoluti 


Metternich, who above all had the prosperity of Austria at he 

was afraid of German nationalism and of German unit eu 
therefore the spirit of that unity which had begun to a and 
wings was crushed. To let the sentiment of nationalism a n 
itself freely in the German States meant, as Metternich imei 
well, a danger to the Habsburgs. His diplomacy wag there 
busy in persuading the German sovereigns that nationalisn 
meant political consciousness of the people, of the massac’ 
short, democracy and revolution. Metternich succeeded fone 
moment. The idea of German unity, however, had only be 
lulled to sleep ; it was not dead, and it was destined to come forth | 
from the ashes like a rejuvenated Phoenix. The growing power 


of Prussia and the ambition of the Hohenzollern fanned into flame : 
the national sentiment, and were instrumental in bringing about f 
German unity, which is the stepping-stone to Pangermanism, | 
What Metternich had been working against came to pass in 1848. | ; 
At the cry of. ‘ Liberty and Nationality ’ democracy arose, aid | J 
the Parliament of Frankfort offered the Imperial crown to t 
Frederic Wiliam the Fourth, who refused it. Austria again a 
triumphed in 1850, when Prussia was ordered by Schwarzenberg | C 
to eyacuate Hessen in twenty-four hours. Austrian policy, how- ' p 
ever, had thus not only deeply hurt the national sentimento | a 
Germany, but gravely offended Prussia and the Hohenzollem | a 
The hour of revenge for Prussia at last came in 1866, for on the | n 
battlefield of Sadowa Austria’s hopes were shattered. Sadow | t 
was ab once the tomb of Habsburg’s splendour and the cradle pl 
‘of Prussia’s greatness. In 1875 the Colonial Verein of Bell | ir 
was changed into a Pangerman Verein, with Dr. Hasse, tH o 
apostle of the idea, as its President. Everywhere public meeting: : 
were held, especially since 1897, when Count Baldeni, Aust! | i 
Cabinet Minister, published his famous bi-lingual ordinan | fl 
which granted the Czechs the right to avail themselves of thet | R 
own language as well as of the German in official docume? af f 
` The Pangermanists raised a hue and cry. In Dresden z J 7 
Leipzig, and afterwards at Egger, on Austrian territory t i 
protested against this attempt to crush German influent | to 
Austria and to encourage the Slavonic. Another meeting aly | th 
-held at Munich, where the Prince-Regent of Bavaria © Pa | a 
expressed his Pangermanistic sympathies. At Magdebute Pe, 


Mayence Pangermanism openly declared that it was th ° 
of every German in the Empire of the Kaiser to help bis bret f 
in Austria in their struggle against the Slavs. Religion aes 
_ offered its help and assistance to political ambition. The 
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especially such papers as the Berliner Tageblatt and the Deutsche 
Zeitung, are Pangermanistic, and scholars like Mommsen did not 
hesitate to lend their authority and influence to the movement. 
Thus the Pangermanistic idea of a Greater Germany, nay, of 
an all-pervading, all-powerful Germany, has Spread and taken 
hold of many; and when the moment arrives, when the day of 
liquidation comes, when German diplomacy decides openly to 
unfurl the banner of Pangerma@ism and to declare war in this 
sacred cause, the entire German nation will 


ee enthusiastically 
gather around this banner, 


Opposed to the Pangerman idea is the Panslavonic movement, 
The Panslavonic idea has existed for centuries, but only 
during the last two generations has it left the domain of idealism 
and entered that of realism. Its aim is simply the establishment 
of a vast Russian Empire extending from St. Petersburg to Con- 
stantinople and from the East to the very heart of Europe. 
Again the Habsburgs’ downfall is supposed to be calculated upon. 
For a quarter of a century the Russian Panslavists, with a view 
to spreading their propaganda, have convened Slavonic congresses, 
at first at Kiev and Belgrade, and afterwards at Prague and 
Cracow. Panslavonic agitators are travelling from place to place 
Preaching the gospel of Slavonic solidarity. The anti-Catholic 
agitation in Austria among the Slavonic elements is not only 
a religious but a political agitation. The leaders of the move- 
Ment know full well that as soon as the Austrian Slavs are able 
to Speak, write and pray in Russian the national bond uniting 
them with the Slavs in the Empire of the Tsar will become 


_ Indissoluble. The great apostle of Panslavism was the late Pro- 


curator of the Holy Synod Pobiedonoszeff. Deep down in his 
Soul lived the belief in the universal rule of Slavism. In order 
to realise this dream all the Slavs would have to gather round 
the Russian Eagle, speak the Russian language, and adopt the 
Ussian religion. All those Slavs who neither speak in Russian 
ior share the orthodox faith are lost children of the great Slavonic 
amily and would have to be brought back, like so many prodigal 
‘ons. Pobiedonoszeff had therefore two aims in view, aims which 
İs opinion could have furthered the Panslavonic agitation : 
V Convert the Catholic Slavs to the Orthodox Church, to make 
em adopt the Cyrillic Russian instead of the Latin tongue ; 
and to help the Russian language to become the international 
“ans of communication between all the Slavs. 
ike Pangermanism, Panslavism, too, received its stimulus 
the national tendencies of the nineteenth century. That 
Ty came into existence in the midst of the din of battles, 
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of political revolutions and upheavals. And instinctive] a 
felt the necessity of unity and of gathering the scattereg ae ns 
under one banner. It seemed as if humanity, frighteneg ety 
revolutions, like little children in a storm, sought protection. J 
a closer embrace. Panslavism, the Panslavists maintain h 
existed since time immemorial, had lain dormant in the Slav a 
souls, but had become a political creed in the nineteenth contin, 
A Panslavonic poet, Kollar, ‘thus sings of the ambitions gj 
Panslavism : 


The head of the dear goddess Slava (Glory), seated on a thron 
is Russia. The Lechs constitute her body, the Czechs the arms and hang | 
the Serbs are her two feet, whilst the other populaces are the weapons i 
Europe should fall on her knees before this idol, whose head is towering 
about the clouds and whose feet will shake the terrestrial globe. This giant. 
virgin puts one of her feet on the Bosphorus and the other on the Adriatic; 
she unites into one nation all the Slavonic races; Serbians and Russians 
and Poles and all those who dwell on the banks of the Elbe, of the Weser, 
and of the Rhine. This nation inhabits an Empire vaster than any othe | 
Empire—and its boundaries extend from Mount Athos to Terglon, from f 
Servia to Breslau, from the land of the Cossacks to Ragusa, and fron 
Kamitshatka to Japan. All this is the land of the Slavs,  Slavism is | 
discharging its roaring waves like a deluge. 


e of gold, 


Thus sings the poet who is summing up the hopes of Pan | 
slavism, the ambitions, dreams and wishes expressed in the 
testament of Peter the Great. The whole movement of | 
Panslavism is one of the logical results of the national idea, and | 
it was the partial awakening of the Panslavonic Renaissance | 
which had led to this movement. On the one hand patriotism i 
and idealism gave birth to it, whilst on the other wH J 
nationalities felt the necessity for union. It was this feelin 
weakness and the necessity to find help among rich parents "a \ 
fanned the spark into flame. At first Panslavism was % | 
discovery of scholars, just as the idea of the Indo-European T | 
National learning and education, having spread, brought m aod | 
suite national consciousness and the desire for emancip ae i 
freedom among Czechs, Croats, Serbs, and Bulgars. ; The T o 
these nationalities were then directed to the past—in at for | 
some powerful and mighty parent-tribe. Too weak to thus | 
themselves they searched in the past for a support. ily ge | 
the pet child of old scholars and romantic idealists gradua ee It | 
up as a scheming politician. The weak Slavonic ™ nde! | 
flattered when they found that one of their own blood h ad 
the mighty Empire of the Tsars. The poor relation u 
covered their kinship with the millionaire. Whether Sas 
of all the Slavonic populations is really possible is a ques?) 
does not concern us at present. Indeed, it must Be 

looked that the great difference produced by the introducta 
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Greek Orthodox religion in Russia and of Catholicism among other 
Slav families still exists, and has even been accentuated in the 
course of centuries. ; From Byzantium emanated the influence of 
Byzantine church literature, whilst Catholicism was responsible 
for Germano-Latin education and culture. 

And what attitude had the autocratic Government of Russia 
adopted vis-d-vis the Panslavonic idea from the beginning? At 
first Russia was sceptical if @ot indifferent. There was ap- 
parently no reason why Tsardom, the mighty millionaire, should 
be anxious to proclaim its kinship with the poor relations, the 
petty Slavonic tribes. Besides, it must be borne in mind that 
Panslavism is a national movement, and a national movement in 
Russia is synonymous with revolution, as it may at any moment 
turn its weapons against T'sardom itself. It is not at all an exag- 
geration when I say that Panslavism and Nihilism both issued 
from the heads of the intelligentzia and, stimulated by a desire 
for emancipation and freedom, had lain in the same cradle, The 
Russian Government, however, soon perceived what advantage it 
could derive from the national movement. We have had a proof 
of this policy in the T'urco-Russian War. Another reason why 
the Russian Government finds the Panslavonic movement useful 
lies in the fact that T'sardom is only a power from without, grafted 
on the vast conglomeration of small collectivist republics, whose 
administrative and executive rights are sufficient for their daily 
life. Mir and Wolost have existed and still exist, allowing revo- 
lutions to pass over their heads without taking any notice of them. 
Now, in order to exist an autocratic Government must always 
look for its mainstay in atrocities at home or in foreign wars. 


They are expedients [writes Stepniak] to divert the storm of eae 
discontent from internal questions. They moreover excite patriotic fee ae 
and jingoism, giving some occupation on the one hand to the minds % . 
intellectuals, and finding on the other new places for the settlement an 
colonisation of the impoverished Moujiks. 


To say that Russia is not a warlike Power is to contradict 
historical facts. For centuries she has done nothing but expand 
and conquer, and soon perhaps the Gibeon may be found where 
the modern Joshua would bid her stand still. 


Such is bri he history and development of Pangermanism 
and pe : Both a R greatly interest European 
politicians. From the fiords and ice-blocks of the North down 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, from the Atlantic to Siberia 
there is no European Power which can afford to overlook the 
hreatening danger. On the one hand the realisation of Panger- 
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manic dreams would simply mean the supremacy of Hohenzo}, l 

and of Prussia, the triumphant march of its armies em 


: Over Eur 
and down the Danube towards the East. Germany, OF rath 
r 


Prussia, would become mistress of Europe, mistress of the Worl 
The triumph of Panslavism, on the other hand, means the s a 
of autocracy, the destruction of everything European 
Germano-Celtic civilisation, which would be replaced by that 
Byzantium. In his famous booksHurope and Russia, 
has summed up the real theory of Panslavism. 


of 


of 
Danilevsky 


The European nations [he says] have either fulfilled or failed in their 
missions. Either they are in a state of stagnation or of rapid decay. Only 
Russia is young, fresh, and vigorous—and she has still the divine and 
historical mission not only to occidentalise the Orient, but to cure and saye 
old Europe by breathing into this old blasée the healthy spirit of the Slay, 
There is no general progress of humanity ; there are only local civilisations 
which begin, exist, and disappear. All the acquisitions of European 
culture, accumulated for centuries, ought now to be destroyed ; they must 
disappear from the face of the earth and be replaced by a system reigning 
at Archangel, Vladivostock, and Sebastopol. A torrent of destruction will 
oon sweep over the Germano-Latin and Romance lands, and above the 
waters of the general flood only the lofty summit of the Kremlin will tower 
majestically. Societies which are old and have lived—which have fulfilled 
their historical mission—must leave the arena of the world, be they situated 
in the Orient or in the Occident. Everything that lives, individual, special, 
or biological type, possesses nothing but a certain amount of life, and must 
die when it has been used up. (Page 75.) 


Russia, Panslavists maintain, has therefore the noble mission 
to civilise the Orient. Nothing will stop her, in spite of the 
many obstacles put in her way by the jealousy of Europe. Russi 
must therefore have the exclusive possession of the Black Sea, 
must possess the Bosphorus and change the Mediterranean 5 
into a Russian lake. L’occident pourri has had its day ; Rui 
should now have her turn. It is not a question of gaining * 
province, of humiliating one European Power, but of destroys 
everything Huropean—replacing it by Russian. She should T J 
the windows of Europe for the influx of fresh and hea est 
Russo-Byzantine air. The Panslavonic dream is the conina 
of Constantinople and the placing of the Russian Eagles 02 
minarets of the Ancient Byzantine capital.? » eran gb 

And now let us see which of the two movements is m 
with the greater danger for Europe, threatening its balan 
power and the universal peace. I do not hesitate to aD ger 
Panslavism is far more powerful, and therefore far more intel 2 
ous than Pangermanism! In the first instance it must be i d f 
out that the arena where the two enemies are bound to pee ; 

fight the great battle will be in the East, and not, as has De 


vy 


part f 


? Of. also Fortnightly Review, 1905, September, p: 705- 
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often maintained, in Austria and particularly in Bol 


Mery S ae 3 : hemia. It is 
top f not in the interests of Prussia to take possession of the German- 
athe speaking provinces of Austria. The German Emperor must 
orld. never forget that above all before being the head of the Empire 
read - he is King of Prussia. The balance of power established to the 
of advantage of the latter kingdom would soon disappear with the 
at of annexation of the German-speaking provinces of Austria. Berlin 
Vsky would no longer be the centre Qf gravity of Greater Germany, for 
Vienna would become a dangerous rival. If Pangermanisrn, 
thelr should triumph in an establishment of a Greater Germany, 
Only Prussia herself would suffer, politically and economically. In- 
and deed, on several occasions Bismarck declared that Prussia had not 
| save the slightest intention to incorporate or to annex the German- 
Slay, speaking provinces of Austria, although Count Beust, the Austrian 
tions Chancellor, said that in spite of such assurance he knew full 
P a well the real value of the Bismarckian policy. 
A Besides, I am not at all sure that immediately after the demise 
vill of the Emperor Francis Joseph the trouble would break loose in 
> the Austria. If the accession of a young ruler to the throne of the 
ower Habsburgs will not actually tend towards an amelioration of 
filled affairs, they will at least not be worse. It must never be forgotten 
vn that whatever the opinions of the Press and of the public with 
mt regard to a Crown Prince, they change as if by magic as soon 
as the Crown Prince becomes King or Emperor. History has 
> furnished us with plenty of examples to this effect. Not only 
aoe does the sceptre (and the crown) change the ideas of the ruler 
the himself, but also those of the public. The innate respect, rever- 
ssid ence and loyalty for the Emperor, symbolising the Divine power, 
Jed, the wearer of the ancient crown of the House of Habsburg, of 
Sea the crown of Rudolph the Second and of Charles the Fifth, is not 
psia So much for the personality as for the office. 
pnk The real danger, therefore, resulting from the clash of 
mg arms of Pangermanic and Panslavonic legions lies in the 
pen East, There also the interests of Tsardom and of the 
thy yearnings of the Slavonic nations are in harmony. It is 
est towards the East, too, that all the eyes of the Western 
the Owers are cirecrede Every European State is naturally in- 
terested in the East and desirous of securing a share—and a 
ght arge one—in the immense wealth which is flowing into Europe 
of ftom the Levant, by means of commerce and trade. The natural 
pat thoroughfare between East and West is the Balkan Peninsula. 
ser onstantinople, too, is a centre of commerce—and all the military 
ted ‘Owers, and especially Russia, are casting longing glances upon 
n ; this seaport, which means the largest share in the rich trade of 
§ 


ne Levant. Turkey’s salvation, therefore, lies in the jealousy 
of the Powers—jealousy of each other’s aggrandisement. But 
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Turkey’s power lies also in another fact, which hag tha | 
yet been sufficiently insisted upon. : I refer to the Holy Se 5 
the spot to which the eyes of millions are constantly tutes 
Three great religions—Roman Catholicism, Protestantism n. 
Greek Orthodoxy—covet this treasure in the possession of Punk 1 i 
I repeat, the real danger resulting from Pangermanism a 
Panslavism lies in the Drang nach Osten, both of Germany a 
of Russia, in their tendency townrds economic supremacy, Which 
is one of the vital points at issue in modern times. Not only | 
is Germany’s naval force being increased, and her military power 
as is evident from the recent reforms and colossal armaments 
augmented, but she is exercising her influence over Austria, Bs 
ducing the latter also to increase her naval power. It is in the 
East that the danger of Pangermanism lies, not in Prussia’s an] 
Austria’s rivalry, but in their friendship, not in Prussia’s seizure | 
of Austria, but in the latter’s dependence upon the German 
Empire. If Austria occupied Bosnia and Herzegovina, German | 
initiative was behind it, as it was calculated to facilitate German 
expansion towards the Adriatic and the Aigean Seas. Austria, | 
I have no doubt, will sooner or later seek a war with Russia, | 
although her chances in the Balkans will be small—especially if | 
Russia shall have gained the sympathies of France and England. 
Austria herself, however, will not be strong enough to fight 
against Russia, for two-thirds of her armies consist of Slavs, and 
it will not be an easy matter, although it might have been 9 | 
in the Middle Ages, to compel these troops to fight against their 
Slavonic brethren. But Germany’s arms will be at her dispostl i 
And yet, in spite of the threatening power of Pangermamsm, 
the Panslavonic peril, coming from the Balkans is, as I lav | 
pointed out, much greater than the Pangermanic danger. | 
The offensive poli f the Balkan States and of Russia y \ 
policy of the Balkan a 
begin on the day when the Turkish Empire has ceased E k 
It is therefore to the interest of Europe, and especially of or i 
Britain, to keep the Ottoman Empire as far as possible f 1 
statu quo. T have elsewhere pointed out that too many aier | 
make a real rapprochement between the constitutional e ia 
ment of Great Britain and the Government of the Tsar B i T 
impossible. If not yet publicly declared enemies, bee | 
England have stood in a hostile attitude for some time, ndet J 
to jump at each other’s throat, and have silently bee? : | 
mining each other’s influence, trying to gain supremacy 
their respective influences came in contact. 


eororally is, at the bottom of those monstrous coalitions a 
to diminish our influence in the Orient. Were there no France 
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Europe Russia would sooner or later be compelled to create a similar Power 


with a view to moderating England’s rapacious appetite. 


We in the West, however, unfortunately seem to commit the 
error of imagining that the Panslavonic movement—for it is a 


_ Panslavonic movement—will benefit the smaller Balkan States. 


Such will not be the case! The triumph of Panslavism in the 
East means nothing less than the triumph of Russia, and the 
victorious Serbs are only pavin@the way for a Greater Russia. 

Urbi et orbi the hope was expressed for the triumph of the 
Balkan Allies, execrating the Turks. At the risk of being 
accused of heterodoxy I do not hesitate to say that the majority 
of people were judging superficially. The government of Abdul 
Hamid was atrocious, and the Armenian massacres ery for ven- 
geance, as do the atrocities committed in the Empire of the 
Tsars and the coercive measures of the House of Romanov 
against Liberals and intellectuals. Abdul Hamid may ruminate 
in seclusion on the vanity of human grandeur, but an era of pro- 
sperity has obviously not yet dawned for Turkey. Turkey’s con- 
stitution is perhaps of not much more worth than Russia’s Magna 
Carta, granted by Tsar Nicolas, and the Young Turks, too, seem 
to have made a pretty mess of things. Yet the weakening, not to 
speak of the disappearance, of Turkey is fraught with considerable 
danger for Europe, as it is calculated only to further the interests 
of Panslavism. If European diplomacy considers it its duty to 
put a check on the spread of Pangermanism, it should not over- 
look the much more imminent peril of Panslavism. It lies in 
the interests of universal peace, in the interests of Europe, to 
counteract the ambitious designs of Russia, and to keep the 
Ottoman Empire from further dismemberment. 


Since my writing the above pages events in the Balkans have 
followed in rapid succession. The Christian allies have turned 
their arms against each other and committed atrocities of which 
soldiers of sternest mediaevalism need not have been ashamed. 
Once more the belligerents have proved that the Balkans will 
always constitute a hotbed of trouble. And now Enver Bey 
has again hoisted the Turkish flag on the minarets of the second 
Ottoman capital, which had fallen into the hands of Bulgaria. 
Europe is indignant. Mr. Asquith here and M. Pichon on the 
other side of the Channel are giving expression to the opinions 
of the respective Governments of England and France. But it 
18 interesting fo reflect how elastic the political conscience of 

Urope is. It would be easy to mention numerous instances 
When European politicians and statesmen gave and still give 
Proof of stoic indifference in the face of wrongs, nay, crimes 
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committed by one or the other country. What a 
and the Jews? What about Russia and the Lib 
Turkey is to be coerced to evacuate Adrianople 
wills it. Will England play into the hands of Panslavis 

Russia? This will not be the first time that the Liberia and of 
ment of this country has failed to distinguish between the macn 
people and the autocratic government of the Tsar—and p al 
ing to strengthen the latter has Reakened and crushed th ee 
of the former. Caveant consules ! ® hopes 
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THE SLAV PERIL 
(II) 


THE BALKAN FIASCO 


Lurip light has been thrown by these later events in the Balkan 
Peninsula on the real state of affairs in that distressful country. 
The much-vaunted Crusade, the proclamation of which succeeded 
in deceiving even expert politicians, has been shown to have been 
nothing but an impudent ‘bluff,’ and now the Allies are at each 
other’s throats, each keen on grabbing as much territory as 
it can contrive to win. Roumania, who had for months evinced 
an amount of forbearance that was well-nigh phenomenal, has 
taken the field with a view to the acquisition of the frontier on 
which she has from the outset laid so much stress, and, not to 
be backward in the race, the Turks have plucked up courage and 
are endeavouring to recover their lost ground in Thrace, and have 
already re-taken Adrianople, to the retention of which they all 
along attached so much importance. The spectacle thus pre- 
sented is one which might well fill the most cynical of onlookers 
With dismay. The war with Turkey was entered upon ostensibly 
for the purpose of freeing the oppressed Christians in Macedonia 
from Mohammedan misrule, which was universally pronounced 
to be incurable. Prudent politicians, although fully alive to the 
shortcomings of the Porte, had hitherto regarded any initiative 
which might bring about a complete tratisformation with a feeling 
akin to dread. But the professions of the allied Governments 
Were so chivalrous and so self-denying that these politicians were 
thrown off their guard, and awaited the issue of the campaign 
With ‘the hope that a bright era was at last in store for this 
Unhappy province. ; 

That they did not covet a square yard of territory had been 
Proclaimed by the Aliies, and Europe, taking due note of this 
assurance, had warned them that their promise must be kept 10 oe 
the letter, Yet when victory crowned their arms in an incredibly 
rief space of time, the Allies, with unblushing audacity, revealed 
® true object of their famous crusade, and actually made the 
terms of the agreement which they had concluded between them 
“Down to the world. Servia and Greece maintained that, as they 
295 ee 
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had done more in the common cause than had be 
planned, they were fairly entitled to more of the Sp 
been set forth as their portion -in this precious 
Bulgaria, on her side, insisted on their strict obser 
Agreement, and, when they maintained an obstin 
took active measures to drive them from some of the districts i 
z 2 $ 5 k Cts 
their occupation amid scenes of shocking barbarity, in compari n 
with which the atrocities of Batak, which sent such a ieee 
horror throughout the civilised world, sink into insignificance i 
Charges of ruthless cruelty are met with counter-charges by | 
the Bulgarians ; but although the Servians, at any rate, may “a i 
be wholly blameless, it is sufficiently evident that Tsar Ferdinand’, | 
subjects have established a record, which has taken from them 
the last measure of the sympathy and admiration which their 
original prowess in the field had won for them. Whatever the 
terms of the peace which in process of time may be patched up 
between these quondam Allies may be, it is perfectly certain | 
that all this brutal butchery, this outrage of women, this torture 
of men and children will never be forgiven or forgotten. - l 
It was only the insane policy of the self-styled Committee of 
Union and Progress which could have achieved the miracle of 
combining such conflicting nationalities as the Greek, the Servian, 
and the Bulgarian, each with its dreams of the revival of its 
ancient Empire, so they were bound to quarrel with each other 
in their struggle for supremacy when their common object had 
been attained with the Turkish débâcle. But even the most 
sceptical of politicians could scarcely have predicted such a | 
abominable situation as this. 
The men, women and children who have fallen a prey t0 the 
barbarity of the Bulgarians are counted by tens of thousands, | 
but in all likelihood the exact number will never be known. Su | 
is the conduct of a people the cruelty practised on which by the I 
Turkish oppressor raised such an outcry, and was made by Russi : 
the pretext for a war which shook the Ottoman Empire t0 | 
very foundations. And now stands revealed the action of 4 | 
infamous comitadjis, which had for years rendered any Ee 
form of government in Macedonia impossible. With ee io | 
that they much prefer the Turks to their rivals, these Cae i} 
races are doing their very utmost to exterminate each othe ike. 
Europe looks on impotent to check bloodshed and horrors ee nh | 
of which has never been witnessed since the great 
Revolution. ¢ tbe 
By the light of the disclosures made by statesme? ssi 
erstwhile Balkan League in their claims for the pos 
or the retention of territory wrested from Turkey, it 38 7 
easy to perceive that the combination was brought about Y 
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‘to be used as an instrument against Austria, as 
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assistance and under the patronage of the Russian Government. 
There is reason to believe that the League was originally intended 
! a revenge for the 
definitive annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which was 
regarded by many as a humiliation for Russia. But as the Porte 
did not display any inclination to place itself at the head of any 
Balkan League, it was finally decided that the combination should 
be directed against Turkey, andghis with the complete cognisance 
of Russia. 

The more than suspicion that Russia was at the bottom of the 
plan accounts for the timid policy pursued by Austria-Hungary, 
who detected her influence in the insolent attitude assumed by 
Servia. The Government of the Emperor Francis Joseph had 


‘no difficulty in seeing that Russia would intervene if it retorted, 


and the result was serious financial loss to the Dual Monarchy 
through the partial mobilisation of its army which the most 
elementary prudence dictated, a step which was also taken by the 
Government of the Emperor Nicholas, so that Europe was for 
months in dread of a war on a much larger scale than that which 
was being waged in the Balkan Peninsula. 

If any lurking doubt could have been entertained as to Russia’s 
share in the Balkan League, it must have been dispelled by the 
part which she has played throughout. The different members 
of the late combination have constantly appealed, and still refer, 
to her as if she alone counted in Europe, taking their orders 
from her whenever it suited them to obey, but, with the extra- 
ordinary arrogance which has been their marked characteristic 
ever since they achieved their first successes, refusing. to pay 
heed to her recommendations when they were not to their taste. 
Of late we have heard a good deal about coolness between 
Roumania and Austria-Hungary, and about a rapprochement 
between Roumania and Russia, and fhis theory is_ extremely 
plausible. Russian prestige has been hard hit by this internecine 
Warfare in the Balkan Peninsula, and it is only natural that 
Roumania should have been launched against Bulgaria as the 
only chance of bringing it to a close. Very invidious, too, will 
be the task of Russia when she is called upon to act as umpire 
between her protégés when they are thoroughly exhausted, as any 
imagined favour shown to one will be resented by the rest. 

It is not altogether a pleasant reflexion that the other Powers 
of the Triple Entente might have been, or, for that matter, may 
still be, drawn into complications which have been largely created 

y Russia, whose intriguing policy is mainly responsible for this 
hideous situation in the Balkan Peninsula. France certainly had 
no desire to witness any drastic alteration in the status quo, as 

e maintenance of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
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Empire was a cardinal point of her programme, Nor a.q 
Edward Grey has proved, had England any inclination isa Sir 
risk of a European conflagration. n the 
Yet, owing to their loyalty to the Triple Entente, both E 
and France have too often been induced to play the gam 
å é : zai z & of 
Russia; and if Germany had, instead of counselling moderatio 
stood as resolutely by the side of Austria-Hungary as she ai 
in the crisis of 1908, the consequ¢pces might have been disastrous 
It is now easy to understand why France was so cager to settle 
her difficulties with England and to cultivate with her a friend. 
ship, which has been a distinct advantage to both, as Great 
Britain had suffered too much from the unpractical policy of 
‘splendid isolation.’ France was glad to add to her own a 
moderating influence in her alliance with Russia, but it is possible 
even for her to pay too heavy a price for that alliance, and Russia’s 
action must often have been a cause of serious anxiety to her 
statesmen. The praise lavished in Paris on Sir Edward Grey's 
policy, and the enthusiasm to which M. Poincaré’s visit to 
England has given rise, show the importance which Frane 
attaches to the entente cordiale. 

Russia’s connexion with the Balkan League has from the 
outset crippled the authority of the so-called European Concett, 
which has been defied by the minor States in turn, and is now 
being flouted by Turkey, who is seeking to profit by this warfare 
between the Christians, and to recover as much of the territory 
which she had lost as she can occupy, and this in spite of the 
Treaty of London, which, however, has not yet been ratified. | 
If the Powers had shown more kindness to Turkey this might | 
not have happened, but they allowed Adrianople to fall to Bulgare | 
on the cruel principle that to the victor belong the spoils, 22 
this is the penalty which they have brought on themselves. 
International law is a dead letter in South-Eastern Europe ie 
the prestige of Christendom has vanished. What must r | 
Mohammedan world at large think of the atrocities practised, I 
Christians on each other, and of the impotence betrayed by © 
Great Powers? sent 

How this will all end it is impossible to foresee at the m | 
date. One thing at least is certain, and this is that Bulg is | 


nglanq 


position as | 
: ody a 
the Balkan Peninsula. Assailed by her former Allies, 4 E 

a further result of Dr. Daneff’s mad policy, by Rou 
Turkey, Bulgaria presents a pitiful spectacle, and tog 
to the Russian Government to extricate her from the 


- which she has brought on herself joins overtures to her. 


appl! 
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after such a cruel experience, will be very careful ere they consent 
to sign peace with her, as she is no more to be trusted. 

There is even an idea that Bulgaria will not be allowed to 
hold any of the Macedonian territory, and if this is the case, and 
the Turks are permitted to retain some of the ground which they 


‘are occupying, she will be far worse off than she was at the 


beginning of the war last autumn, when all her losses in life 
and treasure are considered. PThe Greeks and the Servians have 
been as united together as the League was in its operations 
against the Ottoman forces, but their quarrel with Bulgaria once 
over, will they be so friendly when they come to their division 
of the spoils? Greek hatred of the Servians was only less keen 
than Greek hatred of the Bulgarians in the.days gone by. 

All this opens out the prospect of a Bulgarian war of revenge, 
when that country has recovered from its exhaustion, with the 
inevitable accompanying horrors, and in the meanwhile the 
comitadjis may be expected to be active. Murder and rapine will 
continue to be the melancholy fate of Macedonia; indeed, the 
only practical solution of the problem would be autonomy for that 
unhappy country, with a strong European gendarmerie. But how 
could so desirable a consummation be attained while the Great 
Powers are at variance? And would the whole of Macedonia not 
eventually fall, in such a case, to Bulgaria, who would intrigue 
and agitate as she has done all these years with the example of 
Eastern Roumelia before her? 

Nor, again, does the extension of Servia and of Roumania 
under the patronage of Russia bode any good to Austria-Hungary, 
as there are millions of those races within the borders of the 
Dual Monarchy, and the collapse of Turkey has been an object- 
lesson to them. They have learnt what can be done by a 
united effort, and the spirit of race is strong among these subject 
peoples. That they will be a cause of anxiety and trouble to 
Austria-Hungary is such a moral certainty that it is difficult 
to understand her passive attitude when, with Roumania still a 
virtual ally and Turkey still unconquered, she might by a display 
of firmness have prevented the opening of hostilities. At any rate, 
from the Austrian point of view, such a course might have been 
well worth the risk. Better far to crush the impending evil with 
so many points in her favour than to sit still, to incur so much 
odium at the price of heavy sacrifice in precautionary measures, 
and then to be confronted with difficulties which all the ingenuity 
of her statesmen can hardly meet. 

This internecine war has, in point of fact, been even more 
detrimental to the interests of Austria-Hungary than the war 
between the League and Turkey, as it has brought Servia 


prominently to the front with the prospect of a far greater addition — 
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of territory than would otherwise have fallen to her lot and 
cote > And thi 
means a source of increased danger to the Dual Monarchy B 7 
garia’s successes in Thrace having raised her to the preponder ul- 
position in the Balkan Peninsula, Austria-Hungary, in cours 
of her, contrived to estrange a faithful friend, Roumania, and i 
calculations having now miscarried, has, in homely palace 
fallen between two stools. The Dual Monarchy can no lon à 
reckon on a strong ally in the ‘Balkan Peninsula to hel A 
frustrate any intrigues against it. Bato 
Such is the situation. Neither Russia nor Austria-Hungary 
have emerged to their own satisfaction from this ordeal, and the 
Balkan Peninsula is, and will long remain, virtually in a chaotic 
state, with every prospect of intermittent complications. Such 
is the result of a war professedly undertaken in the sacred cause 
of the liberation of oppressed races, but in reality for the further- 
ance of selfish and ambitious schemes. As Europe cannot or will 
not sink private differences and unite to send a strong international 
gendarmerie to the country which was until recently held by the 
Turks, England should be a quiet onlooker, ready to lend a 
hand for the alleviation of distress, but firmly determined to 
refrain from any step which might drag her into complications 
with which she has no concern, and in this course she would be 
at one with France. There is no reason why England and France 
should aid and abet Russia in her schemes for the dismemberment 
of her neighbours, and there are many solid arguments against 
such a policy. We have heard a good deal about the so-called 
Yellow Peril, but there is a Slav peril much nearer home to which 
the Central Powers have been a precious barrier. 


N g 
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AN INDUSTRIOUS DIARIST OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


‘Sap silly stuff!’ ‘Low and unconnected nonsense!’ In such 
terms would Mrs. Larpent, wife of John Larpent, dramatic censor 
at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, unconcernedly dismiss the MS. of a play submitted to 
her husband by some aspiring author of whom she saw fit to 
disapprove. ® 

Adverse criticism, especially where no responsibility is in- 
curred, is a congenial pastime to the feminine mind, and Mrs. 
Larpent was probably not the first, nor yet the last wife of a 
licenser of plays who could lay claim to a fair share of the abuse 
that has been so freely lavished upon that unpopular official since 
he was originally instituted. If, however, John Iarpent’s 
victims had but known it, their unappreciated efforts were not 
instantly to perish. A copy of every MS. play submitted to this con- 
scientious man’ during the forty-six years of his censorship from 
1778 until 1824 was carefully preserved, so that when, six years 
after his death, his widow, suffering from old age and ill-health, 
decided to give up her home and to go and live with a married 
son, her most arduous duty was the sorting out and disposal of 
this gigantic collection. Anybody whose painful duty it has been 
to turn out the dusty accumulated papers of a London house after 
even a score of years will acknowledge that these disappointed 
playwrights ultimately reaped some measure of revenge for what 
they considered Mr. Larpent’s ineptitude and lack of judgment, 
and surely where much of it was due! F 

But Anna Larpent’s claim upon the notice of posterity does 
not rest upon her self-assumed and occasional rôle of dramatic 
critic. Carefully preserved by her descendants are seventeen 
bulky volumes of her MS. journal, giving us a minute account 
of her daily life for more than fifty res from 1773 until her last 
entry, in 1830, four years before her death. 

The mee of Sir James Porter, Ambassador to the Porte 
from 1746 to 1762, Anna was born at Pera in 1758, her mother 
being the eldest daughter of the Dutch Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, the Baron de Hochepied, who, owing to his efforts in freeing . 


the slaves, was made a Magnate of Hungary and received the 3 : 
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title of Baron, which, upon the death of her brother, Mrs, lar 

. . j dates Pen 
herself inherited, and her son John after her. Ata very teng 
age the little girl made the whole Journey across Europe at ie 
once in her father’s carriage; but of this, although there i ast 
room to doubt that she was a painstaking and observant infact 
there is naturally no autobiographical record. } 

In 1763 Sir James Porter was appointed Minister Plenipo. 
tentiary at the Court of Brussels,,a post which he held for two 
years, when he retired to London to a house in Great Marlborough 
Street, and devoted himself to the cultivation of science antl 
literature. Here, a widower, he was surrounded by a distin. 
guished circle, who, as she grew old enough to take her place in 
society, showed exceeding kindness to his daughter Anna, and 
as a young girl she naturally received and frequented a varied and 
interesting society. 

The Journal, as it exists to-day, does not really begin until 
1790, eight years after Anna became Mrs. Larpent. But there 
is a small retrospective volume, containing a summary of her life 
and occupations as a girl, collected from earlier diaries, and giving 
a most exhaustive catalogue of the people she met and enter- 
tained, the houses she visited, the books she read, and the sermons 
she listened to for the nine years previous to her marriage. at 
the age of fifteen she tells us that she began to write down evely 
evening ‘ what persons I had seen, books read, and sentiments 
heard, &c., during the day,’ and this practice she found so stimu- 
lating that ‘As I grew older I wrote better, judged better, the 
employment delighted me, and gave a spirit to all my occupè 
tions. . . . My religion was extremely strengthened by this sort 
of artificial conscience.” Possibly it might have been happier fo 
Anna Porter and for those immediately associated with her 2 
the years to come had this ‘artificial conscience’ been & i 
less strengthened. Her mother, Lady Porter, had been a Dus 
Lutheran, and though there is no written evidence of it 2 2 
Journals it is possible that as a girl Anna may have come un F 
the indirect influence, if not of the Countess of Huntingdon a 
self, at least of her ‘Connexion,’ as it was called. Sell 
Hastings, Countess of Huntingdon, the intimate friend 0 : 
Wesleys and of Whitefield, who carried the ‘New Light 5 
cessfully into aristocratic circles, might well be regarded 


Aug. 


ened ® | 
moral great-grandmother of those evangelicals who an . 
large section of the youth of the Victorian era. And Mrs. ue a We | 
who never deserted the Established Church, nor as ft Cesi 


know sat under John Wesley, was, often for her own unhéP) 


listened to or read, and her comments upon them, Wek 
fill a volume. She was not always complimentary— Anu? 
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j preacher, his sermon was a splenetic rant against the world, etc.’ 
i Another was ‘ commonplace stuff—ill delivered,’ and a third was 
‘g sad sermon, almost indecent—that religion was a cure for all 
ills ! Sometimes she was better pleased. The discourses of 
u Dr. Moss, the Bishop of St. Davids, were always a success. Dr. 
X Courtenay usually gave satisfaction, and Dr. Baker’s sermon was 
; once just not bad, and another day even admirable, while 
h ‘elegant ’ was an adjective fræly used in this connexion when 
4 real pleasure had been derived. We may imagine her as a young 
i girl primly seated in the high square pew of one of Wren’s hand- 
i some churches, coldly and intelligently appraising the long-winded 
F eloquence which the bewigged gentleman in a black gown thun- 
F dered forth from under the sounding-board of the high carved 
pulpit. The Ten Commandments would stare her in the face 
il over the unadorned altar flanked by marble tablets inscribed with 
a florid tribute to the memory of some dead and gone City magnate. 
And we may feel sure that her mind was never permitted to wander 
to reflexions on her neighbour’s doings, nor her eyes to con- 
; template the latest fashions on her immediate neighbour’s person ! 
| But Anna Porter, who was presently to become Mrs. John 
f Larpent, only went to sermons on Sunday as became a good 
: Protestant Churchwoman of the eighteenth century. During the 
y week, in company with all the other young ladies in good society, 
2 she went to balls, and was frequently at the Opera, the theatre, 
r Sadler’s Wells, Almack’s, and Ranelagh. From the aged 
Duchess of Queensberry, noted in her old age as much for her 
z beauty as for her eccentricity, Sir James Porter's daughter re- 
si ceived much kindness. She records how she ‘ read loud ’ Sterne’s 
x letters to the Duchess : ‘she required me to read slow and con- 
i tinually interrupted, always to make some quaint edie 
h In 1777 she was taken by this sprightly lady to see ‘ Polly, the 
a second part of the Beggar's Opera, which brought political disgrace 
i upon John Gay, and no less upon his aristocratic patrons. 
` I was extremely pleased to go with the Duchess to seo this opera, which 
n from the rE gave its author Gay and from the spirit of the 
he times, occasioned her dismission from Court. She heard it with delight. 
jt- She sang all the airs after ye actors. She told me a story about every song— 
ho how Gay wrote it such a night after ae Hi poney Cr 
| a house), how he wanted a Rime, how ee n ER e aa 


Duchess told me that, on Gay’s being ac 
ye Beggar’s Opera, some nobleman (I really think Lord Bath, but I am 


not certain) said, ‘Why, Gay, you have only transported nats pursue him | 
and bring him to punishment!’ . - « “and see,’ says she, how finely he 
has wrought out the tale.’ ‘But,’ said she, ‘I was punished . . . and Gay 
41S morally vindicated. I told the Lord Chamberlain, I thanked him, it 


Saved me trouble and curtsies.’ 


si 
spe 
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Any. 9 
The writer goes on to tell us that the play cost this indom: 
old lady her life. She went constantly to see it, oma ite Bi 
not be prevented by a very bad cold. ‘At her age ye heated at 
summer playhouse increased it, an inflammation came ae Of a of 
she died in consequence.’ They were a curious couple i > mi 
‘raking, as they themselves might have termed it, toe 0 hu 
The venerable Duchess who succeeded in not being vend i gu 
at all, retaining not only all her yeuthful spirits and much ste po 
youthful beauty, but also the dress of her own youth some seve e 
years ago, refusing ‘ to cut and curl my hair like a sheep’s hie 
or wear one of their trolloping sacks.’ As she sat in her box a 
defiant of the Lord Chamberlain, and extravagantly outragins n 
all the ‘ modes’ of Europe, beating time to the music and Ton 
singing the songs she had helped her pet poet to write, she would do 
have presented a surprising contrast to the handsome self- po 
possessed precise girl of nineteen beside her. Anna Porter fou 
affected throughout her life to despise dress and kindred frivolities, sp 
but we have the surest testimony that she was infinitely careful mi 
of the minutest details of the toilet, and would never have allowed he: 
herself to stray far from the accredited path of the prevailing wł 
fashions. fri 
Anna had apparently decided at an early age that she did not evi 
care for society. ‘Nothing tires me like keeping up La Belle dis 
Conversation allday. Je ne suis pas faite pour cela,’ she observes an 
while still in her teens. She complains that at a large circle she aft 
attended there was not one interesting word spoken, ‘ so thoroughly mi 
was the conversation chit-chat.’ On another occasion she int 
déscribes a Sunday circle as ‘ dull and disagreeable,’ but attributes | Ar 
it to her own fault, as she has not the spirit of amusement, ® oliy 
shy and cold, and cannot ‘ trifle agreeably.’ When in a knot of a 
young ladies talking of hairdressing and milliners, she cannot E 
join in, but greatly prefers listening to the talk of her elders 0 a 
politics. Probably at this age she was as shy and self-conscious 17 
as many other young girls who are not sustained by a frivolot Jal 
disposition, for in 1777 she met General Paoli and Dr.. Johns! Pi 
‘Ye Great’ at Bath, but has nothing more to say about eit bei 
of them. Yet we can imagine how she sat drinking in such T of 
of wisdom as fell from the latter, and trying to shut her fastidio 
eyes to his execrable table manners. No doubt she had inben We 
a conscientious disposition from her father, of whom it wa* g lat 


subject ae 
pono! = 
t fro 
Sociel 
or 
dep 


said by George the Third that he was the only one of his 
who served him disinterestedly, for he had refused every 
except his knighthood, and who, after his retireme? 
Brussels, declined to be nominated President of the Roy?! 
in 1768, ‘not feeling himself of sufficient consequence., 
enough to live in such a style as he conceived the Presi 
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such a society should maintain.” His daughter’s social resolutions 
at the beginning of the year 1776 certainly read oddly for a girl 
of eighteen. ‘1 will endeavour to please all. Converse with the 
men unaffectedly without flirting, with the women with good 


K humour and complaisance, attention and kindness. Prudence 
r! guide me ! Duty animate me!’ Duty does not sound a very 
blo powerful lever to social intercourse, and evidently was not 


found so. ® 
Her father died at the close of 1776; but in spite of the shock 


and sorrow of his death Anna’s social duties were only tem- 
0X porarily interrupted, mourning at this time being apparently not 
ng observed with rigidity in good society. Kind friends gathered 
lly round her and refused to allow her much seclusion, anxious, no 


doubt, that Sir James Porter’s daughter should not lose her proper 
position. She notes that in the following year, 1777, she went 


four times to Court, besides attending innumerable plays, not to 
eS, speak of evenings spent at Vauxhall and Ranelagh. She may or 
ful may not have been a reluctant victim, but it is a relief to find 
ed her occasionally expressing her enjoyment in proper girlish fashion 
ng when she has been ‘ particularly happy in a merry circle of young 

friends,’ and she admits ‘innocently amused.’ Even so, how- 
ot ever, she reproaches herself next day for ‘ye horrid effects of 
lle dissipation ’ as bitterly as the most cheerful rake of her acquaint- 
res ance might have done when he awoke with a splitting headache 
he after a night spent under his friend’s mahogany. ‘ Went in a 
ily mask to Lady Derby’s and Lady Clarges’. I was amused, entered 
he into this folly with spirit, and repented of it. We wonder why? 
ies Anna might have found a few more congenial spirits had she 
js lived fifty-years later, but the young sparks and the gay ‘ misses ’ 
of of her own day pained her perpetually. She complains of an 
of Trishman whom she meets who has twenty curls on either side of 
on his head, and concludes instantly that his person must be better 
us ornamented than his mind. At a later period she recalls that in 
us 1778, at a ball at the house of Sir Gerard Vanneck, she had 
on ‘danced a Cotillon in the same set with that great man William 
jel Bitte then only noticed him as looking fair and rather vacant, 


being awkwardly tall and dancing ill.’ Other hasty judgments 


us of her youth were probably no less faulty. 
el There is a curious note in connexion with the Vannecks, who 
ee Were intimate friends during her father’s lifetime, but who are 


ater referred to as ‘children of darkness.’ Sir Joshua Vanneck 
died the year after Sir James Porter, and the bereaved families 
Were at first constantly together. Anna observes that ‘ while we 
_ Save the same liveries (we presume for mourning) yet they added 
VO rows of silver lace. We took off one row of worsted. ASi 
oule la boule.’ The Vannecks, of course, ‘rolled in prosperity 
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and enjoyed it, which was possibly the reason of their losing Mi 
Porter’s fastidious approval. is 
When Anna was barely twenty, the governess to whose 
she and her little sister had been confided married Mr. Pla te 
tutor to the Royal children, and left her sole guardian of Ca 
who was only thirteen. This responsibility was singularly fe 
genial to the elder sister, who began to educate and train the 
young mind with alarming thorfughness. We hope the proces 
was as pleasant to the child as to her instructress, who set herself 
to obtain the ‘ calm, reflected command ’ she wished to haye over 
her. Anna was herself studying Rousseau at-the time, which 
possibly influenced her methods. When a young lady of twenty 
on a country walk enjoys ‘ an inexpressibly pleasing calm in viey. 
ing the charms of nature,’ and refers to a ploughboy as ‘a youth 
shouting with a rude voice not unpleasing the sans souci of his 
heart,’ we can dimly imagine the lines upon which she would 
endeavour to train the infant understanding. Mrs. Chapones | 
famous Letters on ye Improvement of the Mind played a large — 
part in little Clara’s education, while since her sister was nothing 
if not conscientious, history, grammar, the use of the globes, 
French, and arithmetic were certainly not forgotten. But the 
moral training was even more severe than the mental, and, judging 
by subsequent history, there must occasionally have been attempts 
at rebellion on the part of the younger girl, who was decidedly | 
human. aa 
Anna had declared that she had ‘no ambition as to mamis? | 
no vanity as to admiration to interest or animate me,’ but ae | 
the less at the age of twenty-four, in 1782, she married 1n w 
a satisfactory manner. Her choice, as we have seen, Ti ; at 
Larpent, an officer of the Privy Purse and Censor of ‘een \ 
widower with one little boy, Seymour. Her reasons for ©! ue 3 
Mr. Larpent wereʻas sound as they were wholly unromantit: — 


A fair honourable character as far as I could collect, am Jernes 
decent situation of life, a virtuous moral character. Great e 
his first wife, respect for her memory, a propriety of conduct A 
her son . . . a great inducement as I loved my sister tenderly, ae 3 
no friend but me. I hoped the man who felt so much for his 
son would feel for my orphan child. He seemed grave too. ; 
examined my conscience and my heart on the present character hd 
men, of men of the world. I answered in the negative—*° 
perplexed me. 


There being no doubt in this case, she married Mr. D 
and, taking Clara with her, went to live in Uppe i 
Street. d ov 

The first eight years of her married life are pass? ied 
- silence. Mrs. Larpent was probably sufficiently. ona i 
the care of her household, of her two babies, and: the © 


33 
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ment of a rather uncertain income, since the censorship 
appears to have been by no means regularly paid at this 
period, and the Privy Purse appointment was not of long dura- 
tion. The first of the sixteen large volumes of this monumental 
work of industry, which the author refers to as her Methodised 
Journal, is dated 1790, and is solemnly dedicated ‘To my dear 
Husband and Sister.’ This dedication has all the self-conscious 
pomposity of a voice from the grave, which indeed it was intended 
tobe. Some people relieve their Minds about those matters which 
they have found it a little awkward to discuss with their nearest 
and dearest in their lifetime in a testamentary document. Mrs. 
Larpent preferred the form of a diary to be read after her death. 
For her husband she has nothing that is not handsome if also 
a little exhausting to say. ‘The years I have spent with you 
make me regret those that I have not. Live over my life in 
this book—see how I spent it, and by what means I have formed 
my mind. Praise me where you can. Condemn me where you 
must. But love me everywhere if you can.’ 

Unfortunately, as so frequently happens, Mr. Larpent pre- 
deceased his wife by several years, and had probably no time or 
opportunity to read the Journal at all, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that Clara was also spared that ordeal. Otherwise, even after the 
lapse of years, when the bonds of early affection had no doubt 
re-asserted themselves in old age, she might have been a little 
pained to learn that her elder sister considered she had ‘spent 
her life in her service,’ nor could she have cared to reopen old 


Bo wounds by recalling ‘by hints the painful occasions in which an 
Le exertion was necessary that I now feel has hurt my spirits. You 
ite will reflect on the past, and by that means sanctify the present.’ 
fohn The first painful occasion alluded to was Clara’s marriage in 
5,4 1798 to Mr. Trail, an old and valued friend of the family, to 
sing whom there seems to have been no objection except that ho was 


several years her senior. The prospect of this marriage, however, 
| gave, for some unexplained reason, dire offence to the elder sister. 
sit | “Tt ig my duty as a Christian,’ she remarks to her diary, “to 
| Pity her infatuation, as a reflecting person T am lost in wonder at 
it? So she read the works of Metastasio in ten volumes in Italian 
to compose herself. Clara, however, required neither pity nor 
Wonder, for the marriage turned out a remarkably happy one, 
and once the ceremony was over Mrs. Larpent seems to have 
een entirely reconciled. The second cause of offence on Clara's 
part was more serious. Ten years later Mr. Trail unhappily 
died. He had been appointed in 1804 Commissioner to examine 
Mto the finances of Ireland—an important office which he had 
discharged with great credit. Mrs. Larpent remarks senten- 
 fously : ‘He died honoured, and as yet had done nothing but 
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Ay | 
what deserved he should be so,’ and she adds that } 1 | 191 
her sister may be better removed from ‘a lif Poth he ay 
ee i e of unay t 

prosperity, great luxury and temptation!’ The unkno OX pecte ! ] 
which had influenced Mrs. Larpent’s original attitud Cty, | own 
her sister’s marriage seems to have reasserted itself at mg. 
of Clara’s bereavement, which she appears even to have x ti, | year 
as a disguised blessing! Small wonder, if she said Bee: ee 
this sort to Mrs. Trail, that the latter, who by now hag Ng of a 
circle of friends in Ireland, where she was evidently much F in mt 
for her social charm and beauty, preferred to go back a i i e | 
there instead of once more placing herself under the severe { i i than 
lage of her affectionate sister. ‘Ten years living apart ang se | thes 
on different principles and with different habits certainly unfitte| | is a 
us for being again together,’ remarks Mrs. Larpent, but she js | are 
much hurt all the same, and was glad to be able to note that re criti 
one reproach or ill-humoured reflection has escaped her.’ Possibly I 
Mr. Larpent, who must have been fond of his sister-in-law, gay | undc 
his wife on this occasion one of those ‘ kind hints’ to ii | a pl 
sometimes find allusion in the diary when she was a prey toloy | prob 
spirits or an inclination to be irritable. At all events, she ads} Wate 
modestly enough that perhaps she deserves some spiritual clus | fittir 
tisement, for, having been left in sole charge at the age of ninetea} “8h 
of a sister of thirteen, ‘ self-conceit and assurance had something | tend 
to do with the performance of her duty.’ All her life poor Me. | 26: 
Larpent’s affections, in the expression of which she shovel | o 
perhaps more zeal than discretion, seem to have ‘caused her per | a 
petual suffering. Once when sorely, and, as far as we can judge | a 
needlessly tried, she cries out to her diary : ‘ My affection itsel | a 
is my unhappiness, for I am so zealous, so anxious, that! a nA 
equal the fire of persecution. My love would purify till it destto | that 
Religion counteracts the perpetual disappointment that I rt she 
under.’ She was in reality, poor lady, a victim of those = | com; 
early Evangelical influences in which she had been real’ og Uti 
more probably, had reared herself, combined with a domiia Paini 
will which could not endure to be crossed. In her family | thini 
tions, moreover, she had possibly as a girl, been & little ue ae but} 
by the vagaries of her brother, the Baron de Hochepied, Bs E 
were a constant source of disquiet to his serious pe Omis 


especially his relations with the Countess Grosvenor, 
many years were not legalised. At all events, to the en 
life, though a deeply affectionate woman, she seems eat 

enjoyed little peace in her affections. The prospect s oW | 
her sons’ marriage was a cause of terrible apprehension, s | 
although she had no objection to either of their brides be 
to have been well satisfied with them when they had ont 
wives. 
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Ie 
ae i In a house not far from the Marble Arch, among many of her 
boty, | own possessions which have survived a century, hangs an interest- 
Wren | ing portrait of the school of Raeburn of a lady of perhaps thirty 
fin, | years, in the charming dress of the latter end of the eighteenth 
fatdey | century. She has straight features, a rather firm mouth, and 
ing i ! prilliant brown eyes, and her magnificent coiffure of powdered 


curls rests upon a most becoming blue ribbon, which is repeated 
in the sash at her waist. Perhaps the folds of her muslin fichu 
ae drawn a thought too close, perhaps the sash is a trifle lower 


r om | 
Valued 
d ling 


tu. | than it should be, thus giving a greater severity of outline to 
actin | the figure, or do we only think so because on the table at her elbow 
fitte is a stout leather-bound volume of the famous diary in which 


are packed away so much sententious learning, piety, and 
criticism ? 

Had Mrs. Larpent been painted a few decades later, her 
undoubted good looks would have been successfully disguised by 
a plain and unattractive style of hairdressing, and her bodice 
probably unadorned, save with a cameo brooch and a long gold 
watch-chain, would have been as severe, and, we may add, as ill- 
fitting as her conscience. But in those closing years of the 
eighteenth century the fashions, no less than the artists, dealt so 


le Was | 
t “mi 
ssibly 
, gave 
ch we 
to low 
> adds 
chis- 
eteen 


thing | tenderly with the pious, the learned, the blue stockings and the 
„Mn | Migs, that they are scarcely distinguishable from their most 
howel | frivolous and worldly sisters. In the same house hangs a very 
rper | charming full-length portrait of Clara. She gives the impression 
judge, | that she is already stepping away into a country landscape from 
itel | the rigour of sisterly authority in London, and her soft little 


face is crowned by an immense hat, on which are set a quite 
immoderate number of ostrich feathers. Family tradition has it 
that Clara was originally painted in a hat, but, the mode changing, 
she decided that her portrait should be kept up to date, and a 
4,0 | Smpliant artist was induced to replace the hat by @ turban. 
sating | ltimately her nephew John’s wife insisted upon the turban being 
, | Minted out, and the hat as we see it to-day restored ! We scarcely 
maa think her sister would have countenanced the first act of levity, 
| Dut by that time Mrs. Larpent was probably not consulted. 

But to return to the Methodised Journal, which, with the 
Mission of only eight years, covers, as we have said, no less a 
| Triod than from 1773 to 1830. They were years crowded with 
‘ome of the greatest events in the history of Hurope. They were 

è years of the French Revolution, and Mrs. Larpent, who, as 
ell as her husband, was of French extraction James Tori 
if , 2S Of the amily and the Larpents having originally 
na feq from oe i a ea of the Edict of Nantes), had 
"ch personal association with the more important of the 
“lugees who came to England. But, as a whole, these volu- 


ims! | 
troys | 
[ live | 
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. minous diaries, written in the pointed handwriting of the i 
which the ink is slowly fading, lay no special claim 3 d cro 
or political interest. They are practically free from snd 

a 


they do not sparkle with wit like those of some of ba 


famous contemporaries. Mrs. Larpent was entirely immot Toy | 
a sense of humour, and such amusement as may be derivate 
their pages by the reader wh 0 has been granted a sufficient a 
of life and share of industry to read them was certainly y 
sntended. But as a faithful record of the daily life of an i 
gent and well-bred lady, who upon moderate means made in| 
ends meet and left over a margin for entertaining and being enie 
tained; who, as the daughter of an ambassador and the viiul we 
a prominent member of official and literary circles, lived inma|  €® 
the same position as so many professional men’s wives do tod ih 
with just the differences which over a hundred years have mma, 
they cannot be altogether devoid of interest. Every person se| 
meets, every gathering she attends, every book that she re} 
and every sermon which she hears, every occupation she pursues, 
continue to be carefully noted and commented on, not to spat} 
of her own varying emotions. After her marriage Mrs. Larpai) 
lived in rather less aristocratic circles, but she was never at a| 
time a toady, like some of her contemporaries. For it A 
aristocracy of money-bags,’ as she called it, she had nothing te} “P 
uncompromising contempt. 

‘I was to-day thrown into a society of wealthy citizens. £ 
this society in conversation . . . few money getters have ex E 
tion. To-day par exemple how the English language was mu ; 
to be equalled by the cutting up of the Court Calendar! Such 
of Lords and Ladies, and to use a vulgar phrase Whose Whew er 
the look of contempt if your laced cloak is not so rich as mine, y wa O y 
being fashionable, in a word the chink chink of the guineas which \ the 
other sounds. a wh 
Surely it were easier for the camel to pass through ig ja the 
gate of the needle’s eye than for a rich man to find en? 
the exclusive kingdom of Mrs. Larpent’s approval 
who, in her opinion, rose too rapidly in this world, 
it were by their own industry and merits, she is alm ge AL ane 
censorious. She describes a ball that she went to Hes 13 
of her own physician, who, from being attached to the : 
recently acquired both riches and eminence : 


A vast crowd: it was hopping not dancing, nor could the a 
the crowd tell who they hopt with. I own I was for m i to | 
amused. I have known F ten years, and his progress Pihos i 
profession and in the world is curious, and forms one 0: “| 
of shrewdness and presence of mind in improving °° te aay 
found. The rise from a walking Apothecary with the ES acti 
over ye dore to the physician sinking under an. immense F 
surprising. Talents and perseverance might do that. 


T cannot li ; 
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Baronet, his ease with persons of the first rank. Splendid entertamnuients 
crowded by them. Essential benefits to his family . . . in short the whole 
ne of to-night formed by knowledge of the world, of mankind by the art 
of seizing their foibles, and availing himself of his own talents and atten 
tion just as they could be most useful, presented ample food for reflection. 


When the daily entries in the Journal begin systematically 
in 1790, the Larpents were living in Newman Street, and Mrs. 
Larpent was the mother of two little boys, John and George. ‘Lo 
have a ‘followed occupation ’ see®s to have been the main object 
of her ambition. To rise and retire always at the same hour, 
punctually if possible, to fill every intervening corner and crevice 
of time with a series of duties, interspersed with pleasures which 
were rather inevitable than sought for, was the aim of her exist- 
ence. She was a conscientious housekeeper, and seated at one of 
those charming mahogany bureaux with the glass china-cupboard 
above it she kept her weekly accounts, which were once a month 
submitted to Mr. Larpent, and wrote those ‘ fiddle-faddle ’ notes 
which she considered as great a waste of time as any modern lady 
of fashion. All the same, we can hardly imagine Mrs. Larpent 
reconciling herself to the use of a telephone! Until her boys 
went to school she concerned herself closely with their education. 
She found time to read quite as much as she had done as a girl, 
copying out long extracts in her diary of the books that she 
approved, and the marvel is that in those days, before lending 
libraries were invented, she was able to acquire so many. She 
played cards, a discreet rubber of whist, a round of Commerce 
or Casino, but we feel sure that the stakes were not dangerously 
high. She went into society, and she received visits. — The 
‘followed occupations ’ seem, however, to have meant principally 
needlework, of which she did a bewildering amount, both useful 
and ornamental, and she also painted flowers from Nature, dried 
them, and practised all those other fashionable ‘ingenuities ’ by 
which the ladies of this date were already beginning to destroy 
the stately simplicity of the early Georgian drawing-rooms.  - 

Here is a specimen of a day in London in 1792, unclaimed by 
Social duties : : 

: Bo fasted. Walked. Taught George 
a sett ayol eee breadth of my sister's lawn coat 
and prepared the work. Dressed. Dined. All the evening worked at the 
chair till tea. Mr. Larpent red loud the Newspapers full of extraordinary 
french news—the taking of Brussels, etc. These are wonderful times. Tea. 


® then red loud an MSS. play brought for licensing, Columbus a most 


absurd composition—all dramatic rule or time unobserved, all costume in 
the ahem forgotten. Vulgar, unpoetical, in short absurd. Supt nettel 


to bed at 11. 


Wi Mr. Larpent was fond of ‘reading lou 
‘Mo's “followed occupations’ very well. 


a,” which suited his 
While she hemmed 
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squares of muslin for his neckcloths or her own fichus i 
at chair covers or mended the house linen, she listened a Worki y 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, the newspapers, and ofie | 
abstruse works of history or philosophy. On one solemn oi 
when his father was reading aloud Paradise Lost, hey a 4 
Seymour showed himself ‘so devoid of imagination that hy n 
asleep.’ e kl 
‘ Domestic affairs make the. groundwork of my life,’ obsery 
; 2 Vel | 
Mrs. Larpent pensively after she had cut out five shifts, by | 
there is ample evidence that she did not neglect her wal 
obligations, and although it would not be genteel to admit iu 
she obviously enjoyed them. By now she had probably overcom 
her youthful shyness but she was still censorious. She describes 
a small evening party at General Morrison’s. ‘They played a | 
cards—they yawned—they danced to the Footman’s fiddle, olf, | 
young, middle-aged, all sorts and sizes. It was odd and to m 
dull.’ Another large assembly she refers to in the descriptive 
terms for which she was never at a loss as ‘an odd jumbled | 
finery and equivoque, and to a young lady who displeased he | 
as “a knock-me-down Miss.’ Another party was much mor | 
congenial : 3 ; 
All Law, round buckled wigs, black coats and odd awkward mannen, | 
but sense and conversation. I love to view mankind in their vanos j 
Classes and Professions. I think Lawyers always seem ye happiest set al |. 
men, because most occupied, most responsible. 


| 


‘Ribbons, gauzes, this, that, flip-flap,’ was a style of convers? | 
tion in which some of her female intimates still indulged ® 
Mrs. Larpent’s profound displeasure. As the wife of the dramati | 
censor she went, of course, constantly to the play and im | 
Mrs. Jordan ‘diverting.’ Mrs. Siddons, whom she gre | 
enjoyed later, at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre; e ii 
Song no Supper, as Lady Macbeth only ‘ acted well, Ket { 
stiffly, trickfully, yet in one sense sensibly !’ Sit | 

She paid an annual visit to the Exhibition, approved jomi k 
Joshua’s portraits ‘notwithstanding his colouring, and s a 
many faults in ‘ Angelica.’ One of her most pleasing 1°% pot) | 
was to drive with her husband and sons through the one 
visiting the mansions of ‘ Ye Great,’ but even this prev 
thing of a toil, for she felt compelled on her retur? : int 
them in her Journal, with all the pictures and furnitu® 
minutest and most accurate detail. a A 

The Tarpents had their own house at Ashtead, 
to which they drove constantly to spend merely # f 
as little fuss and ceremony as their great-grande 
motor to a ‘week-end’ cottage. f ac 

At Ashtead Mrs. Larpent was naturally full © 
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planting her garden, instructing her boys, and especially 
interesting herself in the Sunday School. She enjoyed approving 
the little girls spinning, choosing the clothes and the books and 
with rather severe magnanimity providing treats for the scholars 
of both sexes. At one Epiphany she gave a dinner to thirty of 
the boys in the laundry. She provided ‘two legs of mutton, 
potatoes and greens, two plum puddings and a beef pie,’ and 
she found it a charming sigh, Clara, who was still living with 
her sister, had been pressed into the service of philanthropy and 
presented each of the boys with a shirt made by her own hands. 

It was while they were at Ashtead in September 1792, that 
they were first drawn into the edge of the storm which by now 
had engulfed their neighbours across the Channel. They were 
roused from sleep early in the morning by a waggon full of 
French priests who, having escaped innumerable perils and 
landed at Shoreham at daybreak, were rumbling past the 
Larpents’ garden singing their hymns of thanksgiving on their 
way to London. Mr. Larpent hurried out to their assistance, 
but being fast day his generous offer of ‘ victuals’ was steadfastly 
refused and money had already been subscribed at Horsham to 
pay for their waggon. 

As far as the Larpents were concerned this was only the 
beginning. 

Then followed the night of the 28rd of January 1793, when 
the Larpents went to Covent Garden to see the Royal Family 
at the play. They were sitting placidly enough in the seats 
allotted to the Censor, waiting for the arrival of royalty, and 
passing the time no doubt in identifying and criticising their 
acquaintance. Suddenly all was in disorder. A messenger 
hurried in with the news that the Royal Family were not coming. 
Terrible tidings had come from France. The King had been 
murdered. ; 

The audience was confused, most were agitated, others unfeeling yet 
Scared from seeing others feel. The Manager wished to stop the play, but 
the house was too much disappointed at the absence of the Royal Family 

eto bear further disappointment. The play was not given up. Yo curtain 
Tose God save ye King sung. ‘The effect was awful. I never felt as I did 
at the moment, The play and pantomime went on without spirit. A 
thousand confused ideas rushed in my mind and seemed to do so in ye minds 
Of most, These aro wonderful times: May God protect us through them. 
This past at Covent Garden, returned home full of thought and conyersa- 
tion, supt, to béd late. 

It is not pleasant to hear of such callousness towards the 

tench tragedy on the part of the British public, but it is Ones 
Tecord that at the majority of the London theatres the play was 

not proceeded with on this night of bad tidings, and it must 

_ *'80 be remembered that France was a great deal further away 

Vor. LXXIV—No. 438 ee 
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Aug 
from England in the eighteenth century than at the pres 
day. The next morning Mrs. Larpent read the paper fon 


hour and then took her children to see a dying rhinoceroı 
Ainsi roule la boule as she herself might have observed. 5 

In this year 1793 she notes that the nobility went to Court 
in ‘very plain equipages,’ evidently in fear of accentuating the 
difference between the classes. Meantime the Larpents’ kindness 
and hospitality to the émigrés, wko by this time were flocks 
to England, seems to have been boundless, and Mrs. Lampe 
familiarity with the language no doubt made her friendship 
doubly welcome. Space forbids us to give much account of all 
these poor people whom she succoured or the strange stories 
which she heard at first hand, many of which are now familiar 
in the pages of history. The most interesting as well as the 
most intimate of her French friends, however, were the Bishop 
of Montpellier and his nephew the Baron de Tranquélion, an 
officer. The Bishop had been one of the thirty Bishops in the 
first Constituent Assembly, an intolerable position from which 
he had with difficulty escaped, and finally reached England with 
the help of an English curé. From these friends Mrs. Larpent 
heard and noted in her faithful diary much about the causes of 
the Revolution; of the disturbing theories of the Encyclopedists 
sown broadcast among the masses, and of the foolish talk of 
the nobility before their servants, while Rousseau is dismissed 
as a ‘well-intentioned enthusiast.’ Later the Bishop read her 
first of all the wonderful letter he had received from the Abbe 
Edgeworth, giving all those harrowing details of the last hours 
of Louis the Sixteenth, which have since become too well known 
for repetition. ; 

From the Baron de Tranquélion she gathered a curious let 
of information concerning the French fashion of wearing wig? 
at this period. 

Wigs are universally worn by men and women—white wigs dun b 


luisant in the morning, green and yellow wigs, in ringlets like serens on 
ye face leaving about an inch of forehead and drawn down like dogs 


: f hen 
how this execrable wig fashion came to be introduced. He said that a 
the King and Princess Elizabeth were guillotined, many Gr aring 


Loyalists purchased their hair at high prices. These persons aus ade } 
to make the hair into fancy ornaments from the fear of detection, e the 
into wigs to wear from affection. The guillotiners took the hint, aq thet | 
hair of the various victims was sold to those friends who were re ee age | 
bodies which they wished to inter. Hence, from a sort of despa E 
became ties of affection. Now they seem works of depravity: j : 
k a 
But even while she ministered to the needs of these ae 
people in exile, organised lotteries for them in her a pp” 


and procured employment suited to their capacities, Mrs. 
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never ceased to denounce the levity of the French character! 
‘flow dirty! how loose! how very unpleasant to us are their 
manners,’ she exclaims, no doubt with truth, after visiting one 
poor French lady in distress. Another time she waxes still more 
eloquent. 

They are a strange nation. For the last three months they have had in 
London, balls, concerts, fétes, on the temporary aid their circumstances 
allowed our merchants to give themg The little Comtesse de Vaudreuil gave 
a Fête to 150! At the moment that there are hundreds of their fellow 
countrymen and women not knowing from day to day they can earn their 
bread or procure it. . . . Think that amidst this thoughtless groupe perhaps 
there was not one who had not lost near friends by ye guillotine or had 
others in danger in France. The mind is lost in speculation. Surely the 
monsters who destroy are not unlike their nation, ’tis all folly and 
irreligion. 

Such flippancy would certainly not appeal to the austere 
conscience of the diarist, and indeed she could not bring herself 
toagree with the Baron de Tranquélion that the French immigra- 
tion was of any benefit to England at all. ‘I said it was a 
political evil, that for the sake of humanity I was glad they 
had been received, but as a political measure I think not one 
should have been so... their arrogance and self love is so 
great and their reasoning powers so weak.’ 


Mrs. Larpent’s own piety did not decrease with the years. - 


She prayed a great deal, sometimes ‘ with fervour,’ ‘a long and 
pleasing prayer,’ and sometimes it is only ‘a short prayer,’ and 
on one day she notes regretfully that she has omitted the morning 
prayer altogether, having decided with great good sense that 
it was better not to keep her family waiting for breakfast. She 
made up for it, however, on the following Sunday, when the 
weather prevented the family from going to church. 

Rose at 8. For half an hour red The Survey of Russia. Breakfast. 
Then George red loud the Psalms for the day. John the chapters, Epistles, 
Gospels and then Mrs. Trimmer’s exposition of them in her Companion 
to the Common Prayer. Fanny (a visitor) then red loud a sermon of 
Macdonald’s On Estimating Character Properly and with a Christian Spirit. 
For an hour wrote to my sister. Walked half an hour, dined. Evening 
heard the younger boys read the Psalms and chapters for evening service. 
Tea, Then red 4 lectures of Jones on the figurative sayings of scripture— 
chatted till supper—prayer—bed at 11. 

_ It may be observed that there is no mention of Mr. Larpent 
In these devotions : possibly he preferred the chance of a wetting 
and a service of which, even with its lengthy sermon, he could 


Ste the end. But there came a Sunday when Mrs. Larpent 


herself fell sadly from grace. 
T do not think I spent the morning well. I made out a carpet pattern 


for Miss Jeffreys. Not that I have any scruples about working as a Lady 


Works on a Sunday, but I consider that the line cannot be too strongly 
x2 
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drawn and the day too fully dedicated to spiritual improve 
however I was so unwell I do not think I could have done much Ree. 
of anything 


In the evening she read the service and several ser 
her conscience. ee pacify 
Meantime, in spite of her preoccupations with her F 
friends, the course of Mrs. Larpent’s life flowed fairly we 
On tha 90th of April 1795 she went to the play, ‘the Rei 
Family, Prince and Princess of Wales were there and the nen 
cesses. The sight was a very fine one as to decoration tiat 
of house,’ etc. She passes her criticisms upon the royal Ton T 
and remarks that if the Prince were her footman she a 
say ‘he were drinking himself out of the world. The play, 
Life’s Vagaries, would have. disgraced a Puppet Show!’ ity 
following evening she was better pleased with her entertainment 
She went at eight to Mrs. Gillies ‘One table (for cards) Mr. 
Parsons the poet, Mr. Rogers author of the Pleasures of 
Memory, Mr. Smith the democratic speaker, and others were 
there, pleasant chit-chat enough.’ But she was still a little 
difficult, for presently she attends a ‘Blue Stocking Circle, 
which should have been after her own heart, but refers to it as 
‘a bas-bleu parti manqué where everybody sat round on chairs 
stiff and silent, even Anecdote Seward. They say he is amiable, 
he seemed cross, or ill, or sad, in short not pleasing, “ grumpy.” 
In 1796 her hours changed a little. ‘I rise now at about 
half-past 7—pray—work useful plain work till 9, when 
o we breakfast—dine at 5—drink tea about 8, go to bed 
about 11.’ It is noticeable that the supper, the provision 
for which, after the heavy dinner, must have sorely taxed the 
house-wife’s ingenuity, and where such savoury little delicacies 
as pickled pigs’ feet and cocks-combs, with their conseque! 
nightmares, were not infrequently served, is no longer referre w 
Mrs. Larpent, at all times a great believer in air and exercises 
‘went airing’ regularly. On one occasion she drove % 
and carried a visitor with her to G. Spence, the dentist. 
have nothing to do with those gentlemen,’ she remarks bof 4 
fully, ` preserving myself a good set of teeth free from pieri 3E 
or pain. He took a guinea for cleaning her teeth ten minuta = 
Such is the effect of fashion and extravagance.’ is decide j 
strange, to our’ notions, that a visit to the dentist shov T 
regarded as a ‘fashionable extravagance’ ! ‘ng iD 
= In the detailed account which she gives of her reading 
this year, we are glad to find that this censorious critic adni : 
eal and unstinted admiration for the work of Miss Br 
though whether Fanny would have been entirely 8" 
r manner of criticism we do not feel sure. She re-re®! 
‘ound ‘ the interests of the situation are all a 


re 


idly Re EEN Uddin Clarida akele oh 


The author studied Johnson’s works; as Mme. de Sevigné says 
elle en a fait un bouillon pour lVavaler. I believe Mme. S. 
wishes she could do this by some work. Now Miss Burney 
so got Johnson’s strength of stile and thought that 


Jl 


has 

surely he touched it up. Mrs. Piozzi says No and Camilla will 
prove this. . . this new work the subscription to which amounts 
to 30001.’ 


With Camilla she was at fiyst a little disappointed, * disgusted 
by the triviality of the events,’ but finally decides that ‘the 
tendency is excellent for ye young.’ The great Fanny’s humour 
is entirely lost upon her, but she decided that ‘Mme. d’Arblay 
has written with a wish of doing good,’ if only with a laudable 
desire to put women in their proper place, for ‘ Now they are 
kept back too little for domestic comfort.’ Mrs. Larpent was 
happily spared the later development of the ‘knock-me-down 
Miss’ who was already causing her so great an uneasiness. 

The year 1798, an unhappy year to Mrs. Larpent since it 
was that of her sister’s marriage, brought the great tidings to 
England of Nelson’s victory at the Battle of the Nile. On 
the 8th of October Mrs. Larpent saw a Mr. Beaver who had 
received a letter from one who was with the King at Weymouth 
when the news was brought. 

The King was much agitated ; he was two or three minutes without 
breaking the seal, he raised his eyes to Heaven and thanked God. Ho 
broke the seal and then exclaimed ‘Not a ship lost!’ The tears were in 
his eyes, he read on, closed the packet and calmly said ‘Glory be to God for 
His goodness,’ i z 

England was indeed passing through a time of national 

. anxiety, with the fear of invasion and the King’s recurrent 
illnesses. Mrs. Larpent’s belief in Pitt—the ‘rather vacant, 
awkward ’ young man of her youth—never seems to have wavered. 
Some years later, in 1804, she and Mr. Larpent rowed to Mort- 
lake and ‘Mr. W. Pitt, standing at bis door, invited us into the 
garden, a retired, elegant place; Lady Eyres on the other side, 
a gaudy cottage like an opera scene.’ 

The tolling of the bell for Pitt’s decease, at four a.m. on 
the 23rd of January 1806, while the Larpents were living at 
Putney, caused her sincere agitation. “How much may we yet — 
have to see and encounter. Nelson and Pitt both gone!’ Mean- 
time, like other careful housewives at the close of the eighteenth 
century, Mrs. Larpent must economise. With her sister g 

and her boys at school, she reduced her household to a 
Man, a coachman and three maids. Ashtead was 
esently, to her great grief, was parted with altogeth 


Tho times have often embarrassed us [she remarks], but at the 
; barras a 
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we have kept our place in Society. . - - I regret sometimes not bene 

not being more in the world, but who knows (she adds with ete 
sententious piety) how far my situation here may not have cont: Usual 
to the welfare of my soul hereafter ? Tibuted 


Ang, 


Her reflexions on her seventeenth wedding day are | 
practical and not without pathos. ‘I believe I have besa 
happy as most rational persons need wish to be. The roma 
turn of my character perhaps expected more happiness, but hee 
I was to blame. I feel it, I try to check it and I impute mae 
error to myself for being often disposed to murmur from imagina. 
ton not reason; I was born a Greek (her mother was of Gar 
extraction) and certainly retain much of the lively, often absurd 
power of thought and romance attributed to that people.’ After 
these self-indulgent reflections she sought successfully to restore 
the priggish balance to her mind by reading Hannah More's 
Strictures on the Female Sex which greatly pleased her. ‘ Sur- 
prising how we think alike. In youth we should lay up ow 
store against the winter of life. How are these ends answered, 
by learning to dress, sing, play, dance? What elderly woman 
is the better mother or wife for these accomplishments?’ 

Mrs. Larpent’s interest in her French friends and their con- 
cerns by no means diminished as time went on. She heard 
with dismay from the Bishop of Moulin, ‘a little deformed lively 
man who was many years almoner to the Mesdames de France 
Adelaide and Victorie,’ of the terrible and strange experiences of 
those poor ladies during the fifty-two days which they were coll 
pelled to spend at sea after their escape from France. The Bishop 
told his tale as if he had been reading it ‘in a followed manner, 
and described how these poor old ladies (one over sixty, the other 
sixty-five) ‘shared one large porringer of coarse soup wit 
the captain and his mess, placed in the middle of the ship ie 
a day, and how at night they were ‘like cattle’ with no place 
to retire and lie down in: And yet they never showed na 
temper, ‘but encouraged all by their patience, and even ? ci 
tained them.’ The cheerful temper on the part of they E 
fortunate companions, if not of the Princesses themselyes, 


Mews. Her friend the Bishop of Montpellier officiated 2 
the French Princes were there. Here is her descriptio? : 


: z ce. 3 

Monsieur,* well made, not much character in his counties pane 

featured, no dignity, but much amenity; behaved with mor “ias 
of devotion than anyone there. Duc de Berri, his second 502, 


1 The Comte d'Artois, afterwards Charles the Tenth. 
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him, & little brown mean man, not quite like an Ape, nor yet like a Mulatto, 
a something in feature tirant sur Vun et Vautre. . . . Then came the 


ed Duko of Orleans, his countenance is not handsome or expressive rather 
with a scowl. Ho swallowed many gapes and seemed very tired. I like old 
Condé, has more manliness and character than the others, much countenance 
a and dignity... - his son the Duc de Bourbon has a handsome face though 
as unmeaning. Ho looked sillily proud, vacant and tired. There were orders 
tic and crosses behind them, sharp faces and fat ones and courtiers of all 
Te kinds. . . . A psalm was sung in Latin for the soul of the last King or the 
ch body of the present, I could not discover which, in this all joined and the 
Ñ bawling was great zra MY surprise was great when I saw the Bishop carry 
round a square bit of Rag (very like a shaving cloth) to each of the Princes 
: who kissed it and bowed, all five one after the other. 
Ir 
ter It was afterwards explained to Mrs. Larpent that this was the 
re cloth on which the Host and the Chalice had been set, and 
e's it was a privilege of the Princes to kiss it. She, for her part, 
ur- good Protestant that she was—after witnessing ‘the mummeries 
gis of this strange idolatrous worship’ was no longer surprised at 
ed, the extremes of another kind into which the Calvinists and 
1a) Lutherans may fall! 

In September 1810 the Larpents were still living at Putney, 
on and the Bishop of Montpellier ‘delightfully well at eighty-one, 
ard gay and happy,’ came to dine with them, driven in a little gig 
ely by his servant. He had been to breakfast with the Prince of 
nce Condé at Wimbledon, who had told him that Bernadotte, a 
3 of common soldier in his regiment had, owing to his good conduct, 
od- been raised to be a sergeant! From such virtuous beginnings 
hop springs the royal house of Sweden ! i 
et, | = We cannot follow the records of this industrious lady further 
her | into the nineteenth century, but she continued her conscientious 
vith | daily entries until a very short time before her death. She 
vi read the Times diligently, and took her mild share in the national 
lace anxieties and the national thanksgivings and other public 
yi happenings. The Peninsular War had a more personal concern 
ter- for her, as her stepson Seymour, who accompanied Wellington 
un: as Judge Advocate of the Forces, was taken prisoner while 
wae crossing the Bidassoa in 1813, but was liberated two months 

later. When the great news came of the Battle of Waterloo ` 
St: Mrs. Larpent referred to it briefly in her entry of the 22nd of 
able, June 1815, as ‘ A day not marked by much followed employment. 
map Heard the glorious but melancholy (?) news of the defeat of © 
4 all uonaparte.’ The absence of followed employment had evidently 


made at least as great an impression on her mind as the fact that 
Wellington had finally delivered Europe of the arch-tyrant. 
Ndeed as the years go on, the diary is chiefly occupied with 
domestic details and the efforts which she heroically made, by 
many daily hours of reading and other activities, to distract her 
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mind from those attacks of low spirits which ill-health 

increasing age made more frequent. We are glad to see is 
she could still pleasurably renew her youth by instructin u 
infant minds of her grandchildren, and she remarks with m r 
one occasion that she has saved sixpence by mending a petticg a 
Mr. Larpent died, or rather ‘changed this state of being, I ie 
for blessedness,’ on the 18th of January 1824. On the 6th i 
January, Epiphany, ‘He had promised the children a in 
day cake, one came, and he saw it with benevolence, though 
so ill.’ His widow characteristically sought solace in reading 
many sermons, though these do not seem to have inspired her 


with a Christian spirit towards her brother the Baron de 4 
Hochepied, who by now was married to the Countess Grosvenor ral 
and who insisted upon attending the funeral. ‘To see him was th 
a Christian duty, but that was one cause of my oppression mi 
yesterday ! ’ fm 

From this date the poor lady found a pathetic satisfaction | T 
in noting every evening whether her ‘temper is right’ and her _ 
‘mind calm,’ much as the valetudinarian of to-day might take | o 
his temperature with his clinical thermometer before retiring, | A 


But in spite of ill-health and the depression which her religion 
was so ill-suited to combat, we are pleased to find her in the | 
first year of her widowhood superintending the schools at East | X 
Sheen, where she was living, gossiping with Lady de Grey, al 


embroidering and painting with all her old energy. We my | of 
safely leave her with her own final entry in December of the 
year 1824: ‘I am easy without selfish wishes, very grateful fr | S 
much ease and peace within my reach, and a sort of feeling % | 3 
if my work was nearly done. Waiting, as Fuller says, for God's J 
putting out my candle in His own good time.’ y p 
fc 


Rose M. BRADLEY rs 
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‘ONE MAN ONE VOTE’ 


THE old Marquis of Mirabeau—in his character, I suppose, of 
Friend of Man—observed, upon one occasion, that men, like 
rabbits, are most easily caught hold of by the ears. Perhaps 
there never was an age in which the truth of this saying has been 
more curiously exemplified. Public life is ruled by phrases, 
mostly false. Take as an example of them ‘One Man One Vote.’ 
The doctrine which it succinctly expresses, that in the public 
order every man should count for one and no man for more than 
one, has become an article of faith for a vast number of people. | 
And, like most articles of faith, it is held blindly, few even of the 
more intelligent among its professors attempting to weigh it. 
Not long ago I asked one of them, a member of Parliament 
who had been perorating about it, whether he had subjected 
it to examination. ‘Examination! No, he replied; “it is part 
of the party platform, and that is enough for me.’ I hope that 
there are many among the readers of the Nineteenth Century ` 
for whom that is not enough, and who will bear with me if I 
proceed to make the examination which my legislative friend 
would not: undertake. 

First, then, let us see what grounds are assigned for the 
Proposition that in the public order every man should count 
for one and no man for more than one. There would seem to be 
three lines of argument employed in defence of it—the a priori, the 
utilitarian, and the sentimental. Let us look at each of them a 


little. 


The a priori argument rests upon the doctrine of the 
Sovereignty of the people formulated by Rousseau. I use the 
| Nords ‘formulated by Rousseau ’ advisedly, because there is 
nother doctrine, much more ancient, of popular sovereignty 
hich I hold to be quite true, while I regard Rousseau’s theory 
S utterly false. Rousseau postulates unrestricted liberty an 
ndless autonomy as the normal condition of the abstract mar 
0 is the unit of his system. He holds that all the adult m 
abitants of any State are entitled to absolute equa ind s 

1 of them may claim, ight e 
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Such is the central political doctrine of Rousseau, ang; 2 m 
Revolutionists received it upon his ipse dixit, and ing © Preng Bo 
the forefront of their famous Declaration : ‘ Al] meee iti tbe 
and continue equal in rights.’ But as a chaos of sover are bin | laef 
viduals cannot be a State, Rousseau was driven to ea | | pos 
: : : magine, | 
Social Contract by which each of the sovereign indivi dua mea | | inte 
over his sovereignty to the community, and by wie Make | | mo: 
the words of the archsophist-—‘ each, while uniting fe utk | Bet 
all, obeys only himself.’ In practice the equal morse] R uj |wh 
reignty attributed to each individual turns out to be an Sre f | the 
share in the election of one of the depositaries of sover R p 
And to this collective sovereignty of all, Rousseau allows no E | A 
The absolute right of majorities takes, in his theory, the T 
held in another by the absolute right of kings. This is th | as 
substance of Jacobinism, which was merely a translation inh | °° 
fact of Rousseau’s doctrine of the public order. But the theo / r 
evidently rests upon a monstrous sophism. The doctrine of th | bel 
equivalence of all men in the body politic—or, as Carlyle ps | hin 
it, ‘any man equal to any other: Quashee_ Nigger to Socrates w 
, and Shakespeare, Jūdas Iscariot to Jesus Christ ’—is ale N 
| are not born, and do not continue equal in rights. They a = 
l born and continue unequal physically, economically and intelle: | no 
tually, and from this inequality of fact results an inequality d| toi 
| rights. So much for the a priori argument in favour of “Qe | TS 
| Man One Vote.’ | a 
Next, let us look at the utilitarian argument urged ior th} ap 
as stated most clearly by Bentham. He did not in the les) he 
believe in Rousseau’s speculations about men’s natural rights | 2 
The principle of what he calls utility was all-sufficient for bi | g 
and by virtue of it he thought he could realise ‘the great | H 
happiness of the greatest number,’ which he took to be the lt \ al 
end of the State. ‘What,’ he asked, ‘ could be more con 5 
to that end than to vest political power in the greatest number | 4 


Every man, he argued, desires what it is to his interest t0 p 
it is to the interest of the majority to have good governi 


E therefore the majority should rule. It looks simple enough 7 | k 
E in that way; but Bentham, far removed as his comm Bee, i is 
4 was from Rousseau’s fantastic dreams, was also 2 docttint s| fh 
| _ fin spite of his professed devotion to facts. His concepti a | fis 
utilitarian man was as unreal as Rousseau’s concepts t 
man in a state of nature. It is true that every ma” oe 10 
promote his own interest. It is not true that every ie 7 
dominated by that desire. Side by side with it, #2 ot 


Bast wages 
majority of men, exist impulses, emotions, passions Ty ot 
sometimes hallucinations—which temper it, thwart it» a thi 


overmaster it. ‘Again: to seek your own interest 18 Orn 
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fp know how to achieve it is quite another. In that knowledge 
the vast majority of the “purblind race of miserable men’ are 
deficient. Nor does it in the least follow that, even if a man 
ssesses it, his particular interest will coincide with the general 
interest. The two may be, nay often are, quite opposed. Once 
more, if we regard, not the abstract or utilitarian men of 
Bentham’s speculations, but the vast majority of the men against 
whom we jostle in our way through life, can we honestly credit 
them, as a Tule, with a capacity for even grasping the idea of 
the general interest? If I may quote words of my own, written 
elsewhere, which I do not see my way to improve : 


Consider, with a mind cleared of cant, the average British elector 
as actual life discloses him, a skilled or an unskilled artisan. How is it 
possible for him, I will not say to form an intelligent judgment on the 
graver questions of domestic or foreign politics, but to discern, even in 
the dimmest outline, their real bearing, their true significance? Put 
before him the simplest train of argument, invite him to exactness, ask 
him to define, beg him to consider differences, and you strike him dumb, 
unless, perchance, by way of answer, he damns your eyes. He views 
things disconnectedly, unable to make use of that ‘ ‘large discourse, look- 
ing before and after,’ which would interpret their connection. The very 
notion of causation is strange to him. Condemned by a law which shall 
not be broken—for it issues from the nature of things—to a life of manual 


appeals _to his meanest motives, by profligate promises made in inex- 
Santos Goethe has defined 
í majority as a ‘few strong men who lead, some knaves_who. temporise, 
and the weak multitude who follow, without the faintest idea of what 
want.’ True, the weak multitude do not know what they want. 


uficient answer to the utilitarian argument for ‘One Man One Vote’? 
Burke has excellently observed: ‘I see as little of policy or utility, as there 
18 of right, in laying down a principle that a majority of men, told by the 
Wad, are to be considered as the people, and that as such their will 
38 to be law.’ ? a 


We may dismiss, then, the utilitarian argument in support 
E k One Man One Vote,’ and come to the sentimental argument, | 
Which my readers may remember was much relied on by the 
ate Mr. Gladstone. Regarding the masses, and justly, as ‘ our 


— 


1 First Principles in Politics, p. 191. 
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| is not a principle of cohesion but of dissolution- 


aoe governs France. The nation has no corporat 
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Ay 
own flesh and blood,’ he was led by I know not vha t 
tion—his logical processes were often most difficult ad loting, y 
to attribute to them a sort of mystical illumination anq ollo. f 
mental instinct, nay, even to see in their passions and over 
dices and perversities, endowments fitting them to sway the 5 | 


| 
ea 


of empire. ‘Vain wisdom all and. false philosophy’ we my | | HY 

surely say ; and according to a habit which, as Lord ibs st | aga 

noted, he displayed early in his carcer, he endeavoured to o "| | tion 

up this false philosophy by false history. “Are the classes a | | anoi 

right?’ he inquired, ‘ when they differ from the nation es mel 
al 


nation meaning for him, by a gross sophism, the masses, Thy || He 


answer which must be given to this question by any candy | be | 
student of history is ‘ Nearly always.’ Truth and right have eyg 68 
been vindicated by minorities; nay, in the greatest moment o a 
the world’s history, by a minority of One. And if we look aromi ni 
us, assuredly the lesson of the present as to this matter is a e 
one with the lessons of the past. Who can say that John Sturi | 
Mill is wrong when, in his Political Economy, he declares ‘ibe | E 
extreme unfitness of mankind in general, and of the labourin | fe 
classes in particular, for any order of things that would make any | : 
considerable demand upon their intellect and virtue,’ or when f 4,, 
| in his Subjection of Women, he remarks ° how. vast.is the numb} the 
of men, in any great country, who are little better than brutes? | upo 
So much as to the apologies, and quasi-apologies, for the $ at 
doctrine of * Every man to count for one and no man for mo | ah 
than one.’ Now let us see how that doctrine works in practice | r 
And first we will look at it in its birthplace, France, where! | of 
has had free course. The French Revolution made a tabula | po 
of the old institutions of the country, among them being My mei 
estates.of Spiritualty, Nobility, and Commonelty wD, | È 
once sufficed as a classification of its constituent elements. The | 
had served their purpose, those ancient divisions, and had be F 
antiquated. Hence the ease with which, as Burke express n 4a 
they were melted down into one. The effect of their liquefacta | 3 
was to put all political power into the hands of the ees: r 


its double representation. This was the triumph of the m i 
principle of government, the establishment of the ao 
counting heads as the supreme law of the political org 


2 E js T 
nation only grains of sand, said the first Napoleon, and 2i 


was correct. Itis not the nation in its corporate capac’ g 
e capacit) 


n P ae usse 
‘Selon le principe de Rous” re 
tique Je 1e 
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oo Fa ruler of France is the majority—or what gets itself accepted 
mi BV oro prief time as the majority—of deputies supposed to represent 
en | egual and sovereign electors. I say ‘supposed’ : for these repre- 
Ee | | sentatives do not really represent the voters whose suffrages they 
dem | | have secured. They really represent the cunning and cupidity of 
Thus, | 1 gang of professional politicians to whom they owe their nomina- 
ap ion and election. The deputy buys his power, in one way or 
Olster mother—there are many methods of buying—from these gentle- 
S T | men, and poon he gets into the Cram he proceeds to sell it. 
|| He is generally a political adventurer of a very low type : it may 


be a lawyer without clients, a doctor without patients, a peda- 


ee gogue without pupils.* It is difficult to induce men of light and 
ate i leading to o ie degradation of public life as it now exists 
amma France. Nor do t e wirepullers of the local committees want 
~ || such men. They prefer deputies whom they can control and 
ae s [| use, if they want to use them, and they do so want very frequently 

ai fi in order to secure the perpetration of some job by bringing 


P ie pressure to bear upon a Minister in need of votes which have to 


eal be paid for. 

xe any | 

Shea M. Benoist, in his enlightening book, La Crise de VBtat 
1| Moderne] thus is forged and rivetted a whole chain of dependencies : 


amber | the Minister is dependent upon the chiefs of groups, who are dependent 


WBN $ : 
utes’? | upon tho deputies, who are dependent upon the committees; and so 
rung, Power, everywhere and’ 


for thy | at the end of the chain, at the very last 
yr more | always, drags about the clog of Number. Hence the humiliating medio- 
| cxity, the lamentable sterility of our actual politics: nor can they be 
i other than mediocre and sterile under the present régime: that régime | 
of inorganic universal suffrage which recognises 
power in the State, which subordinates the highest interests of the 
nation to the stupid and dumb brutality of figures, which means the 
omnipotence of the masses with their foolish credulity, puerile incon- 
stancy, envious cowardice, savage brutality. 


“One Man One Vote’ system in 
f the Latin countries 


Thus [writes 


numbers as the sole 


Such is the outcome of the 


ting work, Deutsche 
a strong Liberal 


No nation has gone so far in the unlimited adoption of universal 
ge as the German people in elections for the Reichstag. Is 


État, c'est moi—Les Ori 


ing account. 
of thi 


a ii 
dated Government. As Mr. Justice Darling well observed 4 
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due to this that precisely in Germany the despisers and l 
universal suffrage are apparently most numerous? Tn hate 4 
throughout the German Empire we hear it said that T direti, f 
universal suffrage has been to render the German RENE itt a | 
capacities, in characters and leaders, with each successive electi Ter iy | 
only those social powers (nur jene sociale Mächte) which x pect! | 
strongly influence the masses—labour leaders, parsons, pene a 
anti-Semitic screamers and croakers—attain to ever-increasing A kig, ; 

and an ever-extremer position; that social democracy, Ultramen al 
agrarianism, anti-Semitism become, and must become, ever ncn ae | 
universal suffrage; that the formation of fresh coalitions of Pari ; 
parties, incapable of ruling, strong only in negation, ever more and any 
embarrasses the -Government; that the most weighty interests Wate 


nation find no representation, or, if any, only an accidental and altogethe | 


. disproportionate representation. 


And now let us turn to England. It was not until some forty | 
years after the outbreak of the French Revolution that its essen \ 
tial principle was formally recognised in this country. Thi / 
recognition was first given by the Reform Act of 1882, the authos offic 
of which, as Samuel Taylor Coleridge justly observed, ‘did te) gam 
utmost in their power to rase out the sacred principle of a repe | it i 
sentation of interests, and to introduce the mad and barbarising | legi 
scheme of a delegation of individuals.’ It was the begini | deal 
among us of political atomism, and the Duke of Welling As 
rightly saw. in it ‘the consequence of the French Revolution: 
Lord Grey}. whose name is so closely associated with the measure, 280 
expressed his confidence that ‘permanent contentment woi 
result from it.’ Permanent contentment!’ What a satires 
the words if we survey the history of our country from that time 
to this. The Reform Act of 1832 was but the first of @ ewe 
of similar statutes, all underlain by the Jacobin principle h || 
a country should be governed by a mere majority of the pek 
exclusively represented, that the foundation of the public i 1 
is a sum in addition, and each carrying that principle ma 
until what is virtually universal inorganic suffrage prevali 


. 5 SAQ wer 1? 
England as in France. Overwhelming political PA or i 


3 i; be 
skilled : and they are rapidly learning how to use it. ae ie 


breaking the law when they choose. Take, as an ue 
Trades’ Disputes Act, 1906, wrung by them from 


charging the jury in a recent case * : 


Section 3 of the Act contains the most extraordinary P Be 
I know of in any statute whatever. It says that an act e 
ance of a trade dispute shall not be actionable on the a 
interferes with the right of a person to dispose of WS 2 


“ Reported in he Times of June 22. 


w 


a 
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Ht y | yghour as he wills. In words, therefore, it admits that the right exists 
Retin, {jg dispose of one’s capital or labour as one pleases: that was what we 
te | eo hitherto called liberty. It used to be the boast of English law 
ore i | ‘Ubi jus ibi remedium’ ; but that must be altered now to read: 
, thero is a right there used to be a remedy.’ The statute 


the present right, but because it was found inconvenient 


lya | admits in terms : : 

ing, | to certain people, this statute (not denying the right) takes away the 
Uthoriy | yemedy- 

ee: This is æ kind of first-fruits of the doctrine that every man 
mentan | should count for one and no man for more than one. And the 
dme | final harvest of the doctrine will be something considerable. 
of te | Who can doubt that it will result in the dissolution of the present 
together | party system of government—a result which I, for one, could 


not but welcome. The manual labourers, in their millions, are 
aite indifferent to the question whether the Hon. Felix Parvulus 
or the Right Hon. Felicissimus Zero is to be Prime Minister, 
whether so-called Liberals or so-called Conservatives shall obtain 
office and the spoils of office. They have no stake in the party 
| game. If their representatives in Parliament take part therein, 
| it is for a consideration. Labour votes are purchased by such 
| legislation as that at which we have just glanced. And no doubt 
| deals of the same kind will grow in frequency and in importance. 
As the non habentes. increasingly realise their power, they will 
shape legislation to their own ends. The better part of a century 
è | #80 John Stuart Mill inquired : ‘Is there not considerable danger 
| {lest they should throw upon the possessors of what is called 
|| realised property, and upon the larger incomes, an unfair share, 
|| or even the whole of the burden of taxation, and, having done 
i | | 50, add to the amount without scruple, expending the proceeds 
| | 2 modes supposed to conduce to the profit and advantage of the 
|! labouring classes’?° Experience has proved that this danger 
| Which Mill apprehended was by no means imaginary. The 
„į M€ocess which he describes has gone far, and will assuredly go 
pi] po Tho late M. Scherer, a very keen-sighted publicist, 
ought that the French Republic is bound, by the very law of 
| ts being, to make trial of Socialism. In the German Reichstag 
a the 28th of June last, Herr Scheidermann, the leader of the 
mae party, claimed: ‘ We are the representatives of the 
DAN of tho German people, and there is too good reason 
Ee ering the claim to be well-founded. As ea our me 
Ret may assuredly say that the whole tendency of 1ts 
Bf i istory is in the same direction. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Far ee Very suggestive book, The State and the Man, expressed 
hie of the advent of ‘a Socialistic administration, system 


A Rens, ‘a revival of -despotisna—with the mass of the of the pees 
Tolled by_officials-— His prescience was not at fault. Tada 


16 forty | 
eaten. 
That {i 


* Considerations on Representative Government, p- 120. 
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that this tendency may well fili every Englishman shoe 

country with the gloomiest forebodings, for Socialism iat 

patriotism. atal y 
Lives then the man with soul so dead, E 
Who never to himself has said, | 
This is my own, my native land? 


0 
To that demand of Scott’s we must answer with sorroy.: : 
that man lives : the Socialist is he. If there is one question n J ; 
than another now before the nation which should inia 


Englishmen of every class and creed, it is the question of nation] | 
defence. Every man knows—players of the party game: ilk 
as well as other people, though for the most part they deny it 
that this country, in the case of a European war, woulib | 
virtually at the mercy of astute and well-equipped enemies, yf 
veteran soldier, whose high authority none of his brethreniy ` 
arms will question, the late General Collinson, has put this wit n 
startling plainness in a privately printed pamphlet, wall 
I suppose, well-nigh forgotten. ‘It is sober and earnest trath, | 
he writes, ‘that two of the great maritime Powers of Burp | 
could, in a fortnight from the Declaration of War, bring a st: | 
cient force to our shores to effect a landing against any such ligh 
resistance as we are now prepared to make. They have ma | 
enough, fully-equipped, and. transports enough, and warshis | 
enough. What they would have to do is to make their prep 
tions in such a way as not to excite the alarm of ‘the B 
Government and to wait till some disturbance called away 
chief part of our home fleet : and we know from past expen | 
that neither of these contingencies is improbable.’ Yes, certain | E 
_ we know that from experience. Well, since these words T 
i written, have our powers of defence improved? Ji any 
> certain, it is that our Auxiliary Forces, notwithstangine 2i 
' Haldane’s manipulation of them, untrained, ill-equipped, 2, 
ciently officered—‘a rabble with rifles in their hands) 
competent German critic has called them—could not for a Oy) 
resist even a small body of disciplined and seasoned troop 0! E a 
the new danger from the development of aviation the #2 - rr 
fail me to speak; but everyone knows that it is incr 
day to day. If there is anything which is absolutely a 


hee S TE 
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Nes hs ; in world of armed nations." Mr. Snowden, an unsuspected 
fatal, witness, in & recent paper published in the Daily Mail, owns that 


‘Jogic, patriotism, precedent, example, instinct, all appear to | 
support ‘the demand for it.’ And who are the most determined 
opponents of it? The very people of whom Mr. Snowden is a 


leader. Labour, he tells us, objects to national service, and he 


yi: Ye, 


further tells us why :‘ Because they have no stake in the national 
me, | welfare which is worth defending.’ As a matter of fact, those 
nite | whom it is the fashion to call the masses are now, in this country, 


nation, | he privileged class. They vastly outnumber the rest of the 
oju} electors and can swamp them at the polls. Their banded Unions 
any it. | [are granted immunity from laws which restrain others from 


tyranny and oppression. ‘hey are suffered to carry on, in the 
form of strikes enforced by savage picketing, gigantic wars 
against the community, because the party politicians who profess 
to govern us are afraid of them. In fact, they have become a 
nation within the nation, shut off from and hostile to the rest 
of the community, which they regard as their natural enemies. 
They have lost the idea of the brotherhood of a people, of the 
superior claims and paramount rights of a common country. The 
workman feels no sentiment of gratitude towards the employer 
to whom—that is*his way of putting it—he sells himself for his 
daily bread. Gratitude? No; but rather hatred against “a man 
‘no better than himself’ who exploits him. Nietzsche truly 
observes, ‘He sees in the employer merely a crafty bloodsucking 
dog of a man, speculating on every necessity, and elevated above 
him only by chance and good luck, and he arrives at the conclusion, 
“Well, let us, in turn, try chance and fortune: let us, at last, 
throw the dice ’’—and so Socialism begins.’ 

Such is the outcome of the dissolvent individualism which 


ould be 


thing 
r lo the French Revolution introduced into the world: such is the 
ino inevitable result of the unrestrained power of numbers. It is pre- 


sented to us as democracy : but it is singularly unlike anything 
Which the world has hitherto known by that name. Democracy 
means the rule of the demos, the people- But never until now has 
athe people been identified with the numerical majority of the 
inhabitants of a country. The old Hellenic republics were based 
on the principle that the majority should be ruled and governed 
{by the minority. The great division then was between free men 
3 and slaves, and in all of them the slaves outnumbered the 
‘| Citizens : in Athens during the fourth century B.C. they were in 


i a the masses. If one of their citizens could have foreseen our 


the Proportion of four to one. And in those commonwealths the — 2 
aves occupied the position held in the modern world by what we 


oe 
es a 
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medieval Europe, citizenship was a legal privile 
with difficulty and to be guarded with jealo 
upon tradition and prescription, which wer 
facts. The world never heard, until Rousseay appeared 
rights innate, inalienable, imprescriptible, whereby 
possess in equal measure all its highest attributes. 

which Aristotle formulated two thousand years a 
mended itself to the commonsense of mankind : 


principles of life, from the one end to the other, which ay | 
continuity and selection, to elementary dictates of justice—the \ 
recognition of differences naturally springing from individuality, / 
the provision of full room for indefinitely varying personalities, | 
And therefore it was that Mill very rightly termed ‘the excl. 
sive rule of the operative classes,’ which is the outcome of modem 
egalitairism, ‘ falsely called democracy.’ ë It is ochlocracy or mob 
tule: it is tyranny, for such is the designation of a regimen 
whereby one part of the community absolutely governs the other 

But ‘falsely called democracy’ is not wholly false. Ii | 


is both the source and the measure of rights. In so far n | 
are persons, we have rights. The greater our personality, = | 
more abundant our rights. There is a true sense in the por i 
tion that all men are equal, just as there is a true ee 5 
Stoic paradox that all crimes are equal. All men are eog 
persons. Hence their right of equality before the law: e-i 
from this point of view all men are entitled to #2 = be 
irreducible minimum, we may call it—of political Pola 
masters of the medieval school—our publicists might do 
than study them—taught that the consent of the gover” 
did not mean a majority told by the head) is necessa!y 


wo 
(ee 


age of the world it is the readiest and simplest we ad 

suffrage may be regarded as the expression 10 highly 
* ‘That falsely called democracy which is really the oan 

o erative classes.’—Considerations on Representative Government, 
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states of civilisation of the equality of men as persons, and of 
their right, in virtue of that equality, to a share of political 
wer. But if men are thus equal, and if every man should 
therefore count for one, it is also true that men are unequal, and 
that therefore some men should count for more than one. The 
hrase which I have put at the head of this article expresses a 
P aift-truth which, taken by itself, is a whole error. It should 
‘syn: ‘One Man One Vote and as many more as he is equitably 
entitled to.” ‘The State is not, as Rousseau fabled, a fortuitous 
congeries of sovereign human units, but an organism, and, what 
is more, an ethical organism, implying great diversity and widely 
differing value in its component parts. ‘Men,’ Aristotle puts it, 
‘are not equal man to man, but proportionately when their several 
and respective claims have been referred to a common standard.’ 
A man’s rights may be deduced, to speak in language which is 
necessarily crude and therefore open to misrepresentation, from 
his mights (Médchte)—that is to say, from a consideration of his 
various faculties and endowments. And hence it follows that 
so far as they are in fact equal, they are entitled to the same 
share of political power: and so far as they are in fact unequal, 
they are entitled to different shares of political power. This has 
been clearly and forcibly expressed by an eminent French man 
of letters : 

Every man, I think [wrote Flaubert], however lowly he may be, has 
aright [in the government of the country] to one voice, his own: but 
is not necessarily the equal of his neighbours who may be worth a hundred 
times as much,’ In an industrial company each shareholder votes accord- 
ing to the amount invested by him. It ought to be so in the government 
of a country. My value is certainly that of twenty electors of Croisset. 
Fortune, intellect, race ought to be counted: in a word, all forces; but 
at present I see only one—number.® 


John Stuart Mill has summed the matter up in six pregnant 
910 


words : ‘ Equal voting is, on Pine 
But here I may be met by the objection: ‘Of what use to 
insist upon this view, even if it be correct? We have got equal 
and universal suffrage—or what is virtually equivalent to it— 
and we are not in the least likely to get rid of it. Is not the 
Government, even while you are writing, engaged in driving 
through the House of Commons, by the venal votes of its motley 
majority, a Bill to abolish plural voting?’ The objection is 
forcible, but not conclusive. It is a duty to protest against those 
Who decree injustice by a law. And it is always worth while 
to discharge a duty. No doubt the Jacobin doctrine that the 
Majority of the adult males inhabiting a country are its ri 


> Lettres à George Sand, p. 163. 
1° Considerations on Representative Government, P: 


awo a by aege sarap ouinion EA 
rulers has sunk deep into the popular mind." By th 
diffusion of and tenacious attachment to that doctring de 
truth strong reasons that those who know it to be Fen a 4 
strenuously combat it. Nor is such a combat hopeless. oul ; 
sider how until half a century ago the public mind was donee k 
by the old orthodox political economy—another brodin | 
a spurious individualism. And then reflect how its most cherie $ 
sophisms have fallen into discredit through persistent er ; 
of them. It is a good omen for the eventual overthrow of fle iq 
democracy, a fruit of the same root of bitterness. Novalis bas a 
finely said ‘ Man consists in truth, and therefore it is thy 


Wie \ 


truth at last prevails. Can it be doubted that in time ths — 


common sense of mankind will recognise that to determine grea | 
public issues by counting heads is as absurd as to determine thay~| 
ae am neaei t 


by measuring stomachs? That it will discern the superionty | 
of the force of reason over the force of numbers? That if will + 
prefer organic unity to atomistic uniformity? ‘In time’ : possibly i 
a long time. It is enough for us to look for, to hasten unto that | 
time : 


Enough if something from our hands have power 
To live and work and serve the future hour. 


W. S. DILLI. 


_ 11 Tt is on this doctrine that the demand for Home Rule is based, and if ub aly: 
doctrine be accepted I see no answer to the demand. The Nationalist Members à | 
certainly represent a majority of the population of Ireland told by the head. ia 


| 
| 
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TROPICAL AUSTRALIA 
A GREAT COLONISING EXPERIMENT 


Iris very generally acknowledged that the colonisation of Tropical 
Australia presents an important and difficult problem. The new 
Director of the Northern Territory, Dr. Gilruth, according to 
recent cables, has gravely warned us that the problem cannot 
bo left unsettled indefinitely. If we will not colonise those great 
empty spaces, the teeming population of the East will do so. 
Also the Premier of Victoria, as his final message, has assured 
us that the White Australian policy is as much a settled national 
policy as is the Monroe Doctrine of the United States. 

The trouble is that the majority of intelligent Englishmen 
are not assured that the colonisation of Tropical Australia by 
a white race is possible, let alone practicable. There is so much 
contradictory evidence upon the subject. If the question was 
one of placing the evidence of those who do not know the 
Australian Tropics over against the evidence of those who do, 
the position would be comparatively simple. But this is not 
the case. The divergent witnesses have in many cases equal 
tights to speak from intimate personal knowledge. Yet while 
some maintain with no uncertain voice that a white race can 
colonise and continue to populate the Australian Tropics, others 
| with equal assurance assert that such a contingency is impossible. 
į The truth is that all have much justification for their opinions, 
| and yet none, from the facts of the case, are justified in 

| any dogmatism. There are so many new conditions to be 
w considered. Theo sphere of inquiry is so large, and the whole 
| question of adaptability of race to new environment 1s 80 little 
explored, that it can only be finally settled by experience—and 
by the experience not of one generation but of four or five fay 
§enerations. To the writer of this article it appears just as 
irrational to assert the impossibility of a white race adapting 
itself to the conditions of Tropical Australia as it is to assert 
the certainty of its doing so. It is a big colonising experiment— 
_ Perhaps the biggest experiment of its kind that has ever been 
before the British people. 3 ite 
Tn attempting to emphasise the experimental h ; 
problem, let me point out the extraordinarily 

My SaaS ~ 883 i 
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of stating it in comprehensive terms. More than half A : q 
is in the Tropics, and this fact will become more a Australia 
looking at a map drawn, not upon Mercator’s proa n | 
x : q È : 5 Jection by | 
with allowance for the swelling lines of longitude. It iş Ub | 
festly difficult to generalise as to the conditions prevajlin ae 
; i : 8 Over | 
so huge a tract of country, and yet that is being done Const as 
_ by those who will persist in applying the conditions of aa 
they know to the whole which they do not know. Whata m 
to the coast, with its multitude of rivers and creeks bake 
reference to the dry interior behind the mountain ranges, is 
rugged mountainous mining country is often barren to the ia | 
degree : on the rolling downs the sheep graze in flocks numbered 
in hundreds of thousands. It is misleading to assume that the | 
cold winter nights on the western plateau—I have found my 
water-bottle frozen stiff by my side—find their counterparts 
on the northern littoral. It is equally misleading to speak as 
though the sweltering conditions of the northern rivers near 
the coast in summer are symptomatic of the whole of Tropical | 
Australia, or are equally unpleasant at all times of the year. | 
The table-land country, speaking generally, is suitable to | 
pastoral industries and unsuitable for agriculture. Cattle, on 
the other hand, do not thrive so well in a country suitable for 
growing sugar or rubber. There are some parts of Tropical 
Australia where the fertility is enormous; there are other parts, 
to use an Australian colloquialism, which would not ‘feeda 
bandicoot to a square mile.’ There are districts which will carry | 
close population; there are other districts where the population | 
has always been sparse, and where it must remain sparse whether | 
the settlers are black, white, yellow or brown. a 
But among the many difficulties of generalising correctly with | 
regard to vast tracts of country must be counted the danger i 
generalising from imperfect knowledge. The lady visitor Y | 
cheerfully stated in The Times! that women g0 s 
Melbourne to North Queensland with less fuss than other wra 
change their abode from Kensington to Bayswater was oe à 
arrant nonsense. She damned the weight of her ow? on i 
when she said that on the littoral of Northern Queenslant i i 
do not hear, and never have heard, anything about the unbe? i 
ness of the climate.’ The more accurate observer, ower” ja 
~ Sees tropical plains in the drought may be forgiven 10 n of 
_ estimating their marvellous recuperativeness. I have aii 
_ tracts of country as destitute of verdure as the wood blo 
Pall Mall, and two months later the grass there hee 


LẸ 


2 May 24, 1913. 
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against my horse’s girths. Those, again, who see the sunny 
North during the halcyon days of winter may well fail to realise 
how fierce is the summer heat, and how fiercer still can be the 


bu cyclonic storms. : 
lani. | But if the actual conditions of life in Tropical Australia are 
Over go varied that they forbid hasty generalisation, the whole question 
intly of the adaptability of race and environment is too obscure to allow 
Dart | dogmatism with regard to the suitability of the Australian Tropics 
plies to a white race. It has been said recently that the conditions 
8 no | of Tropical Australia are similar to those of West Africa. Nothing 
The | could be more dissimilar. In West Africa there is a rapidly 
last | multiplying black population—who, while they occupy the land, 
ered | act as children of Gibeon to the white colonist. In Tropical 
tthe | Australia there is no such assistance for the white colonists. 
l my | The Australian blacks—an interesting, kindly and lovable race— 
parts have found themselves unable to bridge the gulf between the 
ik as early Stone Age and the twentieth century. They shivered at 
near the approach of the white man, and are rapidly disappearing. 
pical They are good stockmen, as might be expected from a race of | 
ar, hunters. They are not interested in agriculture, and still less do 
le to they care for the complications of industrial life. Their women are 
>, ON uncertain as ‘domestic helps.’ Both men and women have an 
le for appalling facility for becoming identified with what is worst 
pical and most sordid in the social life of the Whites. Later they 
parts, become simply objects of pity or contempt according to the 
eed a mental quality of the observer. So the colonists are left to be 
cally their own hewers of wood and drawers of water. Can they 
lation continue to do this? Can the white race exist and multiply 
ether in a normal fashion in such circumstances in the Tropics? 
Opinions differ, and such opinions are expressed most dogmatically 
, with by those who have the least practical experience of Tropical 
Jer o ‘Australia—at least as a whole. And the fact remains that there 
„who is really no experience of similar conditions in any other part 


of the Tropics. The experiment is quite new. 

Another experimental feature in the problem is the quality 

of the Southern Tropics. ‘Tropical heat, apparently, is not the T 
same south of the Equator as it is north of the Line. Therefore 
criticism of the unsuitability of the climate of Tropical Australia 
based only upon the experience of India or Africa is not neces- 
sarily trustworthy. For example, Townsville, in North Queens- 

land, is about the same latitude south as is Bombay north. The 

_ 'othermic lines are practically the same in North Central Aus - 

tralia as they are in the Central Provinces of India. In India 

0 white man, even in the winter, goes out for an hour wi out 

sun helmet. In North Queensland all the year throug: 
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ridden at all times of the day with no covering for m 
a thin felt hat, and that without discomfort. w 
very hot I placed a handful of eucalyptus-tree lea 
the crown of the hat and my head. This is the 
others also, and it represents an interesting phase of 

Another point often overlooked is the extraordinary m 
altitude of Tropical Australia. The Northern Territory compris 
an area of 523,000 square miles, or 335,000,000 acres, and i 
bulk of this huge extent of country consists of a table-land wtih 
rises gradually from the coast to a height of about 1700 feet 
But I fear that fact is sometimes unfairly exploited. The table. 
land country is suitable to pastoral pursuits, and consequently 
unsuitable to agriculture, or it is mining country, and therefore 
suitable for little else. The failure to make this point clear has 
been the text for many bitter attacks upon the colonising Policy | 
of Australia. 

The question of health in the Australian Tropics has ben | 
confused by multitudinous writers and speakers. Captain 
Barclay in an article in Life says: ‘Many instances 
can be pointed out where three generations live strong ani | 
healthy—whilst the average children about the streets are at 
least as rosy and chubby as any in the Commonwealth.’ On the | 
other hand, Mr. Gascoyne in a recent issue of the National Review | 
heaps scorn upon Professor Gregory for ‘ waxing enthusiastic 
about those little rosebuds the school-children of Northern Queens- | 
land,’ and somewhat acutely says that ‘anything can be proved | 
about climate by statistics of child mortality.’ During ten yeas | 
work in Tropical Australia I have probably seen far more See F 
than either of these gentlemen. Some children are sturdy, We 
set up, very active and intelligent. Others, particularly oe | 
western plains, are thin and small—martyrs to sandy blig 
and other ophthalmic troubles. Personally, I think that n 

of the unsatisfactory health of children must be laid A | 
A the charge of bad housing, poor feeding and imperfect me ays t 
; supervision. These things are all incidental to the earlier at | 
of settlement, and all tend to disappear later. But the ra a 
I wish to make is almost the same as that made by Mr. Ga E 
that statistics of child mortality are not conclusive OP ropi 
side. The question of child health in the Australian = onj 
must be looked at very tentatively. Experience 15 safe © 
reliable guide, and at the present stage it is most Y equi! 
prophesy what the ultimate fate of the race will be- 1 periit : 
uncertain that white races will retain their present charac? 
in a tropical environment. : sci 
gee The official summary of the report of the preliminary i op 

= expedition into the Northern Territory last year per 
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resting evidence upon this point. The members of the 
ition, consisting of Professor Baldwin Spencer, Professor 
h, Dr. Woolnough and Dr. Brinel, say : 


inte 
exped 
Gilrut 


in mind that the country was visited at the time of year when 
s most suitable for Europeans, the general health was 
remarkably good. The families of the second generation examined showed 
no signs of physical deterioration, but we were informed by certain persons 
that it is regarded as advantageous to send children away on reaching the 
age of ten or twelve; but from cases that have come under our own 
observation we are unable to state positively that this is absolutely 
necessary 50 far as health conditions are concerned, factors such as that 
of education entering into the question. 

There are none of the tropical diseases, such as malaria and dysentery, 
endemic in the settlements, and as long as the necessary hygienic precautions 
are observed there is no reason to anticipate their appearance. 

As regards the intelligence of the school-children, the evidence available 
points to the fact that there is no deterioration observable, the standard 
being the equivalent of that of more southern settlements. 

There are at present men who have spent from three to four decades 
in the Territory, and every one of them compares favourably, both as regards 
physique and energy, with men of similar ages elsewhere. 

The healthiest and strongest are those, both men and women, who take 
regular open-air exercise, both in the relatively cool and in the hot season. 


Bearing 
the climate wa 


The general reliability of these conclusions I can support 
from my own observation. There is less sickness in the hot 
summer months in North Queensland than there is in the winter. 
The healthiest part of the year is the wet season, when, on the 
coast, a man might wish to echo the sentiments of Mr. Mantalini 
as to the distinct unpleasantness of a damp human body. The 
healthiest men are those who take the hardest physical exercise. 
The women who do their own washing and cooking are seldom 
those who suffer from nervous maladies. And the doctors 
generally take their holidays during the hottest part of the year 
because there is less sickness at that time. 3 

The death-rate of Queensland—two-thirds of the territory of 
the State are in the Tropics—compares favourably with that of 
Europe, and the Southern States of Australia. The mortality 
in Russia, is about 30 per thousand, in France 19.3, in the 
United Kingdom 15.1, in Victoria 11.49, in Queensland 9.72. 
But the most densely populated part of Queensland is south of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, and north of the Tropic the population 
ut present is largely migratory, and contains few who are old or 
feeble. Similar considerations affect and modify birth statistics. 

am anxious not to make points but to illustrate the experi- 
Mental character of the problem of colonisation. as 

Up to this point there is nothing very discouraging in the 
_olonising problem. But what must be said about the very slow 


y 
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Any | 
development of the Northern Territory? During the pach ge i EE 
years the variation of population has been as follows : Cnty 


! 
minus and other 
iens (exceptin 
Aborigines) E Total 


= Europeans 


Co o o 114d 3754 4898 

1901 . .| 1056 3041 2096 | 
wn 1418 1892 at | 
1911 (Dee. 31) | 1729 1519 3048 | 


From the above figures it will be seen that the total population | 
has greatly decreased, but that the white population has very 
slowly increased. Here undoubtedly is a very serious phase of 
the problem. Yet I venture to suggest that slowness of develop- 
ment up to the present stage may easily be pressed too far, 
The Northern Territory is only part of the Australian Tropie, | 
which include a large part of the two States of Queensland ant | 
West Australia. In the Queensland Tropics there has bem | 
much more satisfactory development. | 

Moreover, Australia must be considered as a whole when | 
population is concerned. Colonisation cannot be arbitrarily | 
directed to any one part in a continent where every man 8 | 
free to live wherever he likes, from “Port Darwin to Hobart, | 
from Brisbane to Perth. As a matter of fact, colonisation | 
naturally flows along the line of least resistance. The east 

: places are settled first before the population flows farther afield. | 
Eo This has been the experience of the United States. Tt has been | 
my the same in Canada. The Eastern States were developed before | 
the Western ones, and those districts where the winter is a | 
rigorous were occupied before men pressed towards the 1¢y ee 
fines of Hudson’s Bay. Australia needs population every We ee 
and only when the Southern States are better filled can We T l 

to find the tide setting normally towards the rich but burning IE 

of the Northern Tropics. A 

There is a curious fact with regard to the fi 
immigration, which I record simply as one of perso? 
tion. While British immigration has been flowing 
_ last few years into the southern parts of Australia, 
_ from the southern parts have been pressing into NO 
land. Victorian farmers are the first to seek plots 
_ wherever large areas are thrown open to selection. pem 1 
workers in the cane-fields largely come from the nort man 
f New South Wales. The young assayers and mining ii 
| the newest copper-fields are almost invariably Aush 
and from the South. Speaking generally, the mens 
invade the Tropics are the brightest and most advent ‘ 


St. ox 
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are prepared to risk much to gain much. And, obyersely, I have 
noticed that immigrants from Europe tend to drift at first to 
the easier, slower life of the South. The new Director of the 
Northern Territory professes that he does not want to draw upon 
the South for population. He is right in desiring to supplement 
the present increase by immigration, and for this purpose to 
throw a net over all Europe. But the best colonists will come 
in increasing numbers from the South to suit their own interests, 
and incidentally to take a practical part in making the experi- 
ment of settling the Australian Tropics with a white race. 


it} 

a f Another fact must not be overlooked. The population of 
0 of | Australia is steadily increasing. From the wild statements made 
elop- | from time to time in the daily Press the contrary might easily be 


assumed. A paragraph in one of the London daily papers recently 
caught my eye. It was to the effect that the population of 


a | Australia had only increased by 113,000 in ten years! If this 
been | statement had been true, it would have been truly tragic. But, 
| asa matter of fact, the increase of the ten years was 672,000, 
shen | which represents 20 per cent. gain on the whole population of 
arily | the Commonwealth during that period. This is by no means 
ni | Unsatisfactory. 
bart, | Tropical Australia has benefited in this gradual increase. 
ation | Take the case of Queensland. ‘The Tropic of Capricorn runs 
oasiet | through Rockhampton, so placing two-thirds of the area of the 
field | State inside the Tropics, while the remaining third possesses semi- 
heen tropical conditions. About half the population of Queensland 
fore | is within the Tropics. During the ten years I have watched the 
es | development of the sugar industry on the northern coast, of j 
con the agricultural lands behind Cairns, and of the great mining a4 
here, fields in the Cairns hinterland and in the Cloncurry districts. 
xpe That development is now proceeding. It will proceed even more 


rapidly as a consequence of the railway policy of the Queensland 
Government. The energetic and wide-spirited policy of the 
Federal Government cannot fail to have its effect in a similar aif 
direction in the Northern Territory. I, for one, do not doubt = 
that the magnificent pastoral country of the interior and the 
northern littoral of the Territory will develop so soon as it ceases 
be separated from other parts of Australia by the uncertain ~ 
Waters of the Gulf of Carpentaria and the long cyclone-swept 
_ Teaches within the Great Barrier Reef. Railway communication 
78 essential to development. ; ; 
_ The policy of the Commonwealth Government in the Nort! 
Territory is itself frankly experimental. One of the » 
tures was the establishment of two experimental 
actical experiments are being made as to the best and ch 
ethods of cultivating rubber, co ts, a em 


Seep 
es 


~ not least, the study of tropical diseases, both of animals 
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generally tropical districts. Experiments are in progress : 

regard to fattening sheep and breeding horses. Ang last We a 
> Mf f 

and me, | 

all is sag | 

Tt is ay | 

Vision gf | 


has been taken up with zeal and success. But when 
and done the whole thing is only a big experiment, 
experiment worth trying. Australia has seen tho 
keeping a home for the white race in the Southern Seq, The | 
Labour Party, who hold most tenaciously to the vision, arg a : 
seeking primarily higher wages by excluding black and yelly, | 
competition. They are seeking to guard the existence of whit 1 
civilisation from being crowded out by a lower social organism, | 
Australians desire to guard the purity of the white race, anj | 
to prevent the genesis of a colour problem in Australia, Wij | 
they succeed in their experiment? My contention is that itis | 
too early to be dogmatic—it is equally irrational to say that the ` 
experiment must fail as to say it must succeed. It is worth | 
trying. It must be tried with a will, and—far stranger thing | 
have happened. | 


GEORGE H. FropsHam, Bishop. | 
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THE WHIP AND THE BRUSH. 


In 1795—a year long remembered in England for the ill-omened 
marriage of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, 
with Caroline of Brunswick—there came into existence, in diffe- 
rent spheres of life, two men, on» of whom was destined after- 
wards largely to influence the fate of the other. To a York- 
shire squire, Walter Spencer-Stanhope, of Cannon Hall, there 
was born a fifth son, who was named Charles; to Mr. Herring, 
a man in humble circumstances, residing in Surrey, there was 
born a son whom he named John Frederick. An American by 
birth, although of Dutch extraction, Mr. Herring likewise 
carried on the business of a small trader in the City of London, 
and in this profession he doubtless imagined that his newly-born 
babe would one day succeed him. 

As the years passed the son of the Yorkshire squire became 
first a scholar at the then fashionable school of Westminster, 
next an undergraduate at Oxford, and finally, with a family 
living in prospect, he decided to enter the Church. The son of 
the trader, on the contrary, could boast a less praiseworthy 
record. All too soon his father became alive to the fact that 
the temperament of the lad did not promise success in the 
career that had been mapped out for him. From his earliest 
boyhood young Herring’s attention appeared to be divided 
between two objects—a whip or a paint-brush, one of which 
Invariably was to be found in his hand. He developed a pas- 
Sionate love of horses, and would spend hours beside a black- 
smith’s forge, or near the inns at which the coaches stopped, in 
| Order to watch these animals, thus idling away the time in which 

o he should have been learning and working, or else—it seemed to 
his relations with equal fatuity—struggling to transfer to paper 
_ ‘tude representations of the scenes which he witnessed. Appar- 

ently on this account Mr. Herring early came to the conclusio 
that his son was a ne’er-do-well, little likely ever to be a cred 

to him, and consequently he did not attempt to apprentice t 
lad to any useful trado. At length, after eighteen years o 

desultory existence, John Frederick himself awoke to 
at, in the event of his father’s death, without the r 
f 341 7 
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training he would be totally unable to procure work j 
business and might thus find himself destitute. Whee any Other 
this home to him it is impossible to say—whether the rst broy ht 
tions of his parents or his own common sense—but te 
tion once accepted would not be effaced, and he ere ] © convie. J 
mined to seek his fortune away from the little sho O78 dete 
all that he had hitherto known of life. P which wa 
The resolution, once taken, was promptly acted u | 
his natural bent decided his first move. Morning after a 
for many years he had seen a coach, ‘ The Royal Lee as To 
pass his father’s door. Daily through his boyhood he hat 
eagerly awaited its coming and regretfully eyed its de ae | 
He had marked every movement of the foaming horses 5 ihe 
clattered past; he had viewed enviously the passengers—so it 
alive to their own good fortune—while they were borne a 
swiftly through the sunshine of summer or the whistling m 
of winter; and he had read and re-read one enticing goal of ther | 
destination—Doncaster. Doncaster, the unknown city, the | 
sporting centre of the North, became the El Dorado of his iat | 
To Doncaster in his plight he determined to go. He had neither | 
work awaiting him nor friends to appeal to at the end of his | 
long journey, but with the buoyancy of youth he felt confident | 
of finding both. So it came to pass that one day in the yea 
1814 young Herring, with a beating heart, mounted the coach 
which he had so often watched and—at last become one of the | 
passengers whose lot he had so often envied—he, too, was bome | 
away to that city of his dreams. | 
Fate proverbially favours the daring, and of this the expe | 
ment of the young adventurer was to prove a curious instant. | 
By an unpremeditated chance he arrived in Doncaster at | 
time of the races, and was naturally drawn whither the 2™) | 
tude was then wending. For the first time he found bin | 
upon a racecourse, and the experience to him was a revelat J 
He. witnessed the Duke of Hamilton’s ‘ William’ win the | | 
; Leger, and, while the shouts of the crowd and the mad esl? K 
i ment of the moment stirred his impressionable nature 
manner which was to leave its mark upon his whole life, 
scene appealed to his artistic sense. “The silken 00% : 
satin jackets of the jockeys gave him a pleasure in conte 
them he had never before experienced,’ and back he foy the! 
dim lodging while the whip and the brush called to DD ot 
had never called before. With happy confidence he set ; a 
; to reproduce a faithful picture of the vivid scene sA j 
= moved him; but the visions which glowed and © 
= which spun through his eager brain refused to mater 
soon found that even genius, unassisted by instrucho™ = 
= ce 
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Other equal to such a task. The power which had enabled him to 
ght | achieve simple pictures of men and animals failed before the 
enta. l intricacies of a more elaborate undertaking ; till, baffled and dig- 
MYic, jllusioned, he flung down his brush, overwhelmed with a pro- 
leter. found distrust of his own ability and misgivings with regard to 
a his future. 

| His self-confidence, however, was restored by an incident 
» and which happened a few days later. Wandering, aimless and 


mig | forlorn, about the streets of the town, his steps turned instinc- 

Dion, tively towards the shop of a coachbuilder. There, through the ; 
had | widely opened door, he espied a young man endeavouring to give = 
ru. | the final decoration to a new coach. The name, ‘ Commander- ; 
| they in-Chief,’ was written in bright lettering upon the vehicle, and 

little on the panel beneath the artist was striving to illustrate the title 

a ' Dya picture of Wellington upon horseback, after one of Alken’s 

win 


sketches. The portrait of the great Duke, indeed, was recog- 
nisable, but the animal which he bestrode defied all the efforts 
of the draughtsman to make it assume the semblance of nature. 
With growing satisfaction young Herring watched the futile 
attempts of the distracted limner. Merit, after all, exists but by 
comparison, and in the recognition of the superiority of his own 
work to that of the incompetent painter before him Herring’s 
faith in his talent revived. Fascinated, he returned the follow- 
ing day to note the progress of the picture, and, finding the 
craftsman further than ever from attaining a satisfactory result, 
Herring entered into conversation with him, and finally proffered 
his aid. The man, who confessed that he had never drawn a 
horse before, gladly agreed to avail himself of such an offer, and, 
passing a pencil to his unknown friend, watched in amazement 
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ab th while the latter, with sure, deft strokes, drew the outline of the 
multi hitherto elusive animal. So delighted was he with the sketch 
bios that he implored Herring to complete the necessary colouring of 
lation 1t, and Herring, nothing loth, was busily at work with his brush 
the : When the coachbuilder himself entered and eyed his achievement 
esl? With similar admiration. 


Quick to recognise the value of such an opportunity, the 
uilder Speedily begged Herring to undertake the insignia of 
“Nother coach then in process of construction, ‘The Royal 
rester, which, he explained, required a white lion upon one 
Sor and a reindeer upon the other. This task Herring also 
 <*ecuted to the complete satisfaction of his new patron, who, 
ae Consequence, introduced him to the proprietor of the coach, __ 
Wood, and this fresh acquaintance invited the successful 
to accompany him upon the trial trip of the finely de 
ted vehicle, when, as he termed it, he and some compani 
“te going to ‘ christen ’ the conveyance and ‘ prove’ its spr: 
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Needless to say, Herring accepted with alacrity, and as q 

; is f Das ¥ ome ar j 
of this expedition was further invited to pay a visit to the “sult 
office—an invitation of which he did not fail to take Re ; 
before many days had elapsed. It was on this occasion antag of 
talking to his new friend, that he chanced to learn that ee 
KRR > saat one of 
the drivers upon the Wakefield coach was about to give ci : 
post. This news suggested a means of livelihood to the pen ai 
less youth, and he eagerly applied for the vacant situation: a 
Mr. Wood, not unnaturally, laughed heartily at the idea of 
painter fancying he could manage a four-in-hand. 

‘You will find,’ he assured Herring, ‘that it is a very | 
different matter handling the ribbons from handling a brush!’ 

‘Tf I could not handle both I should not have. made the | 
suggestion !’ replied Herring decisively, “Give me a trial, and 
you shall see ! ° 

Mr. Wood, impressed by the confidence of the lad, at last 
consented to grant him one day’s test upon the ‘ Highfiyer, 
which plied between York and London, informing him, however, | 
that the result of this experiment must depend entirely upon | 
the, verdict which he gained from the ‘ up and down’ coachmen | 
travelling upon that road. Doubtless Herring, with his previos | 
love of horses and his propensity for frequenting all the stables 
and inns in the neighbourhood of his old home, had had many | 
an opportunity of practising his skill as a driver; he therefore | 
soon proved that he could steer a coach in as masterly a mam!) 
as he could decorate it, and he was informed that he might have | 
the coveted post. | 

Thus by a chain of unexpected events did Herring, 3 the | 
age of nineteen, find himself established in & reputable s | 
tion, in which it then seemed probable that he would Ma ii 
remainder of his days. True, it was not a very ye ured 
Til Dorado to which he had attained, but it represented an oy 
position and immunity from want; therefore it wa 
siderable satisfaction that he donned the frock coat, a 
and low-crowned hat of the coachman of that date, kebel i 
upon this fresh phase of his existence as driver of the Woy | 
and Lincoln ‘Nelson’ coach. Within the next two Tagg 
was transferred to an entirely new line of route, aa Be a 
to drive the coach which ran daily between ; 3 ren 
Halifax via Barnsley and Huddersfield ; while his an be pad 
his new profession was further clenched by the fact A ie 
fallen in love and somewhat imprudently burdene 
a wife to support upon his scanty earnings- a 
brush, in consequence, had become subservient t 
was not abandoned. His work left him many 
in which to resort to his favourite recreation, 
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the roads which he traversed daily there were few inns which 


did not show a signboard of his painting, and few coaches which . 


had not been decorated by his busy hand. Nevertheless, his 
clever sketches elicited but little adequate appreciation from his 
associates, who regarded his talent more in the light of a harm- 
less idiosyncrasy ; while, profoundly conscious of his own short- 
comings, Herring himself did not court publicity. Much which 
he painted for his own pleasure he destroyed in disgust at its 
imperfection, or else painted over and over again, in a vain 
endeavour to improve it, till the freshness of its spontaneity was 
lost. In one instance, however, his talent obtained recognition, 
and the occasion is reminiscent of a somewhat similar incident 
in the life of Morland, when the latter discharged a bill by 
painting the signboard of the ‘ Black Horse’ for his landlord— 
a work which, later, the London dealers were clamouring to 
purchase. 

It appears that the coach which Herring drove put up daily 
at the ‘ Doncaster Arms,’ an inn that, by and by, passed into 
the hands of a new proprietor. This fresh landlord had pre- 
viously been a keeper of cows, and, haying been unusually ‘suc- 


, cessful in that business, he gratefully determined to adopt as a 


sign the animal by means of which his fortune had been made. 
This purpose Herring was called upon to effect, and soon an 
excellent painting by him of a brown cow swung in front of the 
former ‘Doncaster Arms,’ while the hostelry was renamed in 
accordance with its new sign. 

This clever drawing, before long, attracted the attention of 
a gentleman who was journeying in his private coach-and-four 
to the North, and such an impression did it make upon him that 
he determined to get possession of it. Upon his return, there- 
fore, he directed his postilions to stop at the inn where the sign- 
board hung, in order that they might arrange with the landlord 
for its purchase. As the coach drew up in front of the ‘ Brown 


‘Cow,’ however, the landlady appeared to announce that her 


husband was from home. ‘But I keep no post-horses,’ she 
added, ‘so you mun drive on t’ “ Angel.’”’ 

‘But we have not come for post-horses,’ explained the 
Postilion. ‘Our master wishes to buy your signboard of the 
“ Brown Cow,” and you are in luck’s way, for he says he will 
Sive you double what you gave for it, or, indeed, what price you 
Choose to name.’ 

The bargain, however, was not so easily to be concluded with 
à shrewd old Yorkshire woman. ‘Eh, Measter,’ she responded 


ily, ‘I be rare an’ glad my husband’s from home, for maybe 


he'd ’a let you ha’ it; but I wain’t, for what it’s worth to thee 
a worth to me, so gang on t’ “ Angel,” boys!’ and the discom- 
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fited bargainer was forced to continue his journey, leaving į 

brown cow still swinging merrily in the breeze. 8 the 


Such encouragement, however, was but rare in H 
life, if, indeed, this particular incident ever came to hi 
ledge ; but Fate had not forgotten him, and it was an a 
still more trivial and unforeseen event which w 
ultimately to change the whole trend of his career. 

Five miles from Barnsley lay the home of that Yorkshire 
squire to whom a son had been born in the same year which 
had witnessed the birth of young Herring in far-away Surrey, 
It was, perhaps, a peculiar chain of events which had trans- 
ferred the Surrey lad to distant Yorkshire; it was surely buta 
natural sequence that one day a seat should be occupied upon the 

mail coach by young Mr. Charles Stanhope, who was travelling 
from Barnsley to Doncaster. Whether Herring knew the 
identity of his pleasant companion is not on record; but the 
two young men—both twenty-one years of age—indulged in 
desultory conversation as they went along, till at length, as they 
passed some fields, Mr. Stanhope casually pointed out the cattle 
grazing there upon the scanty grass, with the remark, ‘Well, 
those cows certainly belong to the lean kine! ’ 

Unwittingly he had stumbled upon a topic which roused the 
enthusiasm of the wielder of the brush. ‘Oh, Sir,’ remot 
- strated Herring, ‘but they are so picturesque! ’ 

‘Picturesque!’ repeated Mr. Stanhope, surprised at such 


8 know. 
Pparently 
as destined 


an unexpected comment from the driver of a public oe | 
‘That is an odd word for you to use. What do you know about | 


the picturesque?’ 
‘Well, something, Sir,’ replied Herring diffidently. 
the brush as well as the whip, and when we get to D o 
I wish you would come to see me, and I will show you 50%? 
my drawings.’ 
Interested in the unexpected turn which the copy” 
had taken, young Stanhope, on arriving at Doncaster, "is 
fail to comply with the driver’s request, especially as =% yj 
house stood opposite to the inn where the coach drew a i 
sooner had he inspected the drawings of the coachman? 
than, struck by the man’s surprising talent, he ©, 
“What a pity to waste your time driving a 0020” - 
‘untutored accuracy of the innumerable sketches, a 
appearance of the pictured animals, the natural gloss i okes 
= coats, as well as the lifelike representation of certain 277 rsbl 
= in their bright satins, appeared to him all equally a fe 
and, with the enthusiasm of his years, he warmly wa 
to take immediate steps to perfect such remarkab Ww 
Moreover, ever ready with sympathy and assistance 
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was deserved, he did not allow his discovery to pass from his 
memory. Soon after his return home he wrote a letter to 
Herring, urgently advising the latter to devote himself solely to 
the profession of the brush, and with this missive he despatched 
some practical encouragement in the form of a commission to 
paint a chestnut horse belonging to his brother, Edward Colling- 
wood. Long years afterwards, in 1861, when Mr. Stanhope 
was apparently thinking of publishing a short life of Herring, 
he wrote to his brother for some particulars of this event, and 
was informed : 


You rather tax my memory wanting to know about things which 
happened forty-five years ago, but I can tell you that the horse Herring 
painted for me I called ‘George,’ and bought him of Marshall, of Dean 
Hill. He was a fine horse, but tender in his feet. Herring must have 
taken his portrait in the early spring of 1816, as I parted with him in 
Marclt 1817, 


This dates with certainty the painting of the picture on 
which so much of Herring’s after-life was to depend, and shows 
that at the time when he attracted Mr. Stanhope’s attention he 
was but a youth with little more experience than the youth, 
two months his junior, who befriended him. Needless to say, 
the manner in which this commission was executed further con- 
vinced Mr. Stanhope of the genius of his protégé, and, by 
exhibiting it among his acquaintances, he soon induced them to 
share his opinion. Orders for sketches of favourite horses and 
hounds belonging to neighbouring country squires forthwith 
poured in upon Herring, and rapidly the fame of the artist- 
coachman grew. Finally, Mr. Hawkesworth, whose interest 
Mr. Stanhope had enlisted, offered in the name of several York- 
shire gentlemen to ensure to the embryo artist one year’s 
constant employment and remuneration if he would definitely 
abandon the whip for the brush; at the end of that year, it was 
predicted, Herring would no longer be in need of financial 
assistance. But Herring hesitated. He had tasted the bitter- 
ness of poverty, and, always diffident with regard to his own 
Capabilities, now that he had achieved an assured position, how- 
ever humble, he recognised that to throw it away on the merits 
of a few sketches might be to discover too late that he had 
renounced the substance for the shadow. Possibly also his 
decision was affected by the fact that he was offered the post 
of driver of the ‘Highflyer,’ the coach on which he had made 

18 experimental trip, a situation which afforded certam advan- l 
tages in that its then proprietor, Mr. Clarke, viewed him more 


in the light of a friend than a dependent. But whatever the = 


ruling motive, Herring declined Mr. Hawkesworth’s offer, 
Teceiving, however, with gratitude the assurance that at any 
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future date, if he desired to avail himself of it, it aa 


renewed. Whe € co 


So Herring pursued his occupation as a coachman ; cle 
throughout a period of seven years, since, apparently a all str 
not till 1821, according to the ‘Druid’ (Scott and Sebr; He thi 
that he ‘fairly cast in his lot with the mahl-stick.’ Pree i, St 
to that date, nevertheless, he had acquired a wider fame th i 
mere local celebrity. In 1818, two years before he Bk a 
abandoned the whip for ever, he exhibited at the Royal Aca ia > 
and that same year began to contribute to The London Gei | ze 
man, while the following year he sent to the Sporting Magazine oi 
a sketch which excited general attention. Lord Derby owned his 
a bay horse named Spartan, which, according to the ‘ Druid’ an 
had one of the small bones near the pastern ‘ completely pil- no 
verised’ in an accident. Herring drew the animal in this an 
condition and portrayed its fractured leg in a manner which it ha 
was universally recognised betokened a masterly knowledge of St 
anatomy. Ar 
Only the fact that his employer, Mr. Clarke, the coach pro- wi 
prietor, was about to retire from business appears at last to have | w] 
induced Herring to take the momentous resolution of finally | a 
renouncing his connexion with the whip. From this date hs | m 
life underwent a considerable change. Mr. Hawkesworth, faith. | Ce 
ful to his promise, procured him work among his friends, © | 2 
that Herring journeyed from one country house to another wh 
executing commissions and acquiring fame. Favourite retrievers, | 3 
fox-hounds, and hunters innumerable did he paint, till his name | a 
as an animal artist was established. At length, after haviem co 
lived eleven years at Doncaster, he betook himself first V al 
Fulborne, near Newmarket, where he remained for three ee. hi 
after which he removed to Camberwell in order to study a ‘a he 
Abraham Cooper, R.A. Still painfully sensitive with rege the | W 
his own shortcomings, he, indeed, sought instruction ee oe ge 
foremost animal painters of the day, and, among Cs, p vl 
blished a friendship with his famous contemporary, "ie | ct 
who from 1826 was an Associate of the Royal Academy: « geo0 | an 
many years had passed Herring was pronounced to Ee he | of 
only to Landseer’; and great as was the growing fame ole 
latter, in one particular it was soon agreed that he TES aes a 
by Herring. That ruling of Chance which had 8 £ i hi 


his favourite and most successful achievement. 
recognised that no one could immortalise a winne 
or like him depict the silken sheen of the beau 
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tiful 
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coat, the brilliance of its eye, the delicate, sensitive nostrils, the 
clean-cut, graceful limbs, the general air of a creature highly 
strung, highly bred, highly groomed. Thus it came about that 
the lad who had wandered friendless and unknown to witness the 
St. Leger in 1814 early became irrevocably associated in the 
mind of the public with that event, since for thirty-three years 
in succession he painted the winner of that race, while for 
eighteen he also painted the winner of the Derby. Landseer, 
on the contrary, only once painted a race-horse of note, Lord 
Zetland’s Voltigeur, winner of the Derby and St. Leger in 1850, 
and this it is said he was induced to do solely on account of 
his delight at the friendship which existed between Voltigeur 
and a tortoiseshell cat. Perhaps all the more friendly in that 
no rivalry thus existed between them, the opinions of Landseer 
and of Herring appear to have coincided in one particular. ‘I 
have little news to communicate,’ wrote Herring to Mr. Charles 
Stanhope in 1849, ‘as I mix up very little with Art or artists. 
And why? you would ask. Both myself and Landseer find it 
will not do to let artists visit your studio, for as sure as you do, 
when you have about half finished a picture, to your great 
annoyance you find there are two or three of the same subject 
in the field with you. Such was the case with Landseer’s Lady 
Godiva, in consequence of which he has not finished the picture.’ 

It is, however, remarkable that, among twenty-two pictures 
which Herring sent to the Academy, few actual portraits of horses 
and only one of a winner were there exhibited by him. Still 
more has it formed a subject of surprise that despite his early 
and prolonged connexion with the whip he seldom portrayed 
coaching scenes. Possibly, as will appear later, the remembrance 
of that bygone period of struggle and probation was painful to 
him, and in the growing sunshine of his hardly earned prosperity 
he shrank from reviving even in fancy the sufferings of the past. 
Whatever the cause, when catering for the appreciation of the 
general public he apparently preferred to show rural scenes m 
Which horses were introduced as mere accessories. Indeed, a 
critic at length complained bitterly that ‘Herring grows more 
and more of an agriculturist ’; while another noticeable feature 
of much which came from his brush was likewise commented 
üpon—the strange sense of quietude which his pictures usually 
conveyed. His horses, though from their breeding and con- 
ition obviously capable of fire, were generally represented by 
_ 4m in a mood which was placid and friendly; still more his 

Pictures of country scenes seemed to exhale the very atmosphere 

of that placid, homely existence which they were intended to 
Portray. 
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x Imaum, a beautiful white Arab horse which had belon = 
Queen Victoria. Having been given by the Queen to AG b j au 
of the Royal Stables, the latter sold the animal at Tatter i ii 
i where it was purchased by Herring, to whom, being as ii t x 
as it was handsome, it forthwith became a most valuable pro au s A 
horse. When Herring required a model for some dead ae l a 

yi 


which he was painting in his picture of the Battle of Waterloo a 
he sent for a black trainer, Pedro, from Batty’s Circus, who in ! 
a few hours taught the Arab to lie down and remain motionless | ha 


so long as its master required. Indeed, as the result of m tio 
brief a training, Imaum became such an adept at all manner 
of tricks that Pedro bitterly lamented its absence from the circu, | th 
where he predicted it would drive every other animal of the on 
boards. | be 
In the picture which Herring painted of Mazeppa the cle © cr 
Arab figures even more prominently. The moment depicted is fo Vi 
that in which the terrified steed on which Mazeppa had ben | at 
bound has reached its native wilds of Ukraine, only to fall spent | 
and dying as a result of its long and agonised flight. In visible 
‘gasps the hot breath pours from its dilated nostrils, its eye i 
has lost lustre, its limbs fail to support it; but of exquisite gue | y 
even in its dire distress it sinks to the earth with a pathos which | yo 
accentuates its beauty. Scarcely less admirable is the form o 
its unwilling burden, who, still securely bound to its back, never | a 
theless, with a hint of returning hope, is holding aloft one am a 
which has become freed from the confining rope, even while | 50 
with sinister intent the birds of prey may be seen already wa Eo on 
ing through the air. And meanwhile, all around, 4 A a . 


of wild horses, matchless in grace and action, have swe? dyos 
from the hills attracted by the unwonted plight of their J 4 yw 
companion. In countless numbers they are gathering ie a a 
the eye can reach. Their long tails and manes are flow Bi | 
the breeze, their bright eyes are startled and inguisiy” ay | 
attitude is restive—uncertain, yet cleverly indicative of cut able | 


attitude and expressing every phase of emotion, wi, n pie 
the wonderful grouping of that innumerable herd, one 02 equiti 
Herring persuading his beautiful model to assume eat pal 
pose and feign each varying mood thus with TS 
immortalised upon the canvas. Herring, however, J 
use his favourite for artistic purposes, for it is OP g sS 
on one occasion he drove the Arab, then no longer E (i 
five miles in the same day from Cambridge to Bic i 
back, when he was painting a picture, ‘ Steeplechase 

= Lord Strathmore. aia 
= As the years passed the annual output of H = 
he assiduity with which he worked, and bi 
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augmented by the number and popularity of the engravings è 
made from his pictures. He respectively executed commissions l 
for George the Fourth, William the Fourth, and Queen Victoria, 
while he received the official title of Animal Painter to H.R.H. j 
the Duchess of Kent. He even went over to Paris to paint the 
portraits of five race-horses for the Duc d’Orléans. Yet that the 
circumstances of his early struggle were not erased from his 
mind, nor the debt of gratitude which he owed to those who 
had befriended him in his need, is evinced by a letter of excep- 
tional interest which has survived. 

It appears that his early patron, Mr. Charles Stanhope, about 
the year 1847 wrote to Herring expressing a desire to see him 
once more, but pointing out that some resentment had been 
betrayed by Herring in the past with regard to his most friendly 
criticism, followed—so it seemed to Mr. Stanhope—by an ob- 1 
viously marked avoidance of the critic. To this Herring replied 
at length : 


Cottage Green, Camberwell. 
Feb. 28th, 1848. 


There are many men who are free from crime, but few free from Error. 
I was, I can assure you, delighted to receive a letter from you the 
whole of which I read with delight, except the part where you say 
you could see I did not like you because you did not praise me. 
Before you made this observation, having so good a recollection of 
all circumstances connected with my extremely uphill beginning, you 
might have borne in mind at the time you allude to, you were considered 
one, if not the best, judge in the Neighbourhood, and moving in the best 
society for patronage, and every syllable you might utter derogatory to 
my then small ability, although not Ill meant, was like the Fable of the 
boys and the frogs, death to me—but I will not do you the injustice to 
Say—sport to you. 
Forgive my using a familiar expression, viz.: ‘As it was in the 
beginning,’ ete. 
I don’t think either praise or censure had anything at the time you 
Speak of, to do with the—what you think was—dislike towards you. [It] 
Was (I am now ready to acknowledge) actual fear. I then had a wife and 
an increasing family. I frequently heard ‘ Mr. Charles Stanhope had 
said this,’ ‘Mr. Charles Stanhope had said that.” I could not help 
myself; your judgment was consulted and you gave it frequently against 
Me. Therefore, instead of dislike, mine was dread. I dreaded your 
Seeing what I was doing, feeling you might speak against it the first E 
time Art was mentioned where you might chance to be of the party. 
} Years have roll’d on since we last met, and therefore I don’t mind 
giving you a true version of what I formerly felt. And if you will have io 
© goodness to look coolly on what is called a critic, I am sure your 
Sound good sense will tell you they are the most dangerous of all person: 
Who may enter a Young Artist’s studio. Their talent for criticism i 
Often over-rated, & they go from one Artist’s house to another chi Ting 
‘very attempt that thought and industry dictates; and with their arh 
_Temarks, throw such a check, that the Artist’s spirits become depressed, 
and what might, perhaps, with a little encouragement, have been 
= ey ` 3 3 z z = x A 3 
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when finished, of considerable skill, is put down with disgust 
to be look’d upon. I am now, I am happy to say, completa), never Morg ma 
pale of this sort of thing, and am happy to say that my pig of pre 
sooner seen than purchased. I sold a picture last year for ate n of 
received £157-10, it was re-sold for 250 guineas, and since Pe ing 
guineas. Certainly a price far beyond my most sanguine ex on of 
when I was labouring at Doncaster! Pectation, he 
I have quite given up painting simple portraits of Horses mi 
allow’d to make them into subjects. I produced a painting a dooa ii 
since in 15 hours which I refused 150 guineas for. TI tell you A his 
I did not chuse to let the copyright go with it. It is now in iy m 
British Institution. You will see Mr. Vernon is a purchaser of one a co) 
my pictures, and which is chosen for the National Gallery. I have Now a wł 
stable which I have built wherein I paint all my animals, and I have 
3 very clever horses in it, 2 I use in double harness, and tho other co) 
one of my sons uses as a hack. The carriage horses are both white, pr 
one of them, one of the 4 the Imaum of Muscat sent over as a present ri 
to our Queen. He is a pure Arab & one of the most elegant animals Fe 
in action I ever saw. The hack is a black one. 
I met Mr. Collingwood some years ago at Brighton, and he spent ga 
at least a couple of hours with me talking over old times. su 
I am quite convinced to be an artist of any note, good models and a sti 
` good light are most essential auxiliaries. As soon as I came to London sir 
I got both, and immediately went ahead. vic 
What I have written, I hope you will not take in other light thana Ke 
letter written from one friend to another. Had I thought otherwise, i 
I should not have said what I did in the short account of my Earl Ri 
Life. j 
I shall conclude by saying I shall be most happy to see you at 1 ps 
house whenever agreeable to you to favour me with a call, but should hi 
like to know a few hours beforehand in order to be at home to recie as 
you. n an 
My wife, you know, died in 1838. I am again married to a woma of 
of the same age, for they were both born May 12th, 1795. a en 
This letter gives an exceptionally interesting, if not 4 oe H 
glimpse into the life and character of Herring. Alt aay ca 
original, written in a legible and clerkly hand, 18 SE af | 
correct save for erratic punctuation and the casual ons at | SU 
words, it is none the less evident that the writer lac an he 
, fluency which education alone can bestow. It ae hts, 7 
therefore, into the somewhat crude rendering of his thoug 7 
read the-sum of what he failed to convey; 80 oniy oa z wid | ay 
aware of the intolerable sting of that past self-misul i egatl oe p 
had tormented him, of that morbid sensitivenesS w js ou ob Es 
to his own incapacity which for so long had cripple with bic? ar 
and withheld him from fame, of the absolute tena pis tt’ | H 


he had shunned that criticism by which he recog?!® 
gling talent might be slain. Too well had he probed 
humility of genius, with its dire capacity for €Z 8 o 
own limitations. Too well had he gauged the Mee ae 
self-faith of genius—truly but as a grain of mustard-8°°" 
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may 80 readily be blighted ere fruition by the critic who not only 
prejudices the verdict of the public, but paralyses that sincerity 
of inspiration which is the divine heritage of the striver. Read- 
ing between the lines in this letter of Herring, there is a lifetime 
of hope and despair contained in the halting phrases in which 
he laboriously reviews the history of his past, while in the 
mingled diffidence and pride of his tone, in his anxiety to impress 
his former dreaded patron with the fact that he has now become 
impervious to all that was once so feared, and in his frank 
complacency at his changed circumstances, there is a naiveté 
which makes of the simple letter a very human document. 

So Mr. Stanhope went to see his former protégé, who wel- 
comed him warmly, and while bestowing upon him some proof- 
prints of his most famous pictures, referred with profound 
gratitude to their momentous meeting upon the Doncaster coach. 
‘You,’ said Herring, ‘ were my first friend—the first person who 
said a word of real encouragement to me; to you I owe every 
success in life!’ Nevertheless, the visit must have been a 
strange one. During the thirty-three years which had elapsed 
since their first acquaintance, for Mr. Stanhope, who was now 
vicar of a living in Cheshire, life had held no startling up- 
heavals; for Herring, on the contrary, existence had become 
transformed. The bright eyes and genial air of the ex-coachman 
alone survived to convince Mr. Stanhope of the identity of the 
penniless lad whom he had once befriended with the man before 
him—a man so consciously the possessor of ample means, the 
associate of the foremost men of his day, the employé of Royalty, 
and whose greeting was less that of one friend to another than 
of @ superior to an inferior; till, possibly anxious further to 
emphasise the gulf between his former status and his present, 
Herring insisted that Mr. Stanhope should make use of his 
Carriage and servants upon returning to town. 

From that time forward a desultory correspondence was 
sustained between the two men, often accompanied on Mr. Stan- 
hope’s part by the present of a Cheshire cheese. ‘I shall esteem 
Your offering no less as coming from You,’ Herring writes with 
Tegard to this gift on one occasion; ‘ we do now and then like a 
Toast, with a glass of Burton and Welsh ale’—by which he 
apparently acknowledges one link surviving between his luxurious 
present and the homely past. When, moreover, in 1847, Mr. 

tanhope wrote to enlist his assistance for another struggling 
animal painter, a local artist of considerable talent, Abel Hold, 
erring replied with some condescension : 


5 a former acquaintance. And shall at all times be happy to attend to 
Wi 


tout one. ’tis a benevolent feeling well worthy of a grateful return. 
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I received yours duly and am much obliged by your kind remembrance 


Y of your prodigys, Especially as I know you do not like to be long- 
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This from the man to whom the expression of that « \ 
volent feeling’ had once been tantamount to a verdict ene 
ordeath! None the less, although Herring in his cor of I 
with Mr. Stanhope did not again unburden himself 
thoughts and emotions, his account of his work containea « | 
those letters is of considerable interest. On the 17th of Hae m | 
1849 he wrote with regard to the engravings then being ayy 
from his pictures : Made 


Any x 


k 
responden 
of intimate 


There are two new ones in Mezzotint just out call’d The Society y | 
Friends & the other Pharoah’s Chariot horses, both circulars i l 
latter’s the best that has appear’d from any of my productions We 
heads of White Horses & was exhibited in the British Institution ie | 
year. = 


On the 5th of March 1850 he related how he had been induced ty 
accept a novel commission : 


Ere this you must imagine I am the most ungrateful person you 


have for some time met with, but if so, perhaps a few lines will explain Hs 
that away. I had accomplished the whole of my Exhibition pictur, : 
viz: 3 for the British Institution & 10 for the Society of Britis j zon 
Artists of which I am a Member. The 
There is now far advanced a Panorama or Diorama, entitled th | pre 
Gallery of Illustration, i.e. any subject is to be illustrated through te | iur 
means of paintings in distemper, with occasional transparent and movin | 
effects, & the subject now in hand is the overland route to India, 8 | hy 
a matter of course, there are a considerable number of Animals intr | 
‘duced, & I was selected as the most popular artist for the pup you 
Stanfield & Roberts promised their aid & names, but up to n | Bri 
day have not got one step further. I promised & have perform’ | thr 
I have painted about 15 horses, nearly the size of life, as many aT to 
sheep, fowls, vultures & pigeons, but from not have (sic) been nis 3 
to standing on planks, etc., & no setting (sic) down, have q m 3rd 
knocked myself up & have been from home to recruit. That 18 mir 
kind present has not before been acknowledged. My folk did ia g hor 
to write for me, so it has been left undone. I have no ls ii Mh 
letters to answer. It joo | e 
; You ask if Graves’ print is finished. No, but very nearly: 3 of tb J 
beautiful when last I saw a proof. I find I have sold 2 out 0 
pictures I sent to the British Institution. I sold one tha of 
80 guineas—a farmyard—(snow). I did not fay 
I am glad to hear your Barnsley man gets on SO well, ~ ower Ro 
like his notions of grouping in his Game pictures last yea? ething | in 
had redeeming qualities about it, & shall expect 1o ies aa should if | 


this season. I have an invitation to go to Sheffield 22 
‘shall perhaps see him & his work. A 
With the kindest regards from my family and Self, &¢», i 
The moving panorama was a great success, ante 
flocked to see it, giving to Stanfield a meed of the P 
according to Herring, was due to himself alone. so 
- eleven years occurs between this letter to o a 
the next which has survived, during which inte 
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had moved to a more pretentious dwelling, Meopham Park, Ton- 
bridge- His health was less robust and the burden of his sixty- 
six years was apparently in his mind when he wrote to his old 
friend on the 9th of June 1861, heading his letter with the 
significant sentence “Born 14th August, 1795.’ 


It is really quite refreshing to see a letter from so old and respected 
a friend as yourself. 

I am sorry to say that I am totally unable, though thoroughly willing, 
to pay my compliments to you in London. I am still too much an 
invalid to venture from home. I have not been in London for nearly 
six years, and since last August have not had on a shoe or a boot. I was 
rather suddenly attacked with influenza which brought on bronchitis & 
then erysipelas which settled in my ancles. Just at the gartering place, 
below the knee, it was 235 inches round—I thought the skin must have 
given way... . 

If you can make it convenient to call at Mr. S. Jennings, 16 Duke 
St., Manchester Square, you will see two of my recent productions, 
‘Market Day’ & ‘A Village Horse Fair.’ Indeed I should much like 
your opinion on them. 

I have about 20 pictvres here, all of which I think you would like. 
There is a short account of them in the Sporting Magazine for the 
present month, in a paper called the Omnibus, the first article in the 
number. 

I have all my faculties yet unimpaired; my hands are as steady as 
when first you knew me. i 

It would be too much, I fear, to ask you to run down here. Could 
you do so, by sending me word by what train you would leave London 
Bridge, my carriage should meet you at Tonbridge Station, as I live 
three miles on the London side of Tonbridge. If you should feel inclined 
to pass a night here, I have a bed at your service. 

My children are all married, two of the daughters have families, the 
8rd has not. 

I have one small picture in the British Institution of an old white 
horse—by the bye, one of the two who took you to town from Camberwell, 
an ‘Arabian,’ He never does anything, being sadly broken-winded, but 
he still makes a good model & I am very fond of him. .. . I have a 
Pony only 37 inches high. 


So Imaum, the beautiful Arab, was afflicted with the burden 
of years like its master; but the affection of the latter for his 
favourite model had apparently reached the ears of its former _ 


yal mistress. Queen Victoria, who always took great interest — 
e was suffering from bad | 


affection for Arab horses, sent do } 
Stand for their portraits—Bagdad and Krosaid, the latt 
er that had belonged to the Prince Consort, also 


s 
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A few months later Herring wrote again to Stanhope ; it 
10th y 
Revd. Sir, —I never make a promise or an appointmen: N 1861, di 
to keep. A friend who was down here so much liked my + te a in 
Mercy, that he promised to have it printed if I would let hee i to 
to London. I waited till I was tired, but heard no tidings of it ko i aY 
When your letter came to Mrs. Herring I determined on Waitin, | kı 
no longer, or you would have had a dozen copies. I hope the one aa | a 
myself arrived, together with Mr. Collingwood’s sketch of Nimrod ae : 
I said I would explain this on the next day, but I have had my nel tk 
full ever since & really have neither touched pen or pencil since i | al 
Saturday, until this day. You must therefore please to EO m l i 
seeming but unintentional negligence. j tl 
I have, since I last saw you, been engaged on an interior, a small | al 
4 length, 44 inches by 34. It represents a stable, a white hors, a | al 
goat, two white ducks, two brown do., a coloured drake, eleven duc. ve 
lings, and a black cat; two truses of straw, a basket, horse-cloths or | 0 
rugs, a wide-awake hat, and a stable lanthorn, two pans & a broom; p 
and so well rusticated (sic) that I am sure it is just what you would tt 
like. Mr. Robertson of Long Acre, my colourman, has seen it é tl 
complimented me on my management of white, at all times a diffical Sl 
colour to treat without appearing dirty. | 
I am much obliged by the very kind expression used in your letter, | ei 
it was quite refreshing. I delight in old associations. It is about 5l (i) 1 
years since we first became acquainted. I hope to hear from you at yout 
convenience. Mrs. Herring and my daughter Jenny Warner desire b | A 
join in kindest wishes, &c., &c. ao T 
The multiplicity of objects which, as stated above, Heri oa 
introduced into his picture at this date shows that, despite f E | r 
health, he did not stint the time or labour bestowed upon T oe 
creations of his brain. And in this may be found the ea a 
characteristic of his career. ‘Whatever I do in life, ; sii | : 
to the best of my ability,’ Herring was wont to state; ne a 
simple code, wherein lies the foundation of all true P Í b 
was the keynote to his success. The spirit of the lad oxfecti i 
early been pronounced a ne’er-do-well while blindly r | an 
_ his unrecognised genius, and of the youth who, ee £ o do IË ¢ 
years, had ignored the beckonings of Fame 1 oda man ji 
* duty in a humble calling, survived, unsullied, 1 t g at l 
in after-life considered nothing too trivial for 08 
endeavour. Noticeable, indeed, is the extrem? elicacy A t 
fulness with which he treated all minor subjects UD o l 
As in a sporting scene each strap, each buckle 12 "5 gipsi f 
of a horse was portrayed by him with minute ae obje 


accuracy, so in his more elaborate compositions t 


duced, which, as shown by his letter, he was a 
unhesitatingly—each bird or beast which found 2 r a 
insignificant in the general scheme—W delin® 
same skilful, unsparing, unerring care. 
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ug, 
E it retained all its original spontaneity, was never slovenly, and 
© with each item perfected ‘to the best of his ability,’ the whole 
| | did not suffer in consequence. Herring’s outlook upon art, 
tm |  jndeed, presents an interesting, if not an instructive, contrast 
ly | to the ideals of a later date. ‘The world wants amazing, let us 
wit | amaze it!’ pronounced Oscar Wilde—the cynic than whom none 
tng | knew better how to play upon the foibles of his species; and 
ros | the aim of decadent art, to startle the ignorant, or to produce 
ely, | ibe maximum of effect with the minimum of labour, was wholly 
tous | absent from the honest striving of the coachman-artist. Herring | 
M | undoubtedly held that he who would join the immortals must be | 
ry the interpreter of one of two themes—that of Beauty or of Truth ; f 
ml | and although latter-day degenerates may scoff at the homely aim | 
ea | and output of so simple a devotee, yet if Herring, from his | 
duck very circumstances, was incapable of the idealism which would 
ist | make of each picture a crystallised poem, he was none the less | 
wi, | the faithful exponent of a realism which had its root in a genius 
ii| that would not be denied, and in a profound, all-mastering 
folt 1 sincerity. 
- But the time was approaching when the days of his well- 
etten, earned prosperity were drawing to a close. On the 20th of March 
a 1868 Herring wrote sadly to his patron of days long gone by : 
y b Revd. and Dear Sir, —It is at all times refreshing to find that old 
7 friends, especially those of nearly half a century, do not forget each other. 
2 This has truly been the case with us. I have lately looked over my old 
mog | sketches, and in many instances it has brought up recollections, some of 
ailing | which are pleasant to look back upon and others the reverse. Indeed, the 
i the } owners of more than 7 out of every 8, both Masters, Jockeys, and Horses, are 
inant | no moro! I could not shake ofi the solemn feeling when last at Doncaster 
i | that in nearly every house I had lost a valued friend. ... I am sorry any 
) ale family calamity should have happened to deprive me of the chance of a ae 
| thie f visit from you; but these are daily occurrences which cannot be shaken ; 


ee and when our allotted time arrives may we be ready with our Jamps 
urning. , . . i 


There is a note of premonition in this letter which z 
Was soon to be fulfilled. In his far-away vicarage Charles 
Stanhope, with nine years of life still before him, dwelt — 
hale and contented at the age of seventy; but Herring, less — 
robust in physique than his benefactor, was visibly failing. 
Still he fought against physical weakness; still he struggle 
to continue the work which had been the loadstar of his existence 
but at length the end came, and in 1869, the whip and the brus 


for ever abandoned, John Frederick Herring breathed his last. 
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DOES IT RHYME? 


Where the bee sucks, 
There suck I. 


Do middle-aged people care for poetry to any large extent? Do | 
many ever read it? It seems questionable whether, after a 
certain age, people do not find themselves imagining what 
rational sequence of thought could possibly have been in the 
author’s head, and doubting his mental equilibrium, and noticing 
his endings, and wondering how he pronounced, rather than 
actually losing themselves in the gorgeous beauty of his concep- 
tions. But, even if there be some grounds for such a suspicion, 
it is better to limit your criticism to the endings, lest people | 
should become dubious of your capacities for Art, Emotion, and} 
Culture. Judged by their endings, most of our poets appeat © | 
have made it a rule, either by habit or on principle, to pronounce | 
a large assortment of words villainously ; that is, if they spoke | 
at home as their rhymes on paper would give us reason 1 | 
suppose that they did. 

A warm controversialist may retort, a 
to read poetry for the sake of noting a poet's pron 
perhaps improving your own, shows a mind un a 
worship of the Muse and better adapted for games- The aR 
ment is poignant but perverse. The studying of poetry L a 
in itself suggest an appropriate nature and one well a po 
the task. Further suppositions are as yet out of place.. a 
too, unfortunate that all poetry cannot be enjoyed 12 ue so 1 
Blank verse is unsuitable. In blank verse the accent $ h 
speak, insufficiently coloured to enable you to ascerta u col 
the word exactly sounded like when the poet said it- doubt: 
not safely bet about it. But in rhyme there shou e Fie ; 

For instance, in Wordsworth’s ‘ Admonition to a Travi ries 
which is garnered in The Golden Treasury of Songs 7 o liD 

: ; ts—thes 
and may therefore be counted among his finer efforts 
occur : 

. . . tho’ few thy wants!—Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the poor. 


This leads one to conclude that W. Wordsworth Do 
ike pore or paw. Many poets do. But, under 


z ox 


little unkindly, thet 
unciation, ad 
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of his poetry, you forgive him, like the nice fellow you are. And 
that is the function of poetry—to temper the emotions. 

At the same time, such a deduction must not be uttered too 

hastily. A little caution is needful. To begin with, an opponent 
might urge that, in this instance, W. Wordsworth may have 
ronounced door as doer, instead of poor as pore. However, a 
study of his poems will show that this is not the case. There 
is, too, another difficulty of a more involved and intricate kind. 
Tt is this : Theoretically the word rhyme means ‘the occurrence 
of similar sounds at regular intervals.’ Accordingly, if a poet 
makes use of certain words on paper with this object in view, 
you would naturally suppose that he sounded them in the same 
way when he used them at home and among his friends. He 
should, but you will find scores of exceptions, and a scholarly 
nature would probably divide them up into classes. This I 
propose to do. 

First, then (class 1), such things exist as conventional rhymes, 
that is to say, certain words that have never sounded the least 
alike, and could not do so if they tried, are uttered as rhymes 
and counted authoritatively as such. For instance, war and far, 
Jove and love, &c., &e. Yet if a boy at school pronounced these 
words alike, either as a habit or on principle, he would not get 
on. So he does not do so. No more do poets except on paper. 

Conventional rhymes are odious things. For not only are 
the offenders allowed to rhyme themselves, but various remote 
cousins of theirs keep coming in till the thing becomes wicked. 
What I would like to know is: Do brothers to the same rhyme 
rhyme to one another? For instance, you may have a triplet 
where roar, war and far are the rhymes, but when, because of 
these, the poet proceeds elsewhere to make roar rhyme with 
far, then I consider he has unfeelingly traded on my good nature, 
and without success. Shelley loves doing it, so I will quote 
him as an example. And the lines are not selected maliciously. 
They are quoted with approval by Mr. Symonds in a life of the 
poet written by him and edited by Lord Morley. Mr. Symonds 
Introduces them thus : 


The movement of the long melodious sorrow song has just been inter- 
rupted by three stanzas. . . . He now bursts forth afresh into the music 


of consolation : 


He lives, he wakes—'tis Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais—Thou young Dawn 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 


Here we have gone, dawn and moan figuring as a triplet 
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No wonder the caverns moaned. Some poets do m 


Aug. 


ak 
rhyme with dawn; one would rather they didn’t, ce nm . 
will do it. Plenty more make gone rhyme with stone. ey | 


vention allows it. But when you have gone, dawn and mop 
as a class triplet, in which none of the words thyms aa 
shudder. It may be bold, but it’s heartless. IE all poets A y 
as they wrote, then to be told that you talked like a poet > e 
be distinctly vexing. 

The second class of exceptions may be headed B, subtle or 
cunning rhymes. That is to say, the poet mis-pronounces on 
purpose, by design, and for effect. He is acting thus when he 
rhymes God with rode rather than trod, and blood with showed 
rather than mud. Adam Smith notices it as follows: 


ould 


An imperfect rhyme, when confined to the second verse of the couplet, 
and even there introduced rarely, may have a very agreeable grace, and 
the line may even seém to run more easy and natural by means of it: 


But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 4 
The strict connections, nice dependencies. 8 
E 


An ending of this kind in the first line seldom succeeds so well. 


TH inhabitants of old Jerusalem it 
Were Jebusites; the town so called from them. | 


A couplet in which both verses were terminated in this manner would | 
be extremely disagreeable and offensive. 


Perhaps some lines of Pinkney’s give a good instance of 
what I am choosing to call the cunning or subtle ending : i 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon— 
Her health! and would on earth there stood 
One more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name. 


. g with 
e softness of paragon there, though nominally rhyming W 


me, increases the effect. But when Matthew Arnold sing? 
Oe Sy J x 


Sings how, a knight, he wandered 

By castle, field and town— 
But earthly knights have harder hearts 
Than the sea children own, 
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, phrase as “he won easy’ is heard every day. Probably because 
easy sounds so like what might be expected that it even suggests 
the ease of the victory. But if, of the winner, you hear that 
‘he won more easy and natural,’ it seems to exceed the licence 
of custom, and you begin to view the feat with suspicion. 

The third class of exceptions has now been reached. People 
exist who rhyme by the eye. In their case it is both habitual 
and on principle, and they may be called eye-rhymers. Your 
eye-rhymer revels in harm and warm, he sees scholarship in 
bough and rough, but buff with tough pains him. The last 
offends his eye! Dear, oh dear! then why can’t he shut his 
eyes and have his poetry read to him? And if phonetic spelling 
ever came in, what would become of all his favourite pieces? 

Personally I can never see why the sight should be allowed 
to have any say at all in the matter of rhymes. The office 
of the eye, when reading, is to do something for you that could 
not otherwise be done except by a gramophone. But you must 
not let it abuse this office and do more than tell you that a 
certain conglomeration of letters comprise a certain word which 
has a certain sound and a certain meaning. Yet some people 
exist who will not count any rhyme as perfect unless the words 
are similar not only in sound but also in spelling. What pedantry ! 
What has spelling to do with rhyme? Tt is all a matter of sound. 
No lexicographer is needed to hear a sound or feel it. You might 
as well object to lines, that were metrically correct, because some 
looked longer than others. You might as well object to a poem 
unless its shape followed the metre and maintained a uniform 
margin throughout the page. And you might as well smell the 
metre as spell the rhyme. 

What is more, any method of rhyming except by sound pro- 
duces confusion. You may find know, brow and row as the 
endings of a mellifluous triplet. Suppose it ran : 


Four Etruscans brave I know, 
Swarthy fellows, dark of brow, 
Sons of Neptune in a row! 


Now row is one of those words that in a few letters contain” 
a deal of deceit, and until we discover whether Tow is rhyming 
optically with know but actually with brow, or pice versa, troubl ine 
may arise. I deny that this trouble gives either inner meaning — 
to the poem, or mysticism, or any compensation of any 
whatsoever. A similar effect can be produced by bears 
and tears. For, though the last word becomes anoth 
of speech when rhyming with bears than when rhymi 

rs, yet poets can transpose words with so 
dexte ity that the position of a word is no 


ae 


a3 
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is or what if goes with. And until we can determine With wr: 
of its two comrades tears is rhyming, not only optie 
actually, the author may mislead us and leave us cold ee 
barians, I believe, would decide the matter by a bet, Bn a 
seems to me a rude and clumsy method of dealing with Art is 
We now come to the fourth and last class of exceptions ; 
the judging of how a poet pronounced from samples of his hyn 
This last obstacle is slight and easily noticed. It may be called 
the rhyme nonchalant. That is to say the tone and style of 
the poem are so easy and careless that you yourself follow the 
fashion. You feel that you can’t be bothered to look into the 
endings. You don’t want to, and only a born ‘ Fuss-pot! 
could. A nonchalant poet will make market rhyme with carpet, 
guest with feast, and come with gone. And he will do it so well 
and with such gay abandon that you won't notice it. Probably 
fhe meanings of the words in some way suggest one another, and 
you are, I suppose, satisfied. But you must not accuse him of 
pronouncing that way. A good example might be Congreye’s 
Pious Selinda goes to prayers, 
If I but ask the favour; 


And yet the tender fool’s in tears 
When she believes PI leave her. 
Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had hopes to win her; 
Would she could make of me a saint 
; Or I of her a sinner, 
In the first quatrain all the endings may be open to objection: 
Possibly they are, but what of it? Doesn’t it seem to make the 
lines “run more easy and natural’? You know very well that 
it does. 
Having cleared the air, we can now proceed i 

ourselves wandering along the ‘corridors of time’ wI 
of our great poets and interesting ourselves in their pronunt: a 
as well as in the rich melody of their diction. You look forw 
to the prospect? ‘Then join me, fortunate one. =; 
Byron. He is sure to be interesting, partly from his 
and partly from his hatred of convention. To commen smo | 
he called his biographer Moore, More, and not Moor, © aht 
people say it to-day. Here is a proof, but it occur | 
places too : 


to imagil® 
th various 
jation 


Ce ee 


co with) 1i 


i, My boat is on the shore, 
i And my bark is on the sea, 
E But before I go, Tom Moore, 


Here’s a double health to thee. 


ney AS E 


; 8 

In the final stanza of this poem ‘Tom Moore ae 3 
~ ‘would pour.’ There can be little doubt that Mor Te ase | 
_ it that way himself. So we should, too, for you can mT 
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with a man as to the pronunciation of his own name. Other 
Moores of various degrees may exist who call their name Moore, 
but this particular Moore does not. 

Byron may have held a similar view. Perhaps he was pained 
at having to make Tom’s version of his own name rhyme with 


in shore. But I doubt it, for he was not by any means a purist 
8, in thyme. Like many other poets, he allows hand to rhyme 
ed with wand, along with among, and soft with aloft, but such 
of rhymes are rather of the conventional order and cannot be taken 
he as evidence that he pronounced them thus, except on paper. 
he Anyhow, one hopes not. Byron certainly pronounced yours the 
t' way most nice people say it—i.e. not as rhyming with pours or 
l, gnaws. Here are some lines written by him in his youth to one 
ell of his Harrow friends : 
ly You knew that my soul, that my heart, my existence, 
nd If danger demanded, were wholly your own; 
of You know me unaltered by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 
You knew—but away with the vain retrospection ! 
The bond of affection no longer endures; | 
Too late you may drop o’er the fond recollection, | 
And sigh for the friend who was formerly yours. 
Yes, Noel George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron, I like to meet 
yours and endures together. It’s rare. It’s also nice. But Tm 
bound to tell you that some of your endings are terrible ‘ teasers,’ 
D. eroi: 
he That they can meet no more, tho’ broken-hearted ! 
jat Tho’ in their souls which thus each other thwarted. 
Did he pronounce thwarted as thwärted ? Say not so. He also | 
ne has : l 
jus Italia! Oh Italia! Thou who hast 
ion A funeral dower of present woes and past. 
7 Can it be that he spoke like that? Many north-country 
nd people do, and his mother was Scotch, still ! He also pro- 
jon nounces girl horribly in one place. But worse is to come—the | 
th italics are his : . 
ost 


His country’s ruin added to the mass 
Of perished states he mourned in their decline, 
And I in desolation: all that was 2 
Of them destruction is; and now alas! 


While you are untwisting this, you notice that neither mass 
nor was nor alas rhyme. You may try to help him by reading 
mass in the first line as a misprint for moss: This gives ‘His 
country’s ruin added to the moss’ of the perished states, and the — 
Moss of these states rhymes with ‘all that was,’ which he under- 


het | 


La 
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. el E 1 
lines. It does rhyme—just—but there’s still ‘now alggys 
last line, and you can only wag your head sadly, a the 


turn over. » and | sl 
This last example, as well as the other two prece dine Io s 
wi f h 


taken from a volume of Byron’s works selected by Matthey | 
Arnold to show us the poet at his best successively in J, Boe ey | h 
4 


Lyric and Elegiac verse ; in II, Descriptive and Narrative Ona, | 5 
3 ia : aE g s $ verse: | tl 
in III, Dramatic verse; and in IV, Satiric verse. They are ny | 
; Te no | 5 
anywhere stated to have been selected for the endings alone a 
I’m glad of that. But, as has been pointed out, one canmi | vl 
always accuse a poet of having pronounced the way he makes I a 
you pronounce when you are reading him. He may mislead you | v 
by mispronouncing for effect, or by rhyming conventionally, or | si 
by the audacity of his nonchalance. But I’m telling Byron ie o 
that his alas with mass and was seems to me neither cunning, | 7 
nor conventional, nor nonchalant, but simply cruel. His repy ; 1% 
has yet to be printed. | u 
Matthew Arnold does not seem, judging by his samples o | © 
Byron, to be very particular about endings. Let us look at bis | t 
own works. Ihave. And he is a very careful rhymer. In fact | 
exceptionally so. Like all poets, he has many rhymes that don't | 
rhyme, but they occur with him far less frequently than with | 7 


most, and never regularly and as a matter of principle. He | a 


rhymes tomb with come and sometimes with dumb. Perhaps he i S 

2 pronounced it that way. He also makes use of the following : | 
= Now and flow, breast and east, fast and wast, tongue and long, a d 
: wood and blood, now and flow, repose and burrows, and I should | q 
like to hear him repeat this little lot to me. It may be that ea Ey 
only use such cruel rhymes when they are, so to speak, "a | tl 
ee up,’ and when it’s the best they can do. Their guilt may" p 
= lessened by this plea, but assuaged—-no. Fa f 
Matthew Arnold rhymes glass sometimes with mass and § o 

times with pass. Perhaps he pronounced all three alike. 

people do. He appears to consider that heath rhymes "I 3 


he cae 


‘I don’t, but he does it constantly. At his worst 0° "— 
mite heartless. Take the last stanza in his BEuphrosyne: 
On one she smiled, and he was blest; ; 
i She smiles elsewhere—we make a din! 
_ But ’twas not love which heaved her breast, 
= Fair child! it was the bliss within. 
or two here might have ha 
ing the diction. I regret to say he a" 
ordsworth, and I give the lin! 
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he ‘Oh no! oh no! oh no! oh no! It must not, cannot, never 
m į shall be so.’ If a poet uses this rhyme, though you cannot be 

| sure that he pronounced the two words more alike than he could 
4 | help, at any rate it is certain that such a kakophony cannot 
en | have pained him or he could never have inflicted it upon you. 
al, | Some would suggest a ‘ Cruelty to Words Act,’ for natures exist 
w | that do seem to feel words, or their family version of them, to 
not | such an extent that they cannot abide to hear them said diffe- 
ne, | rently. Most of the landed gentry have, I think, a few words 
not | which they regard it almost as a matter of caste to pronounce in 
kos | a certain way, and, if they were writing verses, no accepted con- 
you | vention could ever allow them to disregard their creed. They 
or simply could not do such a thing. With the majority of them, 
rn | my experience is that yours does not rhyme with pours, nor poor 
ng, \ with door, nor sure with more, nor gone with dawn, nor really 
ply with mealy, nor girl with twirl, nor interesting with investing or 


| winter nesting, or anything like it. And if some rhymer thinks 
| otherwise they simply shudder at him. The nearest rhyme that 
they would tolerate to girl would probably be: 


He sadly mused how true that care’ll 
Despoil the face of any girl. 


I have never yet seen this rhyme in print, and the couplet is 
not included, like Wordsworth’s was, in The Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics. 

Besides this, there are a large number of words which people 
differ about, but quite amicably. Some people rhyme loss with 
sauce, cost with frost, fault with thought, soft with loft, and 
grass with lass. So do some poets. Personally I had rather 
they didn’t, but one can try and forgive them without suffering 
pain in the process. A man who did not pronounce grass like Ñ 
lass at home might perhaps do it on paper, but not with the a 


© 
other words, I think. 

Congreve was often guilty of what now seem terrible rhymes, 
and, as he prided himself on being a fine gentleman rather than 
4 fine author, one may suppose the gentry pronounced that way 
| nhistime. Room and home, mind and joined are quite commot 

_ With him, also: <= 
No more these rivers cheerfully shall pass, es = 
Pleas’d to reflect the beauties of her face; es ee 
; _ While on the banks the wondering flocks have stood = 

ae Greedy of sight and negligent of food. ae 


- 


4 i 
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Shelley was educated at Eton and Oxford and his fath : i M3 
a baronet. So, like Congreve, he was of the gentry. N Wag 0 
less his pronunciation is very painful. He continual ’Verthe. pre 
gone rhyme with dawn—e.g. Hymn of Apollo: Y Makes 
Waken me when their Mother, the grey dawn, the 
Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone, 
Groans! He also has: 
And the young and dewy dawn, To 
Bold as an unhunted fawn, tw 
Up the windless heaven is gone. he 
Help! And there are plenty of other instances. I have oft, ze 
wondered if any lines could be so beautiful as to carry off gone ie 
with dawn. If so, Shelley should be the man to do it. For ah 
my part I am unable to believe it possible. Oddly enough, once an 
in all his voluminous works he makes gone rhyme with on, and ali 
there it is undoubtedly, as he thinks, a false rhyme and for effect, | gt 
Here is the whole passage : ne 
To— en 
Music, when soft voices die, of 
Vibrates in the memory— 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. a 
Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, i 
Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed ; : 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, : 
Love itself shall slumber on. | Pi 
To secure the effect he intended, gone must be pronounced ne | of 
as, unless eye-rhyming, he always pronounces it. If Shall S of 
been a barbarian he might be imagined to have said anak is 
along, old man, be a sport, you can either pronounce le | go 
` way and get the full ozone of the effect, or say it your Onn a sic 
and miss it.’ Quite so, Percy Bysshe Shelley, thank you: lit 
I’m not taking any. iy id | 
He rhymes owls with souls, glass with was, and a gwi 
hath, but I expect only on paper. When he rhymes e vi n 
lost, mourn with burn, woman with human, and mo 
burning T strongly suspect that that was the way h psolutel ar 
these words. However, till I meet him I cannot be & 
4 sure. od pie 
He does not perpetrate, as far as I’ve seen, thal o ee Fs 


of affectation of making room rhyme with tomb o D 
house agents, in enumerating the number of bedroom ne ‘re 
timbered’ mansion, seldom go quite so far as we powe” 
_ tion’ roo-hooms get it, but not the “ bedders- 
amply makes up for this by the following : As 
Thundering for money at a poet’s doot : : 
Alas! it is no use to say ‘I’m poo? 
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vas © Shelley, Shelley! How could you! And you were such a 


hie- pretty boy ! 
kes How do people feel about rhymes? How do they compare 
the atrocity of that last couplet with, say, such a ‘ teaser’ as 
She left him in October, 
But he pardoned the Faus pas. 
To me the last is considerably the least objectionable of the 
two. I should suppose that the author was a ‘ K’nut,’ and that 
he pronounced October Octobah, as many esteemed and highly 
respected ‘ K’nuts’ do. You can, you see, draw from his rhymes 
ten | deductions as to the class of man the poet was. You are generally 
one quite wrong, but it gives a pleasing piquancy to the verse. Eye- 
For rhymers, for instance, always seem to me very low fellows who 
nce are distinctly nervous of their pronunciation and are trying to 
z slip off under cover of the eye. A ticklish task, I grant you. 
ect. 


Still some of them must have had money or their volumes would 
never have been published. By interests such as these I have 
enticed many a barbarian into a big library, and two or three 
of them now rank poetry as a sport. That is my reward. 

To a middle-aged person it is extraordinary how well Pope 
compares with other poets. He is so clear and so compressed in 
his thoughts and there is so little rhapsody or inspired insanity in 
his writings. He says nothing about buttercups in the Thames 
Valley or sunsets on the Arno. Good. Byron, in Moore’s life, 
Places Pope first of the poets, and above Shakespeare. One can 
imagine a middle-aged littérateur pleasing himself by the delight 
of a fancied interview with Pope in which he watched the play 
of his features and otherwise entertained him. However, there 
is seldom any sort of resemblance between what one imagines is 
going to happen and what actually takes place. And my impres- 


sion is that, if the littératewr ever met Pope, he would notice 
little except how horribly the poet pronounced. For instance: 
wi | To heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded store 
wit | Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. 
with and 
ced J See how the world its veterans rewards, 
W A youth of frolics, an old age of cards. 
th | and 


While expletives their feeble aid do join 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


He also rhymes besieged and obliged, obey with both sea and tea, 
Testored and word, forms and worms. These were, perhaps. 
Correct in his day, but the others can only be excused by his 
Wing purchased a villa at Twickenham. At Twickenham they 
ay still pronounce that way- ; 
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Can it be believed I’d almost forgotten Mother 


How wrong of me, for she is what may be termed a «Wu, but 
heaver ` as well as a prime favourite with the little Re Soul. | thr 
passing, does her name rhyme with lemons or with a hy lar 
You hear it both ways, and I have not yet seen it a Emons | ant 
As a writer, she herself rhymes well and also pronounces a a 
ably. She never says ‘ gorn’ or ‘ pore.’ But she is far tae | a 
of the word ‘bloody.’ In every one of her poems, if you a | 
to the end and don’t grow impatient, you are pretty sure to get | a 
The Meeting of the Brothers. | 
But as the combat closed, they found 
For tender thoughts a space, | 
And gen upon that bloody ground | 
Room for one bright embrace, 
And poured forth on each other’s neck 2 
Such tears as warriors need not check. | 
That was indeed a ‘bright embrace,’ and it makes me ‘ral 4 
happy ’ to hear they saw their way to find time for it. Elsewhere | 
: one of them ‘on a bloody sod yielded his heart to God.’ | Th 
; Charterhouse boy in my time would have at once suggestel | ia 
‘ruddy’ or ‘ roseate’ as alternatives. Certainly ‘A ruddy death | 7 
on a roseate sod’ seems a more picturesque turf tragedy. | a 
: How do you pronounce the word fault? In The Deserted | a 
-Village Goldsmith, who was Irish, writes : a 
ge Goldsmith, who was Irish, | Th 
4 Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, | “De 
: The love he bore to learning was at fault; | san 
The Village all declared how much he knew; | wh 


*Twas certain he could write and cypher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran—that he could gauge. 


e t ; ; 
Best l should say that very few people would accept al ae y 
rhymes. Byron rhymes fault with thought, so he aa ful r 
would agree as to the first. But with most, I th ee 


ot, thymes with salt—i.e. not sorlt. pee cl 

¿T should like to meet Tennyson and chat with him 

= following : Vea not the Poet’s Mind. 

eres, Holy water will I pour 
= Into every spicy flower. 


ti-yellow-primrose man, whether on 
flower th 


e stem, and the poet meat 
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but, when all is said and done, a Shakespearean pronunciation is i 
three or four centuries out of date and most upsetting, particu- 
larly at meals. He rhymes eats with gets, sea with play, have 
and grave, great and eat, bowl and owl, dear and there, budget 
and avouch it, dears and stomachers. This last is bold. He 
also rhymes gone with moan and come with roam, but never 
gone with come, yet of the three the last seems to me neater 
and not too nonchalant. Perhaps his champion effort in this 
connexion is Ophelia’s song : 


Dead and Gone. 
How should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon. 


He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone; 
all At his head a grass-green turf, 


a | At his heels a stone. 
i "ae The rhyming seems, as Wordsworth would say, pore. But it’s 
gestel | song, and the pronunciations of aʻsinger may mend or mar. 
death | The latter usually. His function is song, not poetry. His 
+ object is, I am told, not only to reach certain notes, but also 
| to hang on to them. And, if he can achieve this better by mis- 
HY 


pi pronouncing your rhymes, he’ll do it whatever you write for him. af 
| Therefore one should always excuse a poet whose endings seem 
| pore, if he is writing a song for singing purposes. At the 
į same time there are limits, which, I think, Wesley exceeded 
| when he incorporated the following lines into his hymn book : 
Love us tho’ far in flesh disjoined, 
Ye lovers of the Lamb, 


And ever bear us on your mind = 
Who think and speak the same. } 


Now, though a good deal is permissible in writing for a singer, 


' it must not be forgotten that hymns, like songs, are intended to 
f e sung : 

= And the horrible part of it all is this— 

E That somebody’s got to sing em. Sct 
Ah! And in Wesley’s choir it was probably compulsory. 
__,. Surely the first man who pronounced wind to rhyme with 
È instead of with sinned, was a singer? He must have been 
rible fellow. No one ever pronounced wind this way in 


Se 
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with the word wind, and I thought someone wag windin \ 
thing in and out of those tendrils before it dawneq a x Some. 

the poet had meant wind. Read aloud it is worse, Ta © the | 


ke: 
When the corsairs had dined 
They arose like the wind. 


This sounds like the ‘wined, and suggests that the sendon | 
3 se -dos | 
arose well filled and in a sodden condition rather than ae 
Perhaps the brutes did. Besides, it is only the noun wing ta 
is pronounced wined in poetry. You never read of a day th | 
was ‘winedy’ or of a man in a scrimmage ‘ wineded,’ Wal, i 
perhaps for that we should thank whatever gods there be, “y 
winedy day ’ would make me curse horribly. = 
Sooner or later in any article on verse a very delicate subjes | 
is bound to be introduced. Stated briefly it is this: May aw 
rhyme with war? A certain number of people who count mi | 
are counted as authorities say: “No, no, No! Horrible, horrible! | 
"Tis a cockney rhyme.’ Consequently many young poets have | 
had their best efforts condemned and placed in the waste-papr | 
basket simply and solely because they differed from the author | 
ties on this matter. But surely the young poets are right aut | 
such words do rhyme? The words sound similarly, and if that | 
is not rhyming, what is? Whereas war and star do not somi | - 
similarly, and yet are authoritatively considered excellent rhymes i 
This beats me. And I will give a few examples of my cone | 
on the subject. Properly speaking one ought to give the a 
in which the rhyme occurs and not tabulate the rhymes, for : | 
some lines their own worth carries a rhyme with it we 
might otherwise object to. As, for instance, in Cones | 
quoted previously. Still, simply as sounds, T maintain thè 


eae 


Water is more similar in sound to shorter than to later: 


e. 
Fase D A stars pes $ 
yarm. 
Arm P D psam č U4 
or". 
Door Y A paw ie AA 
a. 
War D a awe me dk 
: ear. 
Fear D = idea ” i 
foul". 
Pour A as law ” yal 
: oad. 
Broad D A roared 5, 
poot 
e wels 


Some great poets, some lesser poets, and 80M 
Church of England hymns apparently support E ani | 

Our authorities, editors mostly, say the OPP ‘owiné 
rhyming purposes they not only condemn the ine e 
would use them as instances of illicit and unpardon@ 


She is the Belle of New York, 
Subject of all the Town talk ; 
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OMe. and ; 
thay { I go to court her 
| Across the water, 
And her mother keeps a little candy store; 
and : 
Ride a cock-horse 
To Banbury Cross, 
-dogs | To see an old lady ride on a white horse. 
a | So much for their view. But they do not have it quite all 
“tha | their way. Swinburne wrote : 
Wall | To say of shame—what is it? 
| $ Of virtue—we can miss it, 
E Of sin—we can but kiss it, 
And it’s no longer sin. 
abjec; ; i } ; à 3 i 
7 awe As, when late larks give warning 
( Of dying lights, and dawning, 


Night murmurs to the morning, 
Lie still, O love, lie still. 


paper | Modern editors would pretend that dawning and warning 
thor: made them quite ill. Poor dears! In Kubla Khan Coleridge 


tai |! has : 
f that | 
soui | - 
ymes, ! l 

ention | 
assago | 


A damsel with a’ dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 


It seems to me that dulcimer, saw, and Abora are intended 


ie | as rhymes more or less, and that they serve the purpose very 
h ts well. Coleridge, too, is one of our most graceful and careful 
E | thymers. In the same poem he makes haunted rhyme with 
a 


enchanted, which, though rare, is the way many nice people 
Mvariably pronounce the word. Therefore I am glad to count 
him on my side. Keats, too, helps me : i 
What tho’ I am not wealthy in the dower 
Of spanning wisdom ; tho’ I do not know 
The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 
Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 
Of man: tho’ no great minist’ring reason sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human souls 
To clear conceiving: yet there ever rolls 
A vast idea before me. ao 
Now, would it be believed that no modern editor would have — 
_ Printed those lines if sent him to-day? And why, pray? Because 
“Sats rhymes thoughts with sorts. The modern halfpenny-press 
editor is brought up to call that a cockney rhyme, and he wont 
e it, and if you ask him, ‘ Doesn’t it rhyme?’ he will deny 
1t till he is black in the face. But it does rhyme, and so does 


2 ay TERE 
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awe and warg port and thought, far and pa, talk 
and all the rest of them. Fancy allowing war to y 
scimitar and not with awe! 

‘But,’ pedants will say, with a weary little saq 
literary smile, ‘the R makes such a difference | ’ 
ing, yes; to the sound, precious little. 

Surely no unprejudiced person can seriously deny that fer 
and Clara or Hilda and bewilder are rhymes? For even abel 
they not sound exactly alike, even then they would be ae | 
by a thesis of Professor Sylvester's enunciated in his Laude | 

Verse. There he allows aside is to rhyme with Pel 
states in a style that I envy : 4 


z and Süper | 
To the spe, | 


ides, and | 


en, N 


The sense of dissonance is almost effaced amidst the glare of the bred | 
diphthongal consonance of the penultimate syllables. 


Now then, you R’Ophobes, even if I grant a dissonance in | 
the endings of fairer and Clara, I wipe it out in the penultimate | 
syllables. Should you want more, plenty more could be thoughi | 
of; for instance, La Plata and barter. What can be the matte | 
with this, for example : i | 


A merchant of La Plata : t 
Who was prone to buy and barter s 
With all who had the wherewithal and many more besides. 


Only an R’Ophobe could object to it. He, however, would mate 1 
up in the windy Wagnerism of his objections all that was eee | 
in reason. To an R’Ophobe door may rhyme with poon, i | 
door may not rhyme with saw. How ridiculous! Not P a 
4 exceptions be pleaded for. My contention applies to the ae 
of the word only, and not to its signification. For Re RS 
separated from context, it may seem that fasten 18 ae 
rhyme to parson. It all depends. 
Up went the angry parson, 

The iron door to fasten, 


The iron door to fasten č | 
That clattered in the wind. 


Vil ? . . Af „r thats ‘ 
What’s the matter with it? And is it not far petter tha 


The wind that ships can hasten 
a Can ever, ever chasten, 

Se ; But never, never fasten 
SA A banging belfry door. 


. l st 
)phobe allows fasten to rhyme with i 
_ His argument is that only sound 
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them, and that is all that now concerns me. Because words 


a sound alike we are not permitted on that account to spell them 

alike, so why should we be expected to consider words sound - 
et alike simply because they are spelt alike? Yet eye-rhymers, 
vel conventional thymers, and R Ophobes make some such plea. 

To an R’Ophobe I would issue the following challenge : Repeat 
he to a class quietly, as if talking to them, and without buffoonery : 
ould | I trace the evil odour from the source, 
ere] I trace the evil odour from the sauce. 

Some of his hearers will write source and some sauce, but with 
very litile regard to which of the two the R’Ophobe fancies that 
he said first. Or, again, without emphasis or buffoonery, take : 

I sore a-heart plunge in the silent stream. 

I saw a hart plunge in the silent stream. 
ce in | Again the R’Ophobe, we may be sure, will be quite. certain 
imate | what he has said himself. But will anyone else? I doubt it. 

ought | That the words sound alike is the solution. 

natter | If the R’Ophobes were unduly particular about all endings, 
| whether the non-existent R were sounded or existing R’s sup- 

2 pressed or not, then they might have a case of sorts—a poor 

8 I case, but a case. This, however, is not so. For instance, in 

| The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, selected by Francis 

| T. Palgrave, at one time Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and, 
m | I fancy, a distinct R’Ophobe, such gems as these are included : 
ce | | To a Young Lady. W. Cowper. 

d 4 | | Graceful and useful all she does, 

A \ Blessing and blest where’er she goes; t 
soun | |] Pure-bosomed as that watery glass 
ples | And heaven reflected in her face; 
edly ê also 

W. Cowper’s. 
Me, fruitful scenes and prospects waste 
Alike admonish not to roam; 
These tell me of enjoyments past, = 
And those of sorrows yet to come ; i 
also 3 


J. Gay’s. 
All in the Downs the fleet was moord, 
The streamers waving to the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came aboard, 
<O! where shall I my true love find?’ 


To swallow these and strain at morn and dawn seems to mce 
evidence that, as Mother Hemans would put it, some rosea 
àith or ruddy hued principle is at stake. > 
Another matter where an all-red principle se 
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in the essay previously quoted puts forward a plea which gy. 
give considerable pleasure to all those poets who dislik shouga 
syllables being counted arithmetically and submitted to © their 
unfeeling and strictly commercial audit. Here are Adam Fe cold, 
words : Taith’s 
In counting the syllables, even of verses which to the ear a Ng 
sufficiently correct, a considerable indulgence must frequently bg Ppear | 
In the following couplet (in heroic metre) there are, strictly weld | 
fourteen syllables in the first line and twelve in the second: Ng, 


© Any $ 


And many a humorous, many an amorous lay 
Was sung by many a bard, on many a day. 


And yet, as he says, they appear to take up the time of but 
ten ordinary syllables, which, I add, is, strictly speaking, their 
‘ time-limit ’ in that metre. 

I remember seeing in the Ninetcenth Century some years ago 
one of our poetical authorities taking exception to Tennyson's 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 


The critic objected that tir’d, though printed as a monosyllable, | 
reads metrically as two, and that if tir’d is to read as two | 
syllables it should be printed tiréd. I’m inclined to think that | 
ib is only an authority on verse who can possibly pretend 0 | 
pronounce tir’d except to count as a disyllable, and, in fact, 10) 
take that time. It is all very well to deny that liar rhymes with | 
fire. Argumentatively perhaps not, but metrically yes + | 
occurs in the best poetry. The spelling of liar 1s no guarantee | 
that every letter is to be accented, or that it is to be pronoun 
differently from fire. Cf. Hoar, More. lly i 
With this my essay comes to a close. However bet = 
or even horribly, a man may rhyme, I consider he ve pal? | 
pronounce that way himself. Otherwise he’s a fraud: “iy | 
the pretences of eye-rhymers and conventional rhymes s'il 
poetry the first question is, Does it rhyme? When it ee aot 
is probably blank verse. If the poetry is meant t0 ee he Y 
doesn’t, if the author could rhyme and doesn’t, ane 1 po 
not allow you to discover how he pronounced, then a 
wantonly discarded the fragrant blossom which 0 
3 tempted you into sampling the smell of his nosegay 
ee remove these poets and replace them in the library: mber 
; next The Conquest of Peru. And if you hear any ~~ false- 
ing I talk like a poet, Unberufen (touch wood). T 


panse” 
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MR. BALFOUR AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


In writing a personal impression one must speak of oneself; so 
I begin by saying that I was never one of those who thought 
that the Unionist Party made a mistake in relieving Mr. Balfour 
of his leadership. Now, as time goes on, I become grateful to 
them—not politically, nor in any party sense. It is quite true 
that whenever Mr. Balfour has taken charge of the attack on 
Home Rule, one has experienced a different movement of thank- 
fulness. Under his direction, the onslaught would have been less 


ble, pugilistic, less spasmodic, with less of sound and fury, but perhaps 
two a good deal deadlier, and more difficult to meet. None the less, 
that | the change had to be; Mr. Balfour had in a sense lost touch 
d to with his party; he did not sum up their beliefs, he did not state 
i t0 their case—as Mr. Asquith does for his followers—exactly as 
with every man in the rank and file feels that he would state it if he 
Wo only knew how. But Mr. Balfour never has lost touch, and never 
ntee will lose touch, with the House of Commons. His hold on it, 
need his appeal to it, has become immensely stronger by becoming more 
general. He does it service which no one else can render; I 

uly could not imagine him elsewhere ; and that is odd and significant, 


because no one could be in temper and equipment more unlike 
the ordinary House of Commons partisan. 

But this academic swordsman delights in the noise of battle ; 
he loves to use his rapier in a tumult; himself so unperturbed, 
So incapable of excess (though by no means incapable of anger), 
the cheering, the bursts of loud laughter (even when it is stupid), — 
all have an evident exhilaration for him. Other people may find 
themselves happier among the discreet reticences of the heredi- 
tary Chamber, but never, I think, Mr. Balfour. He would be 
| Wasted on it. The House of Lords suits excellently for the set 
| Performances of men like Lord Rosebery or Lord Curzon, — 


admi as 
fi 


irable speakers, but, not to voice it profanely, a trifle pon 
ical. I do not see them conducting an argument or an 
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Say what one will of the House of Commons, there is 


no 
like it to speak in for the man who has the gift. Its E i 
difficulty and its special charm arise out of conditions that ~ £ 
è 


not perhaps always fully recognised. In it you are in a theaty 
whose stage is vastly larger and more important than the ae 
torium ; but the existence of the auditorium affects the vi 
quality of what passes on the stage. Where, after all, is the 
difference between discussion in a committce-room and ils 
cussion on the floor of the House? The same class of argument 
the same style of speech is used in nineteen cases out of twenty. 
and yet the whole atmospheres are distinct. There is an obvious 
cause in the ampler space which involves a different pitch of the 
voice and more effort, conscious or unconscious ; since whether 
you are addressing a House ‘of three or four hundred persons ot 


eee 


of thirty or forty persons, you must speak in such a way as will 

enable you to be heard by close on a thousand. That is the 

physical fact; but far more important is the moral effect of 

strangers looking on. The public is there, if only an infinitesimal 

part of it, but actually there, watching you, hearing you; you are 

upon a stage. Probably very few speakers, when they are on 

their feet, give the least thought to this outer circle of auditors ; 

it is hard enough in speaking to a small House to bear in mind 

the necessity of being distinctly heard in the Press Gallery; but 

every man, whether speaking or listening, feels in his bones that 

the scene of which he makes a part is observed, does not pass 

in private. If anyone doubts this, let him consider the House 

during an all-night sitting when the galleries are empty- The 

Press is still there; everything that passes will be reported ; but 

i we take our unbuttoned ease, because no onè is looking 0D. a 
whole business is somehow less real, because we are not remm 

of our responsibilities. o e die 

If, then, a man is speaking on an important occasion F 
House of Commons, he is addressing an audience of only $ 

few hundred persons, but neither he nor they are quite as? 

constituted a meeting in themselves; he speaks and have 

_ in the presence of an external audience which has, 3S they 

‘fa representative character. Further, the speech is ma Aah a 

body of men massed together in the physical conditions 0! # | 

with the jostling, the actual bodily contact which breass in | 
the formal outline of each separate personality and | 

being a sort of composite entity ; and yet the crowd 18 z a8 
of selected individuals so chosen that_all_sh swine, 

ordinary crowd swings, under_a_single-impulse : 5° * 
shall always be play and counterplay of feeling and tY a 
opinion perceived, even in the utterance of One- 


mastery in such an assemblage is no mean expere 


nce; an 
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men have enjoyed it more fully than Mr. Balfour—as, assuredly, 
no man has had more perfectly what is talked of as the House of 
Commons style. No one, that is, has been able more successfully 
to blend the tone of discussion among a limited body of men 
into that larger accent which accords with the representative 
character of the debate. Those whom he seeks to persuade are 
not only those who hear him: yet the pitch of his discourse is 
adapted absolutely to those who have the right not only to hear 
but to reply. Perhaps in a sense he has been too much of a House 
of Commons man, too little of a party chief. To see him at his 
best has never been to see the House of Commons at its most 
vivid moments ; for these come when one man makes himself the 
voice of a whole body of thought and emotion, the crest, as it 
were, of a far-reaching wave, which, flinging itself through him, 
and through his supporters, upon the resisting element, carries 
to mastery for a moment the prevailing cause. Mr. Balfour is 
too individual, he moves too much by his own reason, too little 
by any widely shared emotion, to achieve such moments. 
Keenest of partisans, adroit, resourceful, indomitable, he has 
always met and assailed with supreme technical skill the conten- 
tion of his opponents, but he has never succeeded in obliterating 
and replacing it by any vision of his own. He has never there- 
fore, to my thinking, given in his partisan quality the full measure 
of his mind. When he has spoken best, with most authority 
and most acceptance, he has been the spokesman, not of his own 
party but of the House of Commons; and the finest of these 
speeches have been made concerning the institution in whose 
name he spoke. We are all of us conservatives there, all of 
us attached to a tradition; and Mr. Balfour, most conservative 
of all active minds, with his acute and probing intelligence, 
renders us the service of justifying our faith in ourselves. Eyen 
those who do not go all lengths with him in support of the institu- 
tion as it exists recognise that when he speaks upon it he touches 
the very heart of the matter. 

For this particular purpose he has, it seems to me, more 
easily found his characteristic excellence since he was disencum- 
bered of the responsibility for a strictly partisan attack. — Yet the 
Most remarkable of the speeches which I have in view was 
delivered while he was still leader: perhaps, indeed, it was one 
of the reasons why he ceased to be leader. Only the other day 
he observed that party recriminations, which he had never 
enjoyed, became less and less attractive to him as he grew older; — 


and during this Parliament the Tory Party have been much con- 5 EE 


vinced of the need for extreme bitterness of recrimination—no 
one more so than Mr. Balfour’s younger kinsman, Lord Hugh — 
secil. t 


= year of grace 1911 than they were in the year 
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Lord Hugh Cecil, it has often been observed argues 1i 

3 Sen ; y , S liki 
schoolman ; hę applies with the same austerity and bary Ga 

a scheme of formal logic to the universe of facts. On cheat 

Iband, Mr. Balfour’s fundamental position is what seems we 

ithe true principle of Conservatism—that a thing which has - Me 

lis better than a thing which has been made, and thag_ sit 
| must be judged in relation to the whole purpose of their hein | 
| Sometimes he pushes this doctrine to the point of paradox, Low 
| ago, when a proposal in an Trish bill had been riddled by argu. 

‘ment, Mr. Balfour made the answer that a stupid arrangement 

‘with which people were familiar was better than a clever on 
which they did not understand. Here was a case in which a 
highly trained thinker refused to yield to what was even by his 
own admission conclusive reasoning—because, I suppose, he 
would have argued, the reasoning did not take into account 
sufficient facts, omitted certain frictions which would establish 
themselves. In that instance, I think, he got no one to agree 
with him: there are limits to the extension of the conservative 
doctrine. But very different was the case, when, in discussion 
upon the Parliament Act, Lord Hugh Cecil had argued thet 
members often and notoriously voted at the direction of the Whips 
without knowing the question on which they voted ; that ther 
interest prompted them to obedience because by disobedience they 
would risk their seats; that votes so given upon indirect motives 
and affected by a personal interest were corrupt votes ; that the 
House of Commons was to that extent a corrupt assembly, and 
should be compelled to vote by ballot in order to close utii 


ayenue to corruption. Formally, ‘the chain of reasoning eo 
closely knit, though every man who heard it felt that the coy | 
clusion was unsound and untrue to the reality of experience: s | 
Winston Churchill met it with nothing but angry scorn ; 1! ag =| 
Mr. Balfour who, speaking on the spur of the moment, | 
the profoundly reasoned defence of the institution 1 7 2 | 
the very matters for which it had been thus sharply arrange | 
He began with authority and experience, the true oe 0 
tive opening. Lord Hugh Cecil had spoken of this in th 
the Whips as a modern and growing evil. ‘I have be was 
House,’ said Mr. Balfour, ‘ since the year 1874. Rosy, sere l 
the year in which my noble friend was born—it was then mi 
abouts ’—it is easy to imagine how the House exulte gi 
e called co 5 = 
on grounds however academic—‘ and it is a great ee ulous 
pose that the Whips of either party, wicked and unser ip 
no doubt they are, are more unscrupulous or MOr 


iY 
i 


‘or 1684.” Those who have heard Mr. Balfour W! 
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Wyo he carried the laughter and applause with him up the mounting- 


389 asseverations.. Then he prayed in aid the opinion of Sir Charles 
let Dilke, an authority equal to his own, whose loss was fresh in - 
tig men’s minds; and having thus established by authority that 
vn things were what they always had been, he proceeded to analyse 
lg why they were so. 

g. Setting aside altogether the proposed remedy for the evil, he 
ng fasked in effect whether it was an evil at all. It was, he said, 
iu: | a fundamental fallacy to suppose that the business of a member 
nt | of Parliament is to decide each question on the argument and 
me | to give his vote absolutely irrespective of any collateral effect which 
1a the vote may have.’ There is a distinction ‘ not a distinction 
his which can be laid down in a book but not a distinction which can 
he | be ignored because it cannot be laid down in a book ’—between 
ant votes given under party pressure, and votes honestly given, but 


isb given apart from the merits of a particular question. ‘Under 


ree ‘our system, and it is the most extraordinary part of our system, 
ive ‘the Ministry of the day are not merely the guides in legislation 
on but directors of the administration, foreign and domestic.’ No 
hat casuist, he thought, could establish a line of demarcation between 
ips the effect of mere party pressure and ‘an honest determination 
jel to keep in office or turn out of office’ a particular Government. 
hey Members streaming in from the library and smoking-rooms to 
ives give their votes without having listened to a word of the argument 
the were ‘an easy target for satire,’ and the satire was deserved ; in 
and short, much argument that should be heard was not heard, because 
this members neglected their business. 

Me But nevertheless it is a great mistake to suppose that argument does 
00 not tell in this House. Any case brought forward in this House which 
Mr, day after day gets hammered, and on which tho Government or the Opposi- 
was tion who support it never get the best of it, and on which all impartial 
red | spectators know they do not get the best of it—do not tell me that has 
1 to no effect on this House. 


No doubt effects might not show at once in the lobbies. But 


' “there is the pressure of opinion which modifies the policy of the 
oe Government, and that is immediately and directly due to the 
a force of arguments used in public debate.’ So far as this, argu- 
T ment prevails and should prevail. To concede more would be 
jê 


Undesirable ; you must maintain 


Some stability of administration, some probability in the face of our country- =e 
men, and still more in the face of foreigners, that the Government which : 
18 in existence is not a mere leaf driven about with every gust of wind 3 
and doctrine, but that the policy they are carrying out will be a coherent ; 
and a consistent policy—coherent and consistent because those, who carry 
16 ont know that they have the solid support of an organised Epam 
~ Organised party has its defects and they are great, but I am sure th: eos 


ae 
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\ if he shattered them my noble friend would be the first to dis 


new evils which would arise in their place far exceeded in m 
| which they had displaced. 


Cover thay 


. tl 
agnitude 4 he 


Mose 


That is the defence, and it deserves to be the classic 
of the course taken by men who either vote without fo 
judgment, or vote against their judgment on a specific point, ] 
is not a dishonest action, not even intellectually dishonest, an 
it is limited by that indirect effect of discussion which Mr, Balto 
describes. Men may vote once against their judgment, ae | 
against a clearly established argument, but they will make them. 
selves disagreeable about it, and they will not go on so voting, 

That is the truth of facts, and Mr. Asquith, as leader of the 
House, rose and with pointed and emphatic brevity thanked M, 
Balfour for vindicating ‘the representative and independent 
character ’ of the House of Commons. But it will be noticed, the 
vindication went far beyond repelling a charge of even indirect | 
corruption, or dishonest motives. The ballot is not the only | 
remedy nor the real remedy for a strictness of pressure that has 
undoubtedly increased, whatever Mr. Balfour may say; and Lod | 
Hugh Cecil, I should imagine, proposed secret voting mainly, i | 

not merely, in order to annoy. No law of nature decrees thst | 
a Government shall go out if defeated on some minor detail of | 
a bill; yet usage has come to treat it as all but necessary that | 
defeat upon any argued question shall entail a change of Ministty. | 
Mr. Balfour did not discuss this necessity, but characteristically | 
defended facts as they are, the institution as it has grow? ole 
and certainly nobody could have shown better reasons why . | 
House of Commons should continue to act in an unreasonl a 
way. : tit | 
For this defence, the House as a body was grateful, p EN 
cannot have been acceptable to the more energetic Tori | 
nowadays like to speak of the elective chamber 3°" mile | 
kitchen or a bucket shop: and Mr. Balfour, in due A act i 
way tesman who could be relied on to excel bis fe 
in vehemence. Since then the late leader has by 2° 
avoided debate ; but he has intervened, not once, nor twice, 
-în the rôle of mediator, and certainly as a man mut 


defence, 
rming a 


almost 


| He had served his party 
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difficult for the Government to maintain its original position, and 
he had served the House by making his proposal in such a te 


; mper 
that it could be accepted without humiliation. p 


Every man [he said] who takes any active part in the debates has got 
his character established in essentials: and I would no more believe, with | 
sath idence, that the Chancellor ix 
or without evidence, tha e Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney- | 
General had done a thing which no man of honour could do. . .. I would no | | 
more believe that than I would believe a similar charge against my own i 
nearest relation. li 


That assertion, coming from such a man, on such an occasion, 
did much to maintain the spirit of those fundamental assump- 
tions of which undoubtedly the House had need to be reminded : 
and I am glad that a motion was put forward which, I think, 
fairly met Mr. Balfour’s contention, and for which I could vote 
without needing to justify myself by an ‘ honest determination’ 
to keep the Government in power. 

These, however, are-hot.embers. But no fires underlie the 
last topic from which I shall try to illustrate the working of Mr. 
Balfour’s mind in relation to the House of Commons. We were 
upon Plural Voting, a sufficiently arid subject, and it had been 
moved to make an exception for men with a university vote. Sir 
John Simon replied that it would be illogical to exclude from 
a bill in restraint of Plural Voting those constituencies in which 
it was most obviously present; and that the whole system of 
university representation was an anomaly which no one would 
think of establishing nowadays. This instantly brought Mr. 
Balfour to his feet-—very angry with the Solicitor-General as with 
one who should have known better. Tllogical? anomalous? the 
new countries would not have it? 


Is it not one of the advantages of living in a country where institutions 
have slowly grown up, not in accordance with logic as understood by the 
learned gentleman opposite, but under the moulding influence of circum- 
stances, acting from generation to generation, is it not one of the enormous 
advantages of such a constitution that it has what you call anomalies ? 
Tt does not fit in, in other words, to some chessboard pattern- which suits 
` your notions of logic and fits in with some irreproachable process of ratiocina- 
tion from certain premises which you first lay down. Is it not the very if 
test of a statesman that he knows how to use those anomalous institutions « = 
Which have come down from the past for every new purpose that comes ; > 
for decision before the community, in a way which, unfortunately for itself, ize 
the new country is not able to do? . . . Are you prepared to say that the Ee 
common law of England, the common heritage of all the English-speaking 
communities, is wholly free from anomalies? Would you like to set out z 
Your new idea of democratic government in some remote part of the world 
With a new code of your own construction, with no roots in the past wha 
_ ‘ver, simply based upon the ideal construction of some gentle 5 
University or with university training, with all the notions of symmetry 

and logic which at all events appear to commend themselves to of those 
Who speak in the name of Oxford in this House? 
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That again is a sort of classic exposition (again 


impromptu) of the mner vital principles of conservatis livere etl 


m. 


anomaly should be condemned because it is an anomaly, th No m 
the first position. But further, anomalies may be useful. he i} h 
boroughs were not only an anomaly, but dangerous, yet a annie lu 
they brought into Parliament ‘men who would not have de oi 
would not have desired to get in, and, if they had desireg oi 7 
not have got in, in & modern democratic industrial . 
rural constituency.’ - r 3 
Then followed a passage which delighted the House Ae 
Commons as I have seldom seen it delighted—a passage which h 
described the parliamentary candidate as needing h 
An iron constitution, brazen lungs, perfect indifference to repeating the E E 
me speech innumerable times to an ill-attentive and indifferent audiene, | C 
nd the same readiness to leave out of account arguments which the speaker p 
cnows to be of importance, but which he equally knows in the time of stress si 
and excitement of a General Election it is hopeless to bring before an ti 
excited meeting, however friendly, and still less before a meeting which, 
lin addition to being excited, happens to be stormy and hostile. ... p 
| To this must be added ‘ the interstitial labours of going down A 
in the middle of a heavy Session to tea parties, and smoking co | p 
certs, and all the other apparatus by which we succeed in exactly 
reflecting public opinion. The House, which knows its om J 
afflictions, admitted by bursts of conscious laughter the truth o | y 
this impeachment, all the more readily because Mr. Balfour fully | r 
accepted his own solidarity with it. aE l 
I have passed through all these things myself. I do not want this | o 


1 1 
House to be composed of a lot of learned gentlemen who cannot sand a 
ed with, and face oe 
question. I do not want this House to be composed entirely of pan 


professors; I do not want it to have too large an element of 4! and 
politicians or of men who, with, perhaps, grea 
economic learning, yet have not that power of deali 
which, after all, is an essential part of the equipment of ordinary 
I do not desire this; but neither do I desire that from this H time and 
man should be excluded who has not the health, the strength, the 1 hav? 
the enormous patience necessary to go through the process W 
described. : + ned f 
i In short, Mr. Balfour likes a fighting man. We did = joes? | 
to be told so, for he has never failed to show a strong T m 
for Mr. Lloyd George, assuredly no armchair politica: atblet 
pleads for is the anomalous preservation of a now eS 
persons. ; 
Well, without stopping to inquire what kind of n 
greenhouse is needed to guard such delicate and Beer o 
as Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Campbell, and Lord 
name a few leading University Members), we ™ 
to rejoice that Mr. Balfour has found his way tO 
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the demands upon his strength and patience will be reduced to a 
minimum of exaction ; and to hope that during very many years 
he may charm the House of Commons, as he did with that speech 
lulling a vigilant chairman of committees into complete aA 
of the rules of order. Mr. Whitley had frankly to plead that he 
had been under a spell, and to beg the House that he should not 
be bound by his failure to do what certainly the House would not 
have forgiven him for doing—namely, to confine Mr. Balfour’s 
survey within the strict limits of the amendment. 

But apart from the charm which he will always exercise when 
he chooses, Mr. Balfour has a peculiar field of authority open to 
him. Sir Charles Dilke was the staunchest of Liberals, but the 
House always looked to him for the independent utterance of an 
experienced statesman. Probably Mr. Balfour, having led his 
party for so many years, could never separate himself from them 
so far as to criticise explicitly what they say or do. The tempta- 
tion for his opponents to make immediate party capital would 
be irresistible. Yet, I think the House of Commons, as a whole, 
will insensibly come to expect from him, as he will insensibly 
come to give it, the expression of a mind which can afford to look 
beyond the expediencies of party warfare to those realities which 
underlie all dealings with the government of human society. 
Each man’s wisdom has its own peculiar quality, and no man’s 
wisdom suffices. But at all events, Mr. Balfour is more likely 
now than ever before in his life to abate the full confidence of 
Radicals in drastic surgery, and to preserve the living organism 
of the State from some avoidable and perilous amputations. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF RELIGION UNDE | y 


R i W 

SOCIALISM | y 

; | te 

wo i 

PERHAPS it may be well, at the outset, to define the main tem | a! 
Throughout this article the word ‘ Socialism ’ is employed inis | s 
strict sense, and designates an order of things under which th 1 ™ 
entire system of production and distribution is held in the hands = 


of the State. With the looser methods in which the term is nov | S 
so frequently employed we have nothing to do. Probably thee T”? 
is no word to which so many different shades of meaning area | 


various times attached than this same word ‘ Socialism >: indeed, “4 tl 
many seem to fancy that any practice which carries altruism owt | 2 


the line of the average, or any governmental decree which em | | 
pels one section of the community to put a larger share of is | 
a substance at the disposal of other sections, exemplifies the socialis 
idea. Of course, there is nothing to prevent people using s 
term in any sense they like, provided they can get a sufficient 
large number to join them in their new adaptation of speech a 
can so create something like a convention. For my presen H 
pose, however, the word ‘ Socialism’ is, as stated, eonda 
its strict and thorough-going signification, and stands for pia 
| ownership of property and State-distribution of 


Fae ess complete social readjustments to which the F 
= applied. But however that may be, it is with t ge 
Se ption that this article is concerned. ‘ Socialism ™ i 
eference of all a man is and does is not ® 
mmunity, that every man has the State ie 
d nership has disappeared (excep F 
e to individual hands), and ©" 
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It should also be stated that in giving to this article the title of 

‘The Prospects of Religion under Socialism’ I have no intention 

of discussing whether or no the establishrnent of Socialism—the 
actual process of putting it in foree—would, per se, be contrary to 
religion or involve the violation of any religious rule. That is, I am 

not going to argue the point as to socialistic schemes involving 
‘robbery and confiscation,’ nor to join in that heated war of 
words, so often waged between Socialist and anti-Socialist, in 

ER | which the flying bullets consist principally of opprobrious names. 
| My purpose is to form: an Opinion, by recalling some of the charac- 
teristics of normal humanity, some of the forces which work in 

the nature of men (characteristics and forces which would 


term, | assuredly remain unaltered under the most thorough-going 
ini | socialist régime)—to form an opinion about the place which 
sh the religion would probably hold, and the extent of the influence 
Tanah which religion would retain, did the Socialist’s kingdom come. 
en | Should that inquiry result in a conclusion unfavourable to the 
ihe | prospects of religion’s permanence under Socialist conditions, 
aa another question would emerge in the erid—the question whether 
ndee | there be not some other method whereby the good which Socialism 


| 
th | aims at can be secured, without the sacrifice of religion which 
om | Socialism would involve. An inquiry of the kind indicated as 
ofis | the primary one is specially to the point just now, since Socialism 
ciali | = advocated from so many religious and Christian quarters as 
g any | being the embodiment and working out, on the social side of life, 
rent | of the Christian spirit and idea. It is, in fact, particularly to those 


i 


hand who, from the Christian standpoint and for Christian reasons, 
sb pe range themselves alongside of such advocacy that this 
yed in paper is addressed. Socialism, they tell us, is the system 


which the pressure of the Christian spirit, left to work 
itself out unhindered, would infallibly produce: Socialism 

18 but the earthly name for a heavenly thing, for that 
‘Kingdom of God’ for whose advent all Christians pray: 
Socialism is the translation into actual experience of the abstract PE: 
ideas of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; and 

that new commandment of love which Christianity sets in the 
forefront can only be obeyed when the individual life contentedly — 
Merges itself in the social whole. Socialism is pre-eminently th 
| System which religion works for and the system which religion 
had it not been retarded by the constantly uprising selfishness 
men, would have established long ago. Well, if this be so 
should expect that, under Socialism, religion, in the sense of re 
ral and spiritual culture, would have its prospects ea 
ged. Religion could scarcely fail to increase its holc 
stem which religion itself called for and produce 
estigation of the possibilities and probabi 
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clude that this enlargement of prospect, this tightenin a 
would come? Would men and women, so far as we c i, 
the thing out, be likely under Socialism to turn to Tel an 
eager hearts and minds? It is to that question we shal] 
to find a reply. 

It is prophecy, of course. The whole inquiry ma 


3 b | 
discounted in the minds of some. George Eliot said iia aa | 
at 


prophecy is the most gratuitous form of foolishness ; and there », | 
many occasions on which the warning might well be bone | 
mind. But when we are asked to make changes in the establite] | 
order of things we are bound to open the prophetic eye ang i | 
tell the vision it beholds. Before entering upon any enterprise | 
of magnitude it is well to count the cost—and this is but prophecy | 
under another name. And, besides, the objection tells both vaji: | 
The Socialist, in his dreams of the coming millennium, is as much 
a prophet as anybody else can be. He foresees, as he thinks, 
coming good. If prophecy be ruled out, the Socialist must st | 
down with the rest of us and put his dreams aside. If, however, 
he thinks himself entitled to prophesy concerning his own for | 
seen golden age, he must permit others also to prophesy about} 
any alloy which, as they think, will be found mingling with the | 
gold. It is in the long run a question as to which prophecy | 
mistaken and which is true. | 


ae 


n. Eero | 
1glon with | 
endeayoy, | 


II 


How, under Socialism, is religion likely to fare? Pet i 
There is one thing—not perhaps, apparently, quite a q 
“direct line of reply to this question, yet really belongmg there ; k i 
which it is worth while to note. It is, in brief, this: that Fr | 
Socialism altruism necessarily disappears. And what 18 nae i 
in this may easily be set down. If altruism be, as 80m? r | 
it, the whole of religion, it means that under Socialism ! sentið 
would die. And if altruism be, as all would assert, & jt mat 
part of religion—one of its inevitable practical resulti i ; 
that under Socialism one of religion’s outstanding fea n seed 
be gone. A fundamental inconsistency would therefor from | 
be involved at the very outset in advocating Soc a relig” 
religious point of view and as the supreme embodimen A 
2 ‘ itself. ; Socialism sould 
s jy unde! 


= necessity involve the driving of altruism, as common sam 
4 eee from the field. Altruism may lead not a few (and, ie boce 
o fact, does so) to work for the establishment of S00? re 
a socialistic régime appears to offer a prospect aa 
permanent felicity to those who lie under the shade Jiris 
if altruism succeeded in establishing Socialism, * 
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Brip ` j itself be compelled to retire because there would be nothing left 
; for it to do. Socialism means that if a man discharges a fixed 
duty to the State, the State secures him against failure and loss. 
There is no loophole left for the entrance of chance—of chance 
resulting in the exaltation of one man and the depression of 
another : life becomes, on this system, a matter of working out 
an infallible rule ; and all such terms as the larger opportunity, or 
the greater success, or the completer inheritance of fortune’s 
favours on the part of some lose their point. This, it may be 
said, is an altogether desirable thing; and at the moment I am 
not disputing the point. But we need to realise what it all 
implies. If these things were carried through, there would be no 


heey room for the ministry of riches to poverty, no possibility of one 
ways life surrendering something of its substance to the clamant neces- 
mud sities of another, no scope for the exercise of those charities and 
nks, 3 services usually designated by altruism’s name. Of course, to a 
or | certain limited extent brotherhood and kindliness would still find 
vere their channels. The coming of death into one home would fling 
i ire open the door for the entrance of sympathy from a second : the 


| | common sorrows of the human lot—those sorrows which do not 
| | hinge on the presence or absence of any material good—would 
| | still, in their recurrent visitations, make opportunity for love; 
under Socialism, as under other systems, men and women would 
still be able to rejoice with them that do rejoice and to weep 
with them that weep. But altruism, in the sense of an actual 
helping of human lives to make the most of themselves, would be 
done with. With certain conditions fulfilled, the summit of 


Be success would be automatically attained—what need or possibility 
“niet is there left for any mutual help? Under Socialism, altruism 
mpl receives no further call. : ; 

ise To associate or identify religion with altruism (and associate 


the two, at any rate, we all must), and then to work for the 
establishment of a socialistic order in religion’s name, is a funda- 
mentally inconsistent procedure. And indeed, so far as concerns 


ani . . . 
mail those who look on altruism as the whole of religion, to point out 
ai the inconsistency is really to answer the main question with which 


We are faced. There are many who not only declare that the 
Christian spirit, rightly interpreted, makes for the socialist ideal, 
but assert that Christianity means Socialism and nothing more 
hor less, For this end was Christianity born, and for this end 
did it come into the world. Christianity is nothing more than 
altruism at its highest ; and altruism at its highest demands that 
Socialism shall come. Well, but the double identification of 

istianity with altruism, and of altruism with Socialism, means 5 
that Christianity itself is but for a day. How, under Socialism, — 
Would religion fare? The answer—if religion be merely another — 
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name for altruism—is casy. Under Socialism religi 
It would perish in the realisation of its own S Would di, 
abolish its opportunity by the doing of its own ee It woul 
Tf this is a prospect to be viewed with complacency. Ta Work, 
But let us at least know what we are called upon To a and gong, 
are asked, in the name of an altruism which is declar Boe We | 
whole of Christianity, to establish a socialist S red to be th ‘a 
F ; Biter a. Ist State. Wes | 
asked to declare that Christianity did not come to be a per he 
and inexhaustible force in the programme of the worl ene | 
has no reserves of revelation and power which eye hath ee 
nor ear heard and which have not entered into the heart A e 
but that it merely came to carry through a certain TA me 
the present order, and that, this dealing once accompli a k 
have to withdraw from the field. And even against thoe | 
without so completely identifying Christianity with ala 
nevertheless allow (as all must allow, or rather insist) that Re, 
is one of Christianity’s essential and inevitable practical Sh, 
and then go on to declare Socialism the only true embodiment! | 
the Christian idea on the corporate side, similar considerations | 
hold good. Christianity, even if some of it survive, loses one ol 
its most distinguishing marks. And altruism, though it be noi | 
the whole of Christianity, is so bound up with it that its los | 
leaves Christianity itself a totally different thing from what it ws | 
before. There would surely seem to be something wrong, al | 
least something suspect, about a theory which represents Chris: 
tianity as destroying, by the exercise of one of its chief virtues, | 
that same virtue’s scope. Yet this is what it comes to. The | 
altruism which was previously essential and inevitable is, une 
Socialism, essential and inevitable no more. It is, on th con | 
trary, wholly impossible now. No room for it remains. : 
we repeat our previous assertion—that to associate Or identi) 
religion with altruism, and then to work for the establishment” 5) 
a socialistic order in religion’s name, and as being the sup | 
manifestation of religion itself, is a fundamentally jneonst 1 
thing. Tt implies that through the doing of its appoint a | 
religion, at the worst, commits suicide or, at the best, bet 
halt and maimed. ET i 
In thus pressing the inconsistency of basing # So 
paganda on a religious foundation one necds, howevel; n 


oneself against a charge which might easily be mac 
man mush, 
altruistic 2% 
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lae been said ; and when it is said it is quite to the point to reply that 
voul i. if religion cannot persist unless multitudes of human beings 
wk | emain-in the mire, then religion had better die. But what is 
Boo, | meant is simply this—that those who believe in the permanent 
D We | ` mission of religion in the world (if the term ‘ religion’ is to keep 
eth | janything like its present significance) cannot consistently labour for 
e ate the organisation of a merely mechanically ordered social system 
aneni | from which religion would have to withdraw. A faith in the per- 
hat it | manence of religion and its beneficent activities by no means 
| Seen | requires the permanence of social wrongs; but one may venture 
nan | to say that it does require the permanence of the possibility of 
wih | social wrongs—precisely in order that religion may show its power 
it will | to prevent the possibility from becoming a realised fact. In _ 
who, | other words, it forbids society, whatever else society is or is not, 
visn, to be an automatically working machine. And this is the point” 
ruism which the present section of this article is intended to bring out. 
asults, | If the altruism which is on some theories the whole, and on all 
ental | theories an essential part, of religion—if that is to be preserved, 
ations | then Socialism cannot be the goal; and any one who, believing 
oneal | in the permanence of religion, declares himself as believing 
De not | in Socialism too, needs: to set about aclearing of his thought. 
ts los. | For, once more, under Socialism altruism must go. To establish 
it was | Socialism is to disestablish religion, so far as the altruistic 
ng, at | element of religion is concerned, not to perpetuate its reign. 

chy II 

irtues, | 


It is time, however, to turn to the wider, and probably the 
more important, aspect of the theme. Let us take the term 
‘religion’ in its full sense—in the sense of a veritable culture 
bestowed upon soul and character, and upon those relations with 
God and with spiritual influences and forces by which soul and 
character are enriched. What, under a Socialist régime, do the oie 
prospects of religion, taking the term in this sense, appear to be? Si 
It is an obvious deduction from observation and experience j 7 
that, with the majority of mankind, the absence of pressure leads = 
to decay of moral aspiration. Men are least likely tobe religious 
When all things go-welt. In saying this, I have not in view th 
indisputable fact that many who, when the sun is high in thei 
heavens, forget their God, will turn eagerly to Him when 3 
| noon of prosperity becomes overclouded, and in the time of 
_ | trouble will say ‘ Arise and save us.’ Apart from that, it i 
| tain that a pure and unselfish desire for spiritual good, a pass! 
for holiness, an upward bent of the spirit—that all these hing 
Will, as a rule, be strongest in those who find the JOT 
Satisfying, and weakest in those who are lapped in 
ot difficult, indeed, to see why this is so. 
IV- To. 438 as ; AR: ; aS 
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| jg in itself a constant reminder of unfinished manhood, at 
sequently makes more probable an acceptance by man ofl 
‘voluntary struggle implied in an earnest pursuit of religion and 
sincere culture of the soul. Set in a world which compels a 
to push his way against more or less hostile powers, to Fe 
doors for himself if he would pass through, to win his i 
tions and his gains as it were at the point of the sworg ” 
cannot forget that there is something as yet unattained 


» Man 


et 
pays too heavily and too immediately if a moment of forgetfulnes 


} 
| comes. And when religion, speaking a its turn of something 
unattained as yet, raises its call, he is the more likely to give 
heed, inasmuch as the idea of a life which must make itself, 
complete itself, reach onward and stretch upward, is familiar tọ 
him on his ordinary plane. Religion’s call repeats, though in 
other tones and with other ultimate objects, the call which the 
world has already sounded forth. With ears already opened, 
man is the more likely to hear. Man is already, as it were, in 
the attitude of athletic alertness and spring; and the new sum- 
mons does but direct him to a new path along which he is toru | 
his race. With his nature previously braced, he is the moe | 
likely to make the attempt. Precisely because common life | 
compels him to realise his incompleteness and to struggle towards | 
self-making in the realm of common life’s ideals, will he be the | 
readier to realise that other incompleteness whereof be | 
speaks, and to embark, for his self-making in the realm of erii 
ideals, upon that struggle to which religion does not compe 
but only invite. Instances abound on every hand of ae 
women who, haying cared for religion and for God in the 7 
of their poverty and stress, have become heedless m the 3 ra 
their wealth and joy. Could we penetrate into the dertig of 
_ psychological process beneath the change, we should 12 ee 
 bability discover that, with the disappearance of apy s Fo 
4 for struggle on the lower plane, the invitation to ae a a 
‘came down from the higher, lost all power to Move -est Y” 
| of life’s incompleteness, being no longer an obligatory E e dot | 
| no longer welcomed when it knocked for admission a in Of | 
The very fact that a man is forced to make his wey ub Bo | 
direction prepares him to accede when he is big E 
forced, to make his way in another. The summons © yn schet 
a voluntarily-undertaken spiritual effort fits into the kno whi 
of things for him who is already engrossed in an @™  esUp 
by no choice of his own, he was thrust. For the p! ishe 
behind that summons—the presupposition of an u2 vious!J pet? 
 hood—is one with that to which the man has prey, 
‚used. ihe Bre 
Now an established socialistic system remove? 
i * 
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hostility once for all. It not only makes it possible for every 
man to succeed, but it makes it impossible for any man not to 
succeed. Life becomes a simple bargain with circumstances :| 
the desired prizes have not, in the strict sense of the word, to be| 
won, but are received, on an infallible method of exchange, when! 
once certain payments in the form of activity and work (pay-| 
ments quite clearly defined) have been made; nor is there any- 
thing in the nature of a struggle, of a fight against more or lesg 
unwilling powers, thrust as a necessity upon men. Man has no! 
longer, even in the lower sense, to make himself as against Pra 
tion. He has but to move along certain lines, and then, as i 


\ 


gure reward, to receive what is ready-made. Environment is | 
entirely for him now—not in any degree against. He needs not | 
to wring a satisfactory fate out of reluctant hands: it is offered 
him on definite terms. He has but to sign the contract and keep | 
it, and the thing is done. Down on the lower and material side \ 
of his existence there is no forcible reminder of unfinished man- 
hood left. It is of a finished manhood, rather than of an un- 
finished one—a finished manhood which he can possess for the 
asking, so that his asking be done in the language prescribed— 
that everything speaks. 
And it is almost inevitable that, with the compulsory struggle 
of life thus done with, the voluntary struggle implied in religion 
will have less chance of drawing men to take its burden up. 
Religion’s reminder of unfinished manhood is now in opposition 
to, instead of, as previously, in accord with, the voice of experi- 
ence on the common and lower plane. The suggestion is bound 
to intrude itself—with this bargain completed, this bargain which 
secures me in regard to the things lying most immediately near, 
surely everything is done! A spurious sense of completeness, 
which it is so much pleasanter to yield to than to resist, asserts 
itself; and religion, in endeavouring to wake the sense of incom- 
pleteness, finds a foe, or at least a contradiction, on that range of 
life where it found an ally, or at least a confirmation, before. By 
so much has its chance of being welcomed, its chance of haying its _ 
programme of moral and spiritual culture adopted, been brought 
low. > 
It has, at any rate, an additional obstacle, and a Serious one, 
| to get over in the quietude of life on life’s material side. Its 
Message now is not ‘ Put into your soul-management the spirit 
Which you put into the management of your lower experience,’ 
_ but ‘ Take care not to put into your soul-management the spirit 
Which in your lower experience suffices! There is no such tran- 
quil bargaining, no such cut and dried settlemen e!l? That 
ÀS the simmons of religion fits into life no more; and the pre- 
_ SUpposition behind it—the presupposition of an unfinished man- 
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hood-—is not the one to which the man has previoyg} 
And the answer which would rise most easily with | 
mind would be : Why, with conflict done with in the a , Man's’ | 
launch out into conflict again? Why not be content Be | 
completeness which is secured to me, and forget or ee this 
incompleteness which I am able to forget or deny if I N a 1 
Socialism’s removal from life of the idea of a compulsory ae | 
against hostilities must of necessity put religion at a disa amen | 
when religion asks men voluntarily to embrace struggle o | 
hostilities again. One may say that it would be unreasonable 
mankind thus to argue, or rather thus to feel. Unreasonably l 
` it may be, but all experience shows that it is on these ling | 
argument and feeling would actually run. Under a socialist | 
system, religious endeavour must come to appear as a sorta | 
unnecessary extra : the religious instincts, whenever they asserted | 
themselves, would be frowned down as s perf nous impen i 
and all the apparatus and programme of religion would come 
appear like intruders from a foreign land. soe 
Of course, there is another side to all this. The absene | 
from life of a compulsory struggle against hostility must, it has 
been argued, predispose a man against the voluntary struggle 
involved in a positive culture of the soul. But may it not be fa 
urged with at least equal force that the existence of a compulsory a y 
struggle against hostility makes it impossible for a man to enter | : 
‘upon any struggle for the cultivation of character’s grace? Itis | 
surely not to be expected that those who are utterly ‘down 
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religion must not, because it seems to him that Socialism would 

' diminish religion’s influence or even end its sway, advocate or 
acquiesce in a policy of social laissez-faire. He, in his turn, must 
ascertain whether there is not an intermediate condition of things 
in which all the good that Socialism might bring would be secured, 
and.its attendant evils at the same time escaped. For in the 
contention put forward—the contention that spiritual aspiration 
and spiritual effort will decay if all pressure on the ordinary levels 
of life be removed—there is no denial of the fact that pressure 
does, as a matter of fact, often become too overwhelming in its 
downward thrust. It is only asserted that, with the removal of 
all pressufe, spiritual aspiration and spiritual effort are like to fade. 
It is admitted that if life’s common struggle grow too severe, a man 
will have nothing to spare for religion’s call. But if is claimed, 
also, that if life’s common struggle disappear, disinclination will 
do what disability performs in the other case, and, once again, 
religion’s call will die away unheard. And there is no inconsis- 
tency between the admission and the claim. 

It should perhaps be added that religion as a mere assent to a 
system of doctrine might, of course, remain under Socialism as 
under any other social scheme. That is not questioned. But 
with religion in that attenuated sense this article is not at any 
point concerned. It is, as previously indicated, religion in the 
sense of a definite culture of character toward divine ideals and 
under divine influences, that is intended in this article’s usage of 
the word. And it is for religion in this sense that there would 
remain, if the struggle of men against hostile circumstances were 
altogethér to subside, scarce any chance at all. It is to this 
conclusion that all the indications of history and experience point. 

æ 

; = 
IV y eS a í 
It is the more necessary, in any discussion £! the. relations 

between Socialism and Religion, to:emphasise the significance of . 
religion as a process of positive and definite spiritual culture, 

'* because the question as to the position which religion would be © 
likely to occupy under Socialism sometimes gets itself settled, or 
seems to, by using the term ‘ religion ’ in a sense much less pro- 
nounced. This method of answering the question demands at 
ledst some notice. Men would be more religious, not less, it is 
frequently #ontended, since so many temptamigns would be 
__ femoved from their path. So many of the crimes men commit— 
` 80 many, also, of the minor offences and turpitides which are con- 
_ demned in the court of conscience, even though no cognisance be 
_, taken of them in any other court—are the result of the disadvan- 
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tages imposed and the passions roused by the present 
distribution of material good. The struggle for existence ince 
cases almost compels a lapse from high levels of right; ang ea 
many the only possible choice appears to be a choice whether 
shall sin or starve. The weakest goes to the wall, so that he ae | 
circumstances have enfeebled has to reinforce his attenti 
strength with whatever weapons he can lay his hands upon on 
if they be weapons which the moral law proscribes. Unie | 
socialistic system the whole face of things would be changed 
man would have no need to be anything but virtuous ; there would 
be no imperious clamour of unsatisfied material hungers pleading | 
against the dictates of | morality and decency and tight; the 
religious method of life, as if comes to present its appeal, would _ 
find a clear path and an open door, where now it finds an armed 
mob of irritated and ragged instincts ready to bar its way and bid 
it begone. Surely under Socialism the religious method of life 
stands to gain! 

Even if, however, we allow to this idea full validity for the 
moment, the matter is not exhausted. What it amounts to is 
merely that Socialism might secure a merely negative morality, 
and if such a merely negative morality were secured in perfection, | 
the complete interests of religion would not be safeguarded, and | 
most assuredly not positively served. Underneath the conten: | 
tion that Socialism tells in favour of religion, because undet 
Socialism many of the temptations to flagrant wrong-doing would 
disappear, lies a mistaken conception of religion which takes! | 


simply as abstention, as_not doing-certain_things, as 2 sog 
“ea jigion bas 


a prohibitive code of law. It is not in this sense that re / 
een understood through the ages: it is not from this concept ie 

» of religion that anything like sainthood has ever been born. a 
we guarded ourselves just now, for the purposes of this der = 
against taking religion in the restricted sense of intellec, 
assent to a system of doctrine, so we need to guar 
with equal care against taking religion in the sens? ll 

x  jholding: aloof from wrong. The question how religio” ape | 
A {fare under a socialistic régime cannot be discussed to Pead 
“}finless the term religion be understood in its 


ment of positive relations . 
| is understood, the irrelevance of the contention * 
_\ makes for religion’s advantage, because under pocia 
þe less temptation to open breaches of the moral 1# 
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clear. That under Socialism temptation would, as a matter of 
fact, to a great extent die down, may be quite true. But that ja 
not by any means the same thing as saying that under Socialism . 
religion gains. For religion and purely negative morality are in 
nowise terms to be indiscriminately interchanged. 

But the reply may be carried further. It is really very doubt- 
ful whether even the negative morality alluded to could perma- 
nently maintain itself in a society ordered according to a social- 
istic scheme. For it may be very reasonably argued that in any 
community even this kind of morality is preserved among the 
masses of men only because there is something higher at work 
among the few : those who are swayed by religion in the positive, 
aggressive, constructive sense, make an atmosphere and start an 
influence which penetrate downward through the ranks of those 
for whom religion has no magnetism at all; and the majority are 
held back from grossness of wrong-doing—at any rate to a great 
\extent—because a minority aims at something more than the 
colourless virtue implied in the avoidance of sin. The average of 
conduct reaches the level it does largely through those whom the 
average cannot content, and who strive for goodness in the super- 


tion, jlative degree. The spiritual passion of these, on the heights, 
and does something to refine the air of the valleys below. The little 
nten- leaven leayens the whole lump, even if the taste of the leaven be 
nder far less strongly marked out. towards the circumference of the 


mass. The men and women who give themselves to an active and 
passionate culture of the soul create the atmosphere in which at 


mpl least a merely negative morality comes to appear indispensable for 

3 bas the rank and file. Because some pursue religion at the maximum, 

ption does the crowd accept religion (so to call it) at the minimum? 
AS If, therefore, it be true, as has been here argued, that under 


Socialism religion, in the positive significance of the term, would 


tut! practically disappear, it follows that under Socialism the chief = 
selves guarantee for morality of even the merely negative kind would è - 
erly be gone. There would no longer be, under the activities of tho 

voll | average man, that upward-bearing power which now emanates — 
rpo | from the striving after positive spiritual ideals put forth by the. 


few ; and the activities of the average man would in consequence — =e 
drop down the scale, and sooner or later might easily pass the line 
| dividing negative virtue from positive wrong. All the influences— 
| Undoubtedly existing and real, imperceptible and unrecognised as 
hey may be by the world in general as the world’s life goes on— 
| all the influences which, issuing out of the spiritual passion of the 
| Minority, diffuse. themselves through the community, elevating 
{ 8 normal practice, making impossible or almost impossible the ; 
extremer forms of sin, would have vanished away. This is really — 


Cra 


fo say, of course, that Socialism would ultimately destroy itself, 
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inasmuch as with the gradual crumbling of the reli 
does not do certain things would come the outbreak 
and instincts through which the socialistic order would be dis 
grated again. At any rate, when it is contended that the pe 
lof Socialism would mark the greater triumph of the religion T 
‘consists in the avoidance of wrong, whatever might be the nie 
ithe religion which cultivates the inner life of the soul, it is to x 
point to say that only in a community where culture of the an 
ve prevails to no inconsiderable extent is the average np 
standard kept up. And if, under Socialism, positive Stir 
culture would practically disappear, then it cannot be hela that 
under Socialism even negative morality would be safe. 


Slon Which 
Of Passion 


y. 


Tt was suggested at the outset that a final question would have | 
to be faced. If we are compelled to say that under Socialism the 
prospects of religion’s permanence fade, is there not some other 

. method whereby, without the sacrifice of religion, the good for 
which Socialism hopes may be attained? The question inevitably | 
rises up. It would be quite rightly pressed from the side of those | 
who, thrilled by altruistic passion, have hitherto declared for | 
Socialism as the only practical embodiment of the Christian spirit. | 

; ` For all that has been said, being wholly negative, seems like & | 
i cold douche upon altruism, and, if nothing were added thereto, q 

<. would appear to point to a purely non possumus attitude as te 

; only one religious people can take up towards the social problem) 
Ì of their time. ‘ You insist —so those in whom the social con 

z science is quick would protest—‘ you insist that under Soc 
"religion would probably pass away, and up to this point you ba 

p than this can 
woul 

he 


sloughs of despond_in.which so many are engulfed © 
no other note to send forth than this note of cowardly feat o An 


no positive word? Jon its onl mee 
= n order 


qualities and wrongs to be left alone, simply} 
may survive? oh 
; 5 u 
e admitted at once that the feeling when? T 


s this would spring is a feeling altogether wo 
ti ial Jaissez-f0? 


we 
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cated a socialistic reorganisation, need not be afraid that, if the 
incompatibility of religion and Socialism be demonstrated, they 
will have to surrender any altruistic hope. For religion has a - 

much higher note than the merely negative one to strike when 

it is brought face to face with the Socialist ideal : it is not merely 

the motive of self-preservation, but a motive of emulation and of 
conscious superiority, that prompts it to put the | Socialist ministry 

aside ; and what religion has to say, is that it can itself do all the 

good which Socialism aims at, without doing the harm which 
Socialism would bring in its train. And in order to content their 
admittedly worthy altruistic passion, religious people need not - 
attempt to combine a socialistic system with religion (a thing 

which, if the contentions of this article be valid, cannot be done), 

but need only understand better what religion is. 

Socialism claims to give ‘certainty’ on life’s lower and 

material plane, to deliver life from the hazards and dangers which, 

in the experience of so many, lie in wait for it now. But religion 

itself can do precisely this—and must do precisely this, if it be 

rightly understood and faithfully practised. That it has to so 

great an extent failed to do it, while a lamentable fact enough, only 

goes to show that the general understanding of religion has been 

partial and the general practice of religion incomplete. Obviously, 

if religion be taken in either of those imperfect senses to which 
reference has been made—if religion be looked upon as constituted 

either out of an‘ intellectual assent to a system of doctrine or out 
of a mere avoidance of positive sin—then religion brings little 
or no power to bear upon the social ordering of things, and 
the religious man may easily fail to count (as not a few 
rofessedly religious people have failed to count) as a factor 
n the social amelioration of the human lot. But if religion be — 
understood in the larger sense—surely the only true sense— 
also spoken of before, then religion contains within itself the 
sufficient power, and a power which must even automatically” 
work itself out, for the social redemption of the world. Religion — 
as a definite cultivation of definite relations with God, as an es > 
sorption by the inner life of man of the mind and energy of God — 
Himself, as a re-creation and re-birth of the inner elements 4 
+ human nature out of the nature of God, not only may do a. 
deal for the correction of whatever wrongs are inherent in 
| Social system, but cannot help doing so. What it comes to is tha 
| the truly religious man would, in all his relations with the 
_ | and with his fellow-men, act as God Himself wi ; 
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n his relations with his fellows, act as Fe 

does not push the idea far enough. On a 
ligion, the religious man does not nae 
‘believe that, because God is Love, God would do this or that, a 
‘then adjust his own conduct to his mental conception of atm 
| God would do ; but the activity of the religious man, with his ow, 
personal inner life subjected to the life of God, his relations with 
| God so cultivated that his own personality is, so to say, adopted 
into God’s—the activity of the religious man comes to be actually 
| God’s own activity at one remove. In saying this, I am perhaps 
| venturing somewhat far into the distinctly theological field. But 
| it must be remembered that I am primarily addressing those who 
| are concerned about the beating of religion on the social problems 
| of the day, and who are driven, as they think, into socialistic views 


gious man would, i 
| Himself would act, 
‘true conception of re 


by the compulsion of religion itself. Tt is a deeper understanding 
of religion’s essential significance that is needed by such as these; 
and jn endeavouring to make this clear, one can scarcely avoid 
touching upon theology properly so called. And indeed, the true 
conception of religion, once grasped, shows at the same time how 
impossible it would be for religion to survive under a Socialist 
régime, and how, on the other hand, religion offers all, and 
more than all, that any Socialist régime could give. Religion 
is this actual struggle of man’s nature into oneness with 
the nature of God. It would not, therefore, as we have 
seen, maintain itself if all struggle disappeared from the lower 
plane. But once more, religion is this actual struggle of 
man’s nature into oneness with the nature of God. In 
itself, therefore, it contains the remedy for every social ill; and 
| religion, rightly understood and practised, and being the recog- 

nised regulative power, would be always on the spot when any 

man fainted or fell Jame in life’s race. Obvious and flagrant M- 
_justices would, of course, be immediately redressed. And while 
| ‘the majority might still have their own life to make, find thoi 
burden of responsibility undiminished, be compelled still to wi 
their material good through more or less of conflict against 3 
| tility and through more or less surmounting of disadvantae”: 7 


ninas F 


ceaselessly there would be at hand, in the religiously domin? 
lives of many, the reserve power which would move at once t0 m 
| r nt in the body politic where some conquered one went a 
isfortune might still sometimes bring men for a moment t hey 
position whither misfortune often brings them now; ut | ald 
would never stay there as now they stay. The community “at 
contain within itself ample provision for every contingent 
n betol and the due distribution of needed help © 
ail. Religion, in fact, always on the supposition t at 
rightly understood and faithfully practised, offers all 
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tainty ’ that Socialism could bring ; only, instead of the certainty 
of machinery, it gives a certainty based on the certain yoluntary 
movement of the individual’s heart and hand—which movement, $ 
under the conditions, is a thing so certain that, voluntary as it t 
would be, it may with justice be called almost automatic too. The 
final social readjustment—the establishment of a system under 
which flagrant wrongs could not exist, under which all incidental 
wrongs would correct themselves, and under which all existing 
social arrangements, whatever they might be, would be at once 
lightened for any whom they might temporarily oppress—comes 
through a fuller apprehension of religious ideas and ideals. 

It may be objected that this points to a social equipoise far too 
delicate to be long maintained. At any moment, it may be said, 
this spiritual force by which, on the theory, social adjustments are ji 
to be kept right, may fail. A change of mood, a moral lassitude, i 
a weakness of will, may all unexpectedly assert itself, to the 
greater or less disintegration of the social order. ‘To depend upon 
religion as the power for the prevention or amelioration of social 
ills is to lean against a support which has itself no firm foundation, 
and which any wind may suddenly fling down. The equilibrium 
is far too unstable. Surely it cannot be seriously pleaded that 
religion will do more than Socialism, with its definite and tangible 
arrangements, would perform ! 

Yet, under any system whatsoever, society can only bein a 


| 
Het 
| ‘any emergency that may arise. 
ibe sure. Socialism, indeed, skips a step in the process of making 
| Certainty,’ omitting to state how the living passions and instincts 
of men are to be changed into mere connecting links in a 
Mechanical chain. You cannot, by theoretically sketching a social 
Tganisation in which men and women are supposed to be auto- 
atic, or even by experimenting with it, make them so. An 
Xperiment, in fact, would probably be merely a costly and disas- 
tous method of demonstrating how impossible the thing really 1s. 
ut in a social readjustment and re-creation which springs from x 
eligion rightly understood, the difficulty is met. For, outside of 


soy Ms MINER Eroare a 
‘om ol 
and beyond the men and women by whom the social order is to he ; 
first of all revised and subsequently maintained in its better state 
- there is a reserve force—in the God with whose nature and lif, 
men and women have linked their own—which, if at any time or 
at any place the equilibrium of things be disturbed, Will suffice 
to restore it once again. A delicate equipoise has, under any 
social system, to be reckoned with. It is when, over and above 
the powers and workings of the system itself, or of the men and 
women ringed in within its limits, an outside power and Working 
waits in reserve—it is then, and only then, that the delicacy of 
the equipoise ceases to alarm. And in a social readjustment 
ereated out of religion, in a social system maintained under the 
impulse and inspiration of religion, such a reserve power is found, 
To the objection that in relying upon religion for the prevention 
of social ills we are establishing too unstable a system, it may be 
replied that, unstable as the system (like all others) may be, its 
liability to disorder is amply balanced by its direct connection with 
the eternal Love. 

All this, let it be repeated in the end, is addressed specially to 
those who, caring for religion and desiring to maintain it, are 
being driven by the passion of altruism towards socialistic ideas. 
To those in whom no care for religion, and no faith in religion, 
dwells, it may well seem empty words. But religious people must 
remember that they need to become, not less, but more, religious, 
if they would reconstruct the world. They may confess with 
sincerity, and indeed with burning shame, how little religion has 
hitherto accomplished in the way of forcing a realisation of te 
brotherhood of man, in the way of such a reorganisation of society 
as would bring back the golden age. The confession is all too true- 
But they need not, in order to correct the failure, devote them 
selves to helping on a revolution of the wrong kind. And they 
must not serve, in the name of religion, a cause whose succes 
would mean the disappearance of religion in the highest sense 0 
ae al system wherefrom the possibility of failure is DON 

i a only when men are familiarised with the idea A 
o ge the lower plane will they accept the idea of str g 
pee eat mee understand that religion, while thus aa ih 
4 an ee ee of society, has power to Rein 
Sree ae % ich under a non-mechanical consti F 
eleo dih se ; and they must understand, conseque” ; ed 
el ne demands nor permits recourse to such 2 op 
é constitution of society as Sociali ld provide. hg ig 
is able to save both itself SN on p N revolution” 4 
adan elf and others with it. ost: fot 
eho ae ae a religious revolution first and forera jts * 

ey of the social situation, and is 7 f. 
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positive social force. It can do all that Socialism professes to do, 
and more; and this without exacting Socialism’s too tremendous 
price. Religion, fully understood, saves the whole of manhood— 
saves manhood both on its material and on its spiritual side. It 
is to a realisation of these things that the present religious advo- 
cates of Socialism need to come. And although to the wisdom 

| of many the thing may scem foolishness, they who wish at the 

| same time to preserve religion and to ameliorate the lot of the 
less fortunate among the children of men need not hesitate to 
assert that the final social readjustment must arrive rather 
through an indirect than a direct method of attack upon the social 
problem—through a fuller apprehension and working out of 
religious ideas and ideals. 

Henry W. CLARK. 
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PETERSBURG IN 1806 


Tur following diary was written by R. H. Lawrence, a gentleman 
residing at Champion Hil, Camberwell, in the year 1806. This 
was a year of great unrest and anxiety in Europe. Napoleon had 
been victorious at Austerlitz, and no European nation could feel 
that there was any safety or security in the political outlook, or 
‘any prospect of peace. Alexander the First, the Czar, of whom 
Mr. Lawrence writes, was born at St. Petersburg in the year 1777; 
the son of Paul, whom he succeeded in 1801. Napoleon invaded 
Russia in 1812, and in the following year Alexander became a 
leader in a coalition against France, and entered Paris with his 
allies in 1814. He died at Taganrog, Russia, in 1825. 

Mr. Lawrence writes that he left Champion Hill in a post- 
chaise on the 5th of May, for Gravesend, where he embarked on 
the brig Linskill at 11 o’clock the same night, accompanied by 
Mr. Boyes and Captain Lotharington, who were his companions 
on the tour. 


H. LAWRENCE. 


We 


June 4, 1806.—Arrived at 6 o’clock A.M. at Cronstadt. 
eare 


landed, and, leaving our passports with the Translator, 2PP 
before the Admiral of the port at his house. We did not get ov 
passports back till 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and were obliged 
to appear also before the military commandant. At 7 o'clock 
left Cronstadt in a boat for Oranienbaum, being permitted toas 1 
no other luggage than a few changes of linen in'an handkerchi : 
In consequence of Major Gardner, who joined us at Cronstè y 
taking from his ship two other parcels, a Custom House bi! 
boarded us and carried us before an officer on the Mole. ae 
opening our handkerchiefs he permitted us all to procee™ 
retained the major’s parcel. 

We landed at Oranienbaum, and proceeded at 
evening to Petersburg in a coach drawn by three horses 

abreast. The distance is thirty-six versts, or twenty-ser" pave! 


lock that 
9 o’cloe al 


arsenal for the whole Russian navy. The harbour he’ x eh 


large, and entirely surrounded b e Je of W™ 
ees : y a mole, the whole ©. nent 
faced with granite. On the mole are several batteries, 0f t the 
strength both in number of guns and weight of metal, 9” 
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approach is defended by three other batteries on an island ; the 
largest of the three, mounting an immense number of guns, is 
within a cable’s length (120 fathoms) of the entrance. 

June 5.—At 8 o'clock in the morning we reached Petersburg, 
after having our passes examined by the officer on guard at the 
gate near the entrance of the city. 

The few hours that elapsed between sunset and sunrise had so 
little of the darkness attending night in our climate that the 
prospects on each side of the Peterof road were seen very dis- 
tinctly. As we approached within fifteen or twenty versts of the 
capital a succession of villas seemed to occupy the right side of the 
road, most of them being situated on rising ground, and having 
about them more or less wood. All the buildings, as is the custom 
here, were white on the outside, a large number of them being 
built in a very magnificent style of architecture, and all differing 
in plan from each other. As the carriage passed rapidly by them, 
viewed by that light in which we saw them, and in the still hour 
of the night, the style of architecture to us uncommon and the 
perpetual variety in the grounds and buildings, gave to the whole 
scene an appearance resembling the idea of a fairyland. 

Our driver placed us in a situation sufficiently awkward for 
strangers on their first entrance into Petersburg ; by the assistance 
of one of the party he drove us as far as the streets of the city, but 
stopped with us in a place where nothing resembling an inn was 
discoverable. None of us had the slightest knowledge of Russ, 
the only language which he spoke, and we knew as little of the 
topography of Petersburg. By mere good luck we found the 
English hotel:we were in search of in the same street. To our 
drunken driver we paid, as we had agreed, 15 roubles. I called 
the same morning on Mr. Cramp, a merchant here, and a friend 
of Mr. Boyes, who invited us three, Mr. Boyes, Mr. Arthur and 
myself, to dinner the following day. 

June 6, 1806.—Went to see the Museum of the Academy of 
Science, and also the large globe called the Gottorp Globe. _ 

June 10, 1806.—Saw the Tauridan Palace, formerly the resi- 
dence of Prince Potemkin. The grand saldon is one of the finest 
I have seen, and contains a great many copies in fine marble of 
the most famous ancient statues. There I saw the Empress, who 
happened to come there to walk in the garden. This palace is 


| . often the residence of the Imperial family. I walked all over the 


gardens with Captain Lotharington, which are laid out with great 
taste and in precisely the English style. The great saloon I 
Measured by walking over it, and found it 95 paces long by 17 
Toad between the two innermost rows of pillars; but, as it is 


_ Surrounded by a double row, it is on the whole much broader. 


Supposing each pace to be 2} feet in length the hall is 287 feet 
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Jong and 42 feet broad. I paid one of the servants here , op) 
cre 11, 1806.—I delivered most of my letters of introduction 1 r 
We all received an invitation to dinner from Lord Gower. We z 
had delivered our letter from Mr. Fox to his secretary the day T 
before. : is 
The characteristic feature of Petersburg is, undoubtedly, Pri 
grandeur. The regularity of the streets and uniformity of build- ex 
ing are obvious consequences of its sudden growth. The houses ihe 
aro universally built of brick, covered with plaster mostly, quite eac 
roofed with plates of copper. At the extremity of the city wooden col 
houses are frequent, but they are daily decreasing in number. op 
The river Neva is the greatest ornament to the city, its principal aun 
stream, on the left bank, on which are the palaces, is as broad as vel 
the Thames at London Bridge, always full, having no tide, and | to 
admitting but few ships on account of the small depth of waterat i em 
the mouth. From the extremity of the English line to a consider- lar 
able distance beyond the summer garden it is embanked with lak 
granite, excepting only the part occupied by the Admiralty. This of 
building and its yards interrupt the line which, from one extremity an 
to the other, extend certainly as far as 4 versts. its 
A very handsome gravel walk has lately been made entirely slo 
round the Palaces, thus connecting the English line and that of 
before the Palaces. They are now proceeding in the embankment wl 
of the opposite bank of the river in the same style. There arè at us 
present two bridges on boats over the Neva, one 3 versts long, lin 
equal to two miles English, from the Square, where stands the, be 
statue of Peter the Great, erected in 1782—Peter is 11 feet high, all 
the horse 17—to the Vassili Ostroff, the other from the summet to 
garden to the Petersburg quarter. At the setting in of the ice they ha 
are both removed, but the former is, I understand, replaccil-be Se 
it becomes fixed. The number of public buildings and palaces na 
belonging to the Government, or others, is very great an form x 
remarkable feature of the city, as well as the breadth of the streets $ 
and numerous canals, almost all of which are banked with granito ge 
and are lined with a ¢ast-iron railin is a 
Almost everything remarkabl Ss - ig the wor ac 
rkable and magnificent here 15° 5 peen fe 
of Government, and the Emperor Alexander, as have an 
informed, devotes more of his revenue to these purpose than 22) a 
other. There are five grand works now in different De be a 
advancement—yiz. a new cathedral of an immense siZ, eh I m 
erected nearly on the site of the present Church of Casan, ve aE th 
pie punea down. In the embryo of a church are to be “plo: ac 
many extraordinary pillars of granite, composed each © one eset! Se 
The new Exchange will be a building of immense siZ®, ab qt 


__ hardly advanced beyond its foundations. The embankme? 
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opposite side of the Neva, a work of amazing labour and expense, 
A building of enormous dimensions is approaching fast to com- 
pletion in the great Square by St. Isaac’s Church, resembling that 
near the Winter Palace, for exercising the troops in, and it will, I 
apprehend, be devoted to the same purpose. A new bridge of stone 
is also erecting over the first canal that crosses the Newskoi 
Prospect. It is not to be supposed that these undertakings are 
executed at even a moderate expense, as might be inferred from 
the multitude of them and the celerity with which they succeed 
each other. Perhaps in no other European country but Russia 
could they be executed at all; but even here it is the general 
opinion that they are carried far beyond what true policy can 
warrant. The labour of each individual is, it is true, procured at a 
very small cost, but they are so inferior in dexterity and industry 
to many more civilised nations that a much larger number must be 
employed to perform the same labour. The materials of which so 
large a part of these edifices are composed render them exceedingly 
laborious and expensive ; I mean the granite, the enormous blocks 
of which it is composed must be brought from a great distance, 
and to this is to be added the great weight of the stone as well as 
its natural hardness, from both which causes they proceed very 
slowly in reducing it to form. It seems to have been the fate 
of Russia in late years to have seen its treasures lavished upon the 
whim of its princes, most of whose schemes have either been 
useless, or abandoned for new ones as soon as finished. The un- 
limited obedience always paid here to the caprices of the monarch, 
be they ever so unreasonable or ruinous, and the total absence of 
all restraint which the Sovereign is perfectly sensible of, seems 
to give rise to excesses of this sort. Novelty also in all things 
has been for a long time the rage in the Court of Petersburg. 
Sensible of their inferiority in many respects to other European 
nations, they are eager to seize upon civilisation and luxury, as it 
were, by foree—indeed arbitrary power, excepting in the hands 
of extraordinary men, far superior to the common run of princes, 
generally displays in all its attempts an unregulated kind of force 


and obstinacy that is seldom directed to the proper means of 


accomplishing its object. This naturally creates disgust, and 
fresh projects are resorted to by the same weak erroneous judgment 
and necessarily with the same ill-success. Such a nation or 
Government as Russia may, however, think itself fortunate if the 
errors of its prince arise from no worse cause than want of discern- 
ment. Paul the First ordered a fort to be erected, in the winter, in 
the open sea, about one mile from Cronstadt ; it was finished 
accordingly before the spring, and is esteemed a wonderful work. 

are said to have died in conse- 
and the fort will in all prob- 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 438 2 D 
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ability never prove of real service. The Palace of St. Michael 
built by the same monarch just before his death, a truly magni. 
ticent habitation and complete in every respect, NOW sees its hare 
walls only inhabited by a set of French players. The Emperors 
of Russia appear not to have known the value of revenue or i 
have thought it inexhaustible. 

June 15, 1806.—Dined at Mr. Carr’s, near Strelna, and saw 
the grounds belonging to the Grand Duke Constantine’s Palace 
there—there is nothing here worthy of attention. 

June 16, 1806.—It is worth noticing, as a fact confirming the 
idea generally entertained of the French method of defeating their 
adversaries’ armies by means of bribery, that a gentleman here, 
with whom I am well acquainted, told me to-day at Mr. Cramp’s 
table the following anecdote. When he was at Moscow he dined 
with the English Club ; Prince Bragathion was there, the same 
who distinguished himself in the last campaign, and he declared, 
at that public table, that he had been offered by Buonaparte’s 
agents five million livres if he would act as he should direct. This 
was said by the Prince immediately after his return from the 
army. 

June 17, 1806.—I went this morning in company of Mr. 
Ponsonby, one of Lord Gower’s secretaries, over the palace called 
the Hermitage. It is only a wing or addition to the Winter 
Palace, but is yet of immense size and vast number of rooms. 
They are, excepting a few, where some gems and pictures of less 
value than those below are kept, all on the second floor. They are 
disposed in suites, and have been lately furnished by the present 
Emperor. All of them are hung with pictures, of which I had 
only time to observe that they were the works of the best masters. 
The furniture of the rooms is magnificent beyond description. 
Such a profusion of gilding I never saw anywhere, and the orna- 
ments of all kinds in bronze and gold with which every room ! 
crowded are exceedingly beautiful, and the rarest kind of marble 
is to be seen everywhere. The stoves are bronzed, with gilt figurei 
in basso-relievo on them. The room called St. George’s +2 
wonderfully grand ; it is of an immense size, surrounded by 
Pi as pillars, between which stand gilt ornaments E 
12 feet. There is a throne at the upper end of the room: ry 
be a a gallery painted in exact imitation of the celebrated anes 

of Raphael in the Vatican, but I much doubt whether they m 
not added a great quantity of gilding. There are also a? i ee 
quantity of gems of great value, and a great collection of the e 
curious pieces of workmanship in gold, silver and precious ston 
One of the most astonishing things in this palace is 2 8" 4 1 
AOR than 100 feet in length and of a considerable brea abs 
actually in the second story of the palace. Tt is planted with ee 
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and birch trees, many of which are 30 or 40 feet in height ; at the 
end of it is another small garden enclosed with a wire netting, in 
which I observed many birds at liberty. I paid here a golden ducat 
—or 4 roubles and 10 copecs. 

June 18, 1806.—I went to see the fortress on the Petersburg 
[sland. In the church are the tombs of the late Sovereigns of 
Russia, and a great collection of standards taken from various 
nations at different times. There were but three of the French, 
taken lately, before the battle of Austerlitz—two of the 4th and 
one of the 2nd Dragoons. I also saw this day the new cathedral 
building behind the Church of our Lady of Casan—intended to 
be in lieu of that church. The granite columns are truly wonder- 
ful; there are a great many of them, all 30 feet high, of one 
piece, and highly polished. 

June 20.—Went to see the Palace of Tzarskoe Selo, 22 versts 
from Petersburg. It is a very large building in the old taste, 
fitted up in a most costly and magnificent style. The gardens are 
exceedingly beautiful, and much in the English style. I here saw, 
in the upper story of a pavilion in the garden, a dining-room so 
contrived that the whole dinner was served without the appear- 
ance of servants. It was done by means of machinery below. 

June 24, 1806.—Saw the Palace of Peterhof, 26 versts from 
Petersburg ; it is chiefly remarkable for its waterworks. It has 
a fine view of the Gulf of Finland and Cronstadt. The city of 
Petersburg is certainly daily increasing in magnificence. 
Foreigners form a very considerable part of the inhabitants of 
Petersburg—if not in number, at least in appearance. In tho 
best parts of the city the largest and best furnished shops are 
entirely kept by foreigners and filled with foreign manufactures. 
Far the largest number of artisans and mechanics are, I under- 
stand, foreigners, mostly German. 

The admiration indiscriminately lavished on the language, 
fashions and customs of foreigners, and also on their persons, by 
the Russian nobility is a prominent trait in their character and, I 
think, not a favourable one. Indeed it appears to me to be one 
of the greatest obstacles to the attamment of true civilisation ; it 
checks all originality of sentiment and character, even had they 
the taste to prefer what was really best; but the fact is, as must 
naturally be the case among a set of men politically and morally 
slavish and uneducated, that they fly with the greatest eagerness 
to the vicious or frivolous habits which are most congenial to their 
Unregulated appetites and minds. ‘The political slavery of the 
whole nation, the nobles in utter subjection to an Emperor, and 
the bulk of the people slaves to nobles, must depress the hearts and 
understandings of all, for tyranny debases the mind of man as 


much as slavery, and the nobles are both tyrants and slaves. The 
202 
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provement must be diffusion of knowledge b 
m of education, and here they are most a meang 
deficient. The bulk of the Russian nobility, at least pre 
Petersburg, educate their children at home, and their inst ose jy 
are selected from the class of French adventurers who Be 
Russia in order to take every possible advantage of the omen 
resolved to practise any art or deception by which they a 
a fortune, and they generally succeed by their ¥ make 
: 5 y ir confidence 
impudence. A Russian prince at Moscow, desirous of givi a 
children the best education, took a Frenchman into his hone Pig 
order to teach them the French language. The attentio onde 
tutor was not thrown away on them, they soon began to me : 
. ` . o ` 
the admired dialect very glibly. And the instructor Be a 
in favour. It was thought necessary shortly after that a gover 
should be added to the establishment, that the female part of the 
prince’s family might be qualified for the meridian of Petersbur 
The French lady was informed that the boys had made mat 
proficiency in speaking French, and was desired to examin ee 
The parties appeared not to comprehend each other ; the tc hel 
m disappointed parents, unable to explain the myster A : 
selves demanded an explanation. T} 7 e 
a A n N did understand 
The rage of the Russian nobl o good Mama 
held; 1obleman may be imagined, for the Finns 
are held in the utmost contempt by all ranks of Russi 
a amie nay beau Be a nks of Russians. In such 
Beer puniehment ee that the detected tutor did not 
T} ; : was nothing but a worthless Finn. 
hese adventurers, prepared 
omei valet or ere ae equally to take on themselves the 
Be tasour.and cone = TA fail to insinuate themselves into 
higher sort of education f ie meee who has n0 NAA 
aclor can give, Ita or the young princes than what such an 
sufficiently explains ieee to me that this ciroumstan 92 
at present in Petersbu ae of the state of society as it exit 
frequented, and I am infor Public amusements are Ht F 
to the support of the th ae thet the Court contribute lag 
case where a middlin > re. This, I believe, will always be the 
have neither AE or ass of society either does not exist % 
ment. There is no ap a nsideration in the eyes of the Gover” 
any sort, rank at Cen rance in Petersburg of independence ° 
anyone claims respect, a he to be the only standard by ™ a 
wear military uniform a ere all rank is military- Civil o 
part alone are the a ing to their rank, and to the mart ; 
to pay blind submission ians habituated, throughout the empl”? 
_ The bustle ang noisy SORE as 
__ of Europe are rarely to be oe y displayed in other populor’ Pn 
in their habits the slavish ae; here, and the people mark s'™0 4 
ish dependence in which they 2° 


basis of any im 
of a good syste 
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Many causes, perhaps, contribute to cast a sombre appearance on 


- this city—the long beards, long dresses, and dirt of the men, and 


the custom, apparently universally prevalent here, of shutting up 
women of all ranks at home; the barren state of the country 
round and the inhospitable climate have also their share in these 
evils. How widely different is the cheerfulness and cleanliness of 
the natives of Copenhagen, and indeed of all other cities which I 
ever visited. 

The Russians, though capable of enduring great fatigue, are 
fond of inactivity—they do nothing with that energy which Eng- 
lishmen are accustomed to. It might be inferred from the conduct 
of all ranks here that they considered the human frame a machine, 
a piece of clockwork that was liable to decay only from its own 
action, so highly they seem to prize rest. 

All who pretend to rank above the canaille abhor walking, 
and the gens du bien are to be exhibited to the eyes of the 
public only as they dash through the street in their carriage and 
four, or loll in their balconies. 

A strong feature of barbarism is the cruelty they exercise un- 
necessarily on their domestics, slaves, human and brute. Their 
servants and horses, whenever they visit, remain at the door, be 
the weather ever so severe, and if the visit be extended to the 
whole night, no exception is made for these unfortunate animals. 
In some of the most frequented squares fires are provided for the 
men in circular hearths for that purpose, and it is usual to make 
them in the courts of large houses. I have frequently seen in the 
mornings the four horses in their harness, the coachman and 
postilion extended together on the pavement waiting the return of 
their master. The nobility scruple not to make a servant travel 
with them on the outside of a carriage, without springs, from 
Moscow to Petersburg, 700 versts. : 

The ordinary equipages of the first ranks are far from being 
splendid or even neat. They pay no attention to the cleaning or 
repairing of them—few of them surpass the common glass- 
coaches for hire in London. I had no opportunity of seeing them 
on public days, for which occasions all their finery is reserved. 

The Emperor Alexander is far from encouraging outward show 
by his example. The magnificence of a Court is seldom displayed, 
and in his habits of life he affects a great degree of simplicity. He 
occupies at present a few rooms at the corner of the Winter Palace, 
and I have met him in the streets of Petersburg on a droshka, 
attended by no other companion or servant than the driver. This 
frugality is not, I find, approved by all classes at Petersburg, 
Where so many find an interest in the expenditure of a Court. He 
dresses always in a green uniform, and is very attentive to his 
troops, being almost always on the morning parade and frequently 
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in the square, or open place, adjoining th 

Marble Palace. In his person he is tall and handsome, but baer 
in his countenance no marks of penetration or firmness ; in these 
qualities he is generally deemed deficient, though none seem to 
doubt the goodness of his heart. He is esteemed partial to the 
English, and is said to speak English very tolerably. The Empress 
is little seen in public. T was fortunate enough, however, to meet 
her walking in the garden of the Tauridan Palace. She is a 
beautiful woman, particularly interesting in her air and expression 
of countenance. She is a Princess of Baden, and a sister to the 
Queen of Sweden. During my stay in Petersburg the Russians 
were flattering themselves with the expectation of an heir to the 
throne. They are particularly anxious on this head, the present 
successor being the Emperor’s brother, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine. His character is very opposite to that of the Emperor, and 
he is universally dreaded. In his violent capricious and cruel 
disposition he greatly resembles his father Paul, and stories are 
related of him which disgrace human nature. He is very much 
of the savage; he prides himself on being indifferent to all the 
inconveniences of heat and cold, and fatigue of all kinds. The 
comforts and decencies of life he studiously rejects. It is said that 
there is not a bed in his palace at Strelna and that he makes a 
practice of sleeping in his clothes; his hours are very early ; he is 
always up at 4 o’clock exercising his soldiers, and this occupation 
is his greatest pleasure. He is undoubtedly a good soldier, and 
had he been anything but a prince would perhaps have been 3 
good general; personal courage he is said to possess in a great 
degree, and to be by no means deficient in natural sagacity, but 
the total absence of control, joined to his natural violence of dis- 
position, have been great obstacles to his progress. He has been 
lately , since the battle of Austerlitz, put at the head of the Army, 
and for that profession he is, in many requisite qualifications, we 
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maneuvring the troops 


s. wo 
he hates 


me French and really loves his brother Alexander. = n in 
ey say, he would at all times fight or risk his life. Srl 


make a very fine man, and fairy and 
5 in, and strong as Hercules, of a fain alae 
complexion, but far from eee in the face : he is said greall 
excep! 


There were in Petersburg no part of the Russian Army aand | 


Tg e Horse and Foot Guards and a few Cossacks. < 
ee e had his regiment of Uhlans ai diae lt jg im 
rom these to form an opinion of the Russian troops 19 
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There can be no finer soldiers than those composing the garrison 
of Petersburg. The Foot Guards are very numerous, consisting of 
several thousands, all fine men of 6 feet high and more, and their 
appointments exceedingly good. Their uniform is green, white 
pantaloons and boots (all the Russian Infantry wear boots), with 
caps resembling those worn by our own Infantry, but handsomer. 
All the duty of the city is done by the Guards, and the number 
constantly on guard is very great. There are guard-houses in 
every street almost, and the sentinels at the Palace and other 
buildings of Government occupy a great number of men. When 
drawn up their appearance is very fine, and they go through many 
manoeuvres with great regularity and celerity. As far as an idea 
can be formed from their appearance alone the officers of the 
Guards do not seem to deserve so high a character as the men. 
They are almost all very young men, and there is an air of effemi- 
nacy and foppishness universally prevalent among them that does 
not bespeak a military spirit. They are most completely petits 
maîtres, and if report can be depended on, they give themselves 
up to debauchery and excess of every kind. This is the more 
probable, as the Guards are constantly quartered in the city and 
its environs. The Horse Guards, of which regiment the Grand 
Duke is colonel, are the crack regiment of Petersburg; they, as 
well as the Guards, were very roughly handled in the last cam- 
paign, but their ranks have been recruited with great care, and 
they have been drilled without intermission, so that in the course 
of a few months the regiment has been completely restored. The 
men appear to come from the southern parts of the empire, and 
are so extremely dark that the black artificial moustachios which 
they all wear give them the most horrid and frightful appearance 
that can be conceived : and the more so as they are all enormous 
men, and dressed in a white uniform. But they are certainly more 
calculated to act as Infantry than Cavalry, for the Russian horses 
are all small. The Cossacks are æ species of force peculiar to 
Russia, with the exception of some Eastern nations. They have 
of late been formed into regiments, but I suspect their irregular 
habits yet accompany them in the field. They appear to me to be 
fitted only to act as light and independent Cavalry, for their horses 
are so small that it is impossible they should be able to make a 
charge with effect. Most of their horses are not more than thirteen 
hands high. It is said, too, that the Cossacks are not famed for 
‘seeking a reputation in the cannon’s mouth ’ ; they are afraid of 
the fire of regular troops : predatory warfare is their delight. The 
French give a horrid account of them in Poland, and affect to 
hold them in great contempt. The discipline of the Russian 
troops is very severe and even brutal—they are beaten for the 
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lightest fault. The police of Pe - 5y good, b 

a eek military law, and the Police Guards are a very ine 


- and efficient corps. 


June 29, 1806.—Left Petersburg finally and went as far as Mr 
Carr’s house at Strelna, 18 versts on the Peterhof road. : 

A week after our arrival we went into lodgings at Dimnuth’, 
Hotel. ‘Three in number, viz. Mr. Boyes, Arthur, and myself. 
There were three rooms, including one for the servant, and for 
these we paid 70 roubles a month. We were served with all we 
wanted for our meals from a traiteur in the same house. To ow 
servant we paid one rouble and a half a day. Our baggage was 
obliged to be sent through the Custom House to Cronstadt, where 
we found it on our arrival. 

June 30, 1806.—I proceeded from Strelna to Oranienbaum, 
and walked over the grounds belonging to the Royal Palace there. 
There is here an imitation in wood of the ice-hills which they 
construct on the Neva in winter on a very large scale. The length 
of the whole course, or run, from the summit of the first to the 
spot where the sledge stops is a quarter of a mile. They are, 
however, now quite out of repair. 

July 1, 1806.—Crossed over to Cronstadt and took up my 
quarters with Mr. Boyes and Arthur at the English house here. 
Mr. Boyes and myself took our passage in the Xanthus, 260 tons, 
Captain Hutchinson. The Ariadne, 20 guns, an English frigate, 
was lying close to the mole, waiting for Lord Gower, who is to 
return in her. 

July 7, 1806.—Sent a letter home by Mr. Cochrane, of the 


_ Ariadne, and after waiting nearly a week for a fair wind, during 


which time we spent many agreeable hours with the officers of the 
Ariadne, Mr. Boyes and myself embarked on board the Xanthus 
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‘ZUM-TA’ 


We will call her Tum-Ta. It was not her name, and the name 
does not belong to her race and language; but it means, I am 
told, ‘ Bear’s Cub’—and it will do well enough. But though 
the name is a sham, the story I am about to tell you is quite true; 
and I am proud indeed that I know her to whom the story 
belongs. 

Tum-Ta’s father was brother to a reigning chief at the time 
when the British won the chief's kingdom. Tum-T'a’s father 
had just died in foreign territory, whither he had gone to plot 
against the British. Tum-Ta was then about eighteen years old, 
and her father’s death left her alone in the world with a poor 
handful of money and no friends. 

‘I dried my tears from mourning my father,’ she told me, 
‘and then I said to myself ‘‘ It is not good to be found in foreign 
territory when the British rule in our kingdom.’’’ So she took a 
steerage passage on a boat bound for the nearest British town, 
and she asked who might be the Lat Sahib’s secretary there. 
And to him she went, her prayer on her lips. 

‘You have our kingdom; I belong to you now, these are my 
credentials for being of the blood of the chief you have deposed. 
Ts it not in your kind of justice that I should get a pension ? ’ 

Tt was in the British kind of justice, as it happened ; and she 
was allotted her pension, and sought herself a lodging. But she 
found it an odd country. ‘ Are you married?’ “ Are you a widow ? : 
were the questions every woman asked her. ‘Not evena widow, 
and eighteen years old!” . . . and the respectable quarter of the 
town turned from her. The thing was beyond comment. Poor 
Tum-Ta, ignorant of the customs of the aborigines, ignorant 
almost entirely of their language, was greatly puzzled. But one 
day she found her way into a missionary compound in the wake 
of a missionary waggon. ; 

‘Here are Miss Sahibs,’ she commented, “who are neither 
Wives nor widows, and who yet win respect.’ So, in a week, she 
had cut herself adrift from the tobacconist’s shop where she 
lodged; and, carrying her wardrobe of silk garments, and her 
toilet requisites, and the few trinkets which remained to her, all 
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tied into one neat bundle, she sought the head Miss Sahib, and 


said: ‘I have so many rupees a month, my political pension r 
Will you keep me near you, and take what money you neeq for 

my support? With my religion I am content. For me it iş 7 
good religion. But your protection is necessary to me. Wil 5 


you give it?’ À 
They did gladly ; and for a time she was happy. But even 


here the old questions pursued her—‘ Not married?’ ‘Not even I 
a widow?’ ; 

So one day, in a fit of impatience, she determined to put the v 
question past repetition, and have a quict life. ‘ Evidently it li 
behoves me to marry, but I cannot marry here ; it behoves me to T 
go to my own country.’ And, the decision made, she took the c 
first boat that sailed that way. 8 

Now you must know that all good Tum-Tas go straight to their I 
big Temple, from off the boat, just as soon as their feet touch j 2? 
the soil of their very own land, and the Temple is open day and G 
night. There are, indeed, no doors to close. 

So Tum-Ta walked off the boat, and along a straight white i 
road, and up the steps of the big Temple. And it was very early b 
in the morning ; but other worshippers were there, and one wor- b 
shipper, a man, stood idly against a pillar of the Temple watching f 
those who came and went. ql 

He looked for a moment at Tum-Ta, and then—‘ Greetings š 
to you, he said. ‘You are Tum-Ta, and you will marry my S 
son.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Tum-Ta, ‘it’s you. I will see your son before I r 
marry him.’ And she passed on to the Temple, and prayed, % À a 
she told me, to be saved from more foolishness than woman ! 
could bear, in this foolish matter of marriage. š m 

3 Lum-La, as we shall call him, was waiting for her by his M 
pillar, and they went home together. tc 

‘I saw his son, and eh! Miss Sahib, I knew from the firs a 
moment that he was a fool; but what would you? He was? to 
the right rank and kind for a mate; and that alone was in my S 
hands. The rest was God’s work to manage. So I said 1 won t w 
marry him; but since the British ruled in my town, I said th by 
it must be such a marriage as the British would sanction; a le 
British customs we must use.’ To ascertain what wet? ‘ el di 
marriage customs of the British, she went straight to the P Bei b 


Department and asked the offcer in charge ‘How were 
married?’ 
He was rather startled (this ry Th 
; part of the story oe 
himself), but he humoured her, and described his marnie 
When he got to the honeymoon (he was speaking in her ton 
_ but used the English word “honeymoon ’)— 
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‘ Wbat’s a honeymoon?’ she said. 
moon.’ 

And so when the ceremonies of her own religion were duly 
put through he arranged for the journey à deux to a sufficiently 
solitary place. ee ope 

In two days he got a telegram— 

‘ How long must a honeymoon last, to be a honeymoon? For 
I am tired of this,’ and back she came. 

In course of time she asked and obtained leave to take the 
visible sign of respectability back to India, and the Fool and she 
lived in a tiny house, in a land of foreigners, but were not unhappy. 
Till one day came a summons to the mother country—an uncle, 
common to both, was dying. The Fool said that he would not 
go alone, and they could not afford to pay for two passages; so 
Tum-T'a said she would go, and she left the Fool half her money, 
and told him to try and avoid the kind of trouble from which she 
could not extricate him on her return. 

The uncle lingered on, and then the aunt got ill, and so it 
was quite three months before Tum-Ta stood with her little 
bundle on the doorstep of the house which she had entered as a 
bride. ‘And how shall I tell, Miss Sahib, my liver was as water, 
for a beautiful young girl, yes, from my own country, opened 


‘I must have a honey- 


‘the door to me. She was from my own country and of our own 


rank,’ 

The Fool had the grace to hang his head. He took her apart 
and told his story. The girl had arrived a few days after Tum-Ta 
left; she had run away from home. ‘And what could I do?’ 


said the Fool. ‘I had to give her shelter. We have eaten, you 


and I, the salt of her father and mother.’ 

“It is true, Miss Sahib, we had both done that. Perhaps 
my man was not so much to blame. I kept saying this to myself. 
Men cannot help that they are made men. It behoves us women 
to forgive them all that belongs to the nature of men. She was 
a Woman even as myself, and she was younger than I. I, 
too,” I said to myself, ‘‘I, too, will befriend her.” . . . But, Miss 
Sahib, as I watched her take my place, so easily, so easily, as I 
Watched those two go in and out together, while I served them 
both, something rose in my heart and shook me and tore me, and 
left me ina fever. And fora day, and the next day, and for many 
days I was ill, with a burning pain all over me ; and through the 
burning pain I knew that these two still went in and out together, 
and that I was always alone, and always a stranger. 

‘The one day my strength had gone so low that I cad 
remember that they were together and yet feel no pain ; and A 
said to myself, ‘‘ Now this is death; and this is peace. But I 
turned my head from the wall where I lay on a mat in a room 
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in which there was nothing but the mat and a pitcher of wae 
and I looked once more on the world, as I could see it throu | 
the gratings of my window ; and there was a gold-mohy; ee, 

all full of colour—the Miss Sahib knows the ways of the gli 
mohur tree—gold, and red, and green, falling to the ground ite 
rain from among the wood of the branches. . . . And T an 
angry with myself, and I said, ‘‘ The world is full of many things 
the world is full of beauty, and you are willing to die just because 
of a pain that burnt inside you, when you know that men are 
men, and that you ate her father’s salt. I deem you lower than 


x= — 


) 
a man, Tum-Ta. Well indeed did those women do, who scorned | 
you for being unmated, you who know not how to bear the pain 
of mating. Lose hold of sickness, and learn the beauty of the 
world.” 1 

‘So after a few days I was well. And that is ten years ago, and 
the girl is still in my house, Miss Sahib.’ ; 

Now I had known Tum-Ta many years before she told me 
the latter half of this story. And the reason of the telling of a 
this latter half was so pathetic that I could have wept for my 
brave little Tum-Ta. She used to come to me with her business i 
difficulties, and one day, while putting through some little matter 
for her, I discovered by an accident that the two children, without 
whom she went nowhere, were not her own children. ( 

“But, Tum-Ta, I do not understand.’ Poor Tum-Ta came I 
near tears that day. 

‘Oh, Miss Sahib, my hope was that you would think that they a 
were mine—you, above all, you alone.’ . . . And then she told t 
me about the girl whose father’s salt she had eaten. 

The Fool had a separate pension ; she let him spend that on c 
himself ; with her pension she fed the quaint family, clothed and 
fed and, in course of time, educated the children, kept only ony t 
ae and did all the work herself, so that the children should 

: want for nothing. She adored the children. = 

I have never scen real mothers more fond, never moze slk à 
Sepiacing. She would wake at dawn and cook for the e h 
hold, and dress and feed the children, and take them herself s 3 
school, sharing their lessons as far as she was allowed. 17 aa t 
saw her without a child in either hand. And ob! her ambit li 
a To The girl was to be a doctor, the boy to bo a 

ndian Civil Service. ‘Thad no warning, I must eat pe nd d 


But no child of mine must eat pension when he can work, 
eat the fruit of his own hands.’ ome 
She tried to explain this principle to the Fool. “ Learn $ 
‘if it be only typewriting ’; 9” 
ae 1 to ‘earning that, and would come to m 
Scripts for him to copy. But the Fool said his pension 
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enough for him, since she supported the children and afforded the 
household bazaaring ! 


She must have the wisdom of all the a 
for though one child is ten years old, nor 
that they do not belong to Tum-Ta, or t 
in the little household. 

“I deem you great, Tum-Ta,’ I said to her. 

‘Oh! Miss Sahib, then you are not angry and you do not drive 
me from your house because they are not my children! Do not 
turn from me, Miss Sahib ; I had not meant to deceive. I was 
but thinking—“ The children shall hold their heads high in the 
world for their father and their mother!’ ’ 

And I said again: ‘Oh! Tum-Ta 
respect and love in my heart.’ 

‘And you are not angry! Is it true, then, that you are not 
angry?’ 

‘Tum-Ta, you have learnt a lesson which many seek to learn 
all their lives.’ 

‘What is this lesson, Miss Sahib? I but know that this was 
the only way for me to know and see the beauty in the world.’ 

“That is the lesson, Tum-Ta,’ : 

And the service of love brought many mundane difficulties. 
One morning Tum-Ta came to me in very evident distress of 
mind. 

‘ May I sit here awhile, Miss Sahib? Something happened, 
and things are moving up and down inside me, and my head is 
turning round.’ 

‘Please rest here, Tum-Ta,’ and I turned to play with the 
children. 

Presently she came to me, and I knew that the children and 
the picture-books might seek the verandah. 

“Yes, Tum-T'a?’ I said, when we were alone. 

“It was a little matter, Miss Sahib. I wonder at the foolish 
Ways of my head, and of that which moved up and down inside 
me. I wonder. It is indeed talk of wonder, for the thing which 
happened was such a little thing. I went with the children in 
my hand, as always, and walking as always because of my poverty, 
to see that English Mem-Sahib friend of yours, Miss Sahib, who 
lives in the little hotel in Middleton Street. She had asked 
Me to go and see her. I asked for her at the gate, and the 
durwan said : “Go away, the Mem-Sahib seeks no ayahs.’’ And, 
Miss Sahib, I was so angry inside, I nearly spoke to the man 
in anger there in the gateway, with the children in either hand; 


ges, my Tum-Ta friend, 
she nor the others know 
hat there is any tragedy 


, I keep you in a place of 


_ 4nd then again I nearly walked away. But in a little, when my 


ead stopped turning round, I remembered that fhe man was 
only a servant, and that I was of a kingly family, and he could 
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Į said : “Tell the Mem-Sahib it is Tum.py» 1 
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not alter that ; so ib 
and in a little while I was in the Mem-Sahib’s room. ae 


could not talk properly, and, of course, I could not tell her wh 

for she would be hurt that hurt had come to me from her serve 
and I came quickly away. But my head began turning royng 
again, so I came here. 

* And now I know 
words in my heart to h 

Tum-Ta now visits me W1 
always perfectly cared for. 

The Fool, I hear, consults her on the rare occasions when his 
life is assailed by problems. i 

Of the last such she told me. She whose father’s salt they 
both had eaten is now giving herself airs, and demands marriage 
with the Fool, as his race and customs, indeed, allow, in order that 
she may demand a separate pension for her very own! 

‘What answer shall I give, Tum-Ta?’ asked the Fool. 

‘You shall do as you wish in the matter,’ said Tum-Ta. “I 
shall hold your decision the right decision, whichever way you 
choose.’ 

But the Fool said : ‘ She may run away to the house of another 
if she gets a separate pension. We have both eaten of her father’s 
salt; we must save her from that sin! ’ l 


that if I keep the memory of that man’s 
urt me, I am indeed below him in rank,’ 
th three children, and they are 


CORNELIA SORABJI. 
Calcutta. i 
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THE PROBLEM OF AN IMPERIAL 
EXECUTIVE} 


IN his speech on American taxation in April 1774 Burke said : 
‘Every Englishman ought not only to know the principles of 
the Constitution of his country, but also to know the principles 
of the Constitution of the British Empire.’ But what is the 
Constitution of the British Empire? One might almost say of 
it, as De Tocqueville said of the Constitution of England, that 
elle n'existe point. ‘Every Englishman’ does not perhaps 
understand how loose is the union of the realm, how few are 
the institutions and constitutional organs which serve the whole 
and are in some sort common to all. There is no common 
government; there is no common legislature; there is no 
common financial, fiscal, or legal system; there is no common 
army, or even as yet a common navy; there is no political 
machinery which is common to all the members ; there is only 
in a very restricted sense a common citizenship. Voltaire said _ 
that the Holy Roman Empire was so called because it was not 
holy, it was not Roman, and it was not an empire. A cynical 
critic might say that the term ‘British Empire’ is not much 
more accurately descriptive. It is not an Empire in the sense 
in which the word could have been applied to the Roman 
or the Spanish dominions in the past or to Germany and 
Russia in the present. How few are the organs and institutions 
which serve or apply equally to all its units. Are there more 
than two which in fact as well as theory belong to all alike, to 
India and the island of Ascension, to Lancashire and to 
Labrador? One is the Crown, which is technically supreme in 
the whole fabric, and actually in constitutional or administrative 
telations with every part. The_King-Emperor is sovereign 
throughout the entire world-state ; the one formal tie between its 
native-born or naturalised inhabitants is that they all owe him 
allegiance, they are all British subjects. The second Imperial 
organ is the Foreign Office which represents the Crown in its- 
international relations. His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs-speaks to the world at large on behalf of all 

* Portion of a lecture delivered at King’s College, University of London, 
June 18, 913. 
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the peoples whom the King rules. To the Empire als 5 belongs 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which is the Croy 
in its capacity of supreme dispenser of justice. And we have a 
two new organs of Empire m the Imperial Conference and the 
Imperial Defence Committee. ; l 
But the Empire as ® whole still stands outside the formal 


Constitution. There is in reality no supreme governing power, 
though there is such a power in theory. The Parliament of the 
United Kingdom is technically the sovereign law-making authority 
for the whole realm ; it is called the ‘ Imperial Parliament,’ but that 
is a title which seems a misnomer to our fellow-subjects in the 
self-governing Dominions. ‘A Parliament,’ said Mr. Borden, the 
Canadian Premier, speaking on the 16th of July 1912, at a 
dinner given within, the Palace of Westminster itself, ‘ elected 
upon issues chiefly, if not altogether, local and domestic, a 
Parliament which expends so large a portion of its time and 
energies in discussing and determining questions of purely 
domestic concern, can hardly be regarded as an Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the highest or truest sense.’ In so speaking Mr. Borden 
unquestionably expressed the opinion of those who have thought 
most upon these matters in the oversea States. The view of the 
Colonial Constitutionalists is to be found in Mr. Keith’s great 
book on Responsible Government in the Dominions, and in 
Alpheus Todd’s Parliamentary Government in the ‘British 
Colonies. The conception which runs through Mr. Todd's pages 
—ai conception which would be unhesitatingly accepted by most 
Canadians and Australasians—is that of an equality of status 
among the Parliaments of the Empire under the Crown. The 
Parliaments of the Dominion and the Commonwealth ate no 
subordinate to the Parliament of the United Kingdom, but c0- 
ordinate with it; each is sovereign, if that is the correct term, 
within its own sphere ; the self-governing States are in 4 political 
sense equal. ; 
But this equality is not complete either in theory or 
practice. The Imperial Parliament has never formally bie 
doned its supremacy. The King acts in England on “he resp? 
sible advice of his English Committee of the Privy Council calle 
ie Cepia a he acts through his vicegerent in Canada oF bi 
of his Canadian Privy Council, and in Australia on baat Os 
Australian Cabinet. But on whose advice does he act ™ us jike 
actions in which England, Canada, and Australia are en 
ee Who are his advisers for Imperial affairs net" 
the Empire is to be committed to peace or war, OF some WO vip? 


tous diplomatic negotiation is to be undertaken, it is he £ ee | 


| Minister of the United Kingdom with whom the decisio? gad 


If a great accession of new territory is to be acquired 7 8 
> 
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‘ised, it is the home Government that makes the necessary 


arrangements. The whole of the dependent peoples are con- 
trolled by two members of the British Cabinet. The Navy of - 
Brifain, on which every State in the Empire relies for 
protection, is managed by a board of English officers, under 
the direction of a minister accountable only to the English Par- 
liament. The fifteen or sixteen millions of the oversea 
Britons are spectators of the drama of empire in which 
the actors are the other forty-five millions of Britons in the 
European islands. The system has been called one of limited 


| liability. But the liability is not so much limited as indefinite. 


No party to this loose arrangement has that complete control over 
its own actions which a modern democratic nation desires ; 
nor do they all share in the inheritance, whether it be one of 
privilege or of obligation, which was acquired by the ancestors 
of all. 

It seems unlikely that this constitution of the Empire can be 
final. As long as the oversea countries were in the pioneering 
stage they were well content to be left free from the inter- 
national and other complications of the older community. On 
the other side, Great Britain expected no aid from the sparsely 
peopled Colonial settlements, and hoped only that they would 
make no inconvenient demands upon her attention or her 
resources. The warning of the American revolt had impressed 
itself perhaps too strongly upon the imagination of our politi- 
cians. It was assumed that the ‘natural destiny’ of a colony 
was to achieve complete independence as soon as it was able to 
stand alone: the ripe fruit was bound to drop from the parent 
tree. This view of the case is plainly expressed by Lord 
Blachford, an able and conscientious Liberal administrator who 
held responsible posts at Downing Street between 1850 and 
1871: 


I had always believed—and the belief has so confirmed and consolidated 
itself that I can hardly realise the possibility of anyone seriously thinking 
the contrary—that the destiny of our Colonies is independence ; and that, 
in this point of view, the function of the Colonial Office is to secure that 
our connection, while it lasts, shall be as profitable to both parties, and 
our separation, when it comes, as amicable as possible. 


This was almost the orthodox faith with many serious-thinking 
Englishmen at home. The less serious regarded the Colonies as 
remote countries, inhabited by persons of imperfect manners, to 
which undesirable relatives could be shipped in the hope (too 
often frustrated) that they would stay there. The belief in 
Colonial separatism was not, as is sometimes said, confined to 


: the Liberals and the Benthamites. It was held by some leading 
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men of all parties in the earlier portion of the nineteenth centy 
and at the time it seemed plausible enough. gee 
The existing arrangement gives all parts of the British Empire at 
once too much and too little, and it does not adequately Provide 
for common action in regard to common interests. Of these, of 
course, the first is defence against external aggression. Since the 
number of the great maritime Powers has been increased to seven 
or eight, while new and more costly instruments of war have 
| been adopted, it is felt that the burden should be shared by 
| Britons overseas, if not, indeed, to some extent by the peoples 
| of the dependent territories. Matched against its neighbours, its 
| rivals, its possible enemies, the United Kingdom is a compara- 
tively small country. We are but forty-six millions against the 
sixty-seven millions of Germany, the ninety-five millions of 
a the United States, the 160 millions of Russia. But taking 
| the Empire as a whole we have a population which 
goes far beyond any of those mentioned. Whatever may 
be the worth for this purpose of our Asiatic and African 
fellow-subjects (and I personally think that worth is great), we 
have some fifteen or sixteen millions of European blood in the 
self-governing States, which may be forty millions before 
the middle of this century, and who knows how many millions 
at its close? It is scarcely disputed that the resources of this 
energetic and prosperous population should be, and will be, 
drawn upon for the support of the Imperial sea force. It is 
equally indisputable that the Colonial contributions—whatevet 
form they may eventually take—will carry with them a right to 
one share in controlling naval policy and organisation. If we 
Ree Fleet we shall obviously have an Imperial 
ee and armaments are intimately associated with foreign 
policy. The Foreign Office, though to alien governments it 
represents not the Nation but the Empire, is an exclusively 
Bee nee And it is not only national : it is a acre 
Bei Wanna ie government. Tts chief is a member © a 
Bia Seton r a Achends for its existence on the sapit 
like A z the House of Commons: E at 
S 0 t e Dominions on foreign affan it 
States to ron a coos e er oe jno! 
e I acid Gis : F they dislike or compel them 2 eemed 
EEA Ea avoid. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has if sake 
part in æ conflict i e right of deciding whether it Wg or | 
n which the Mother Country is engage, . | 
remain neutral. That, ho ; opositio?? 
i the prent Gis ae Wever, is an untenable pr Be 
eee. eee ian Premier in the Dominion pain 
anes y pointed out that Canada’ could only 
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tain neutrality in time of war by declaring her independence. 
The Empire’s wars are Canada’s wars ; and since she must be a 


partner in their dangers and burdens she may claim some voice ` 


in framing the policy from which they may spring. There has 
been a rapid movement of opinion in this direction. The idea 
that ‘His Majesty’s Government’ at home could consent to 
discuss foreign policy with His Majesty’s Governments overseas 
is very recent. At the Imperial Conference of 1911 Mr. Asquith 
urged that Sir Joseph Ward’s proposals for an Imperial Repre- 
sentative Council would impair the authority of the Cabinet of 
the United Kingdom in the conduct of foreign policy. ‘ That 
authority,’ the Prime Minister insisted, ‘ cannot be shared.’ But 
a year later the Colonial premiers visiting London in 1912 were 
called to a private session by the Foreign Secretary, and received 
confidential communications from him on international affairs. 
It was after this visit that Mx. Borden, on the 5th of December 
1912, made the following remarks in the Dominion Parliament : 
“Tt has been declared in the past, and even during recent years, 
that the responsibility for foreign policy could not be shared by 
Great Britain with the Dominions. In my humble opinion 
adherence to such a position could have but one, and that a most 
disastrous result.’ He added: ‘It is satisfactory to know to-day 
that not only His Majesty’s Ministers, but also the leaders of the 
Opposite political party in Great Britain, have explicitly accepted 
this principle, and have affirmed their conviction that the means 
by which it can be constitutionally accomplished must be sought, 
discovered, and utilised.’ We may then, I think, assume that 
the consensus of responsible opinion both at home and overseas 
is in favour of a genuinely Imperial Foreign Office as well as 
an Imperial Admiralty. 

A share in Imperial defence and Imperial policy are two of 
the demands which may be legitimately made by our white 
fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens in the Dominions. A third is 
a share in the control and management of the Dependencies. I 
am far from believing that in its ultimate form the Empire 
Constitution will leave those territories with their vast popula- 
tions in a condition of permanent subjection. I am convinced 
that some polity will eventually shape itself which will give to 
the peoples of India, with their acute intelligence, their capacity 
for culture and progress, their well-developed civilisation older 
than our own, some effective voice not only in the governance 
of India, but in the governance of the Empire. But for many 


years to come the tropical and sub-tropical peoples must be 


content, in their own interests much more than ours, to live 
under that benevolent and carefully tempered despotism which 


has rescued them from anarchy and maintained them in peace 


2m2 
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ity. For many years to come they will continue to ; 
ae ea of our Anglo-Saxon and ae democracy | 
- But why of only a section of that democracy, even though it he 
the largest? If we say, as we do constantly, that India has bee 
acquired and Africa exploited by the wisdom and the valour of 
our fathers, were not these men also the fathers of the English. 
men beyond the seas? A vast sum—it has been put as high ag 
10,000,0001. per annum*—is drawn from the population of the 
tropical and sub-tropical Dependencies to remunerate their white 
officials and defenders. Those millions, honourably earned ag 
they are, go to pay the salaries of Englishmen from home; jt 
is the Englishman from home who returns to confer upon our 
insular politics and society the benefit of his valuable experience 
in practical administration. The democracies of the South and 
West should have the same opportunity for enlarging their ideas, ` 
by sending their own able men to serve side by side with English- | 
men and Scotsmen and Irishmen and Welshmen in India, in 
Egypt, in the Soudan, in Nigeria, in British Hast Africa. The 
Services would gain by an admixture of officials who had not all 
been trained in a limited number of English schools and colleges. 
I remember once in India discussing certain administrative 
grievances with an Englishman who did not belong to the ruling 
bureaucracy, and he said: ‘This Empire is suffering from an 
overdose of the Oxford manner.’ I have never been able to 
discover what the Oxford manner is; but I suppose my friend 
meant that there were too many officials who had been trained 
in a limited number of English schools and colleges. The Oxford 
and Cambridge first-classmen and ‘blues’ would have something 
to poe from colleagues from the prairie and the veldt, if 2 
something to impart to them. In the difficult task of ruin 
Oriental or semi-civilised peoples we need the youthful energy af | 
the ae ae as well as the sober maturity of the of ae 
present 1t is the weary Titan at home on whose shoulder 
much of the weight Fa poised. 
There is another aspect of this matter.: We are all agreed 
that the States of the Empire are to regulate their intern? 
| affairs. But who regulates those affairs which affect mor ue 
one State, where perhaps a clash of interests or sentiment ri 
arise? Supp Oe that one government passes a law or adopt 
policy which 18 resented, rightly or wrongly, by the govern se 
, and the inhabitants of some other colony or dependency? 1e 
; is clearly a case where the prerogative of the Crowd "i 
: ni aan in the Empire, may be invoked. roe pigh 
P he colonial statute or ordinance, % ; nore it a 
executive of the Dependency concerned tO BE eee 


* L. S. Amery, Union and Strength. 
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But on whose advice could this grave action be taken? A 


Cabinet, as the colonists consider it, of the people of Great 
Britain. It is a serious responsibility for this Cabinet to under- 
take, and as a rule it will not be undertaken if it can be avoided. 
Yet occasions may arise when it cannot be avoided without an 
inconvenience greater even than that of seeming to interfere in 


the internal affairs of a self-governing community. 


We have an illustration in the colonial attempts to restrict 


the immigration of British Indians into the Dominions, with the 
result that our Asiatic fellow-subjects are more hardly treated 
than the Japanese who are protected by international treaties. 
I am not criticising the colonial policy on its merits; one can 
quite understand the feelings of the white populations of Aus- 


tralia and British Columbia. But suppose one of our self-governing 


States discriminated unfavourably against the citizens or the 
trade not of a dependent community, but of another self-governing 
State? Here a grave question would arise, which would not be 
disposed of by merely repeating the axiom that we ‘ cannot dictate 


to the Dominions.’ It will be easier, at any rate, to reconcile 


responsibility. 


some people who will reply that nothing need be done. 
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stand it could only be on that of the home Ministry, the domestic 


mh 


the claims and aspirations of the different communities when 
they are considered in common and under the sense of a common 


The question, then, before the English-speaking peoples is 
whether anything, and, if so what, can be done to modify the 
present system of loose and indefinite association? There are 


best to leave things to take their course. There is a considerable 
body of opinion both in the Colonies and at home which depre- 
cates any attempt to bring about closer union. In Canada, in 
particular, there are many able men, including Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier, who take this view. They are satisfied with an arrange- 
ment which allows the fullest development to Colonial national- 
ism, and they would not object to carrying it even further. 
Suppose that in their minds there is the idea not so much of a 
world-empire as of a world-alliance.* They seem to contemplate a 
league of separate and independent nations, each with its own 
Government, its own foreign policy, its own fleets and armies 
and tariffs, united by no organic ties, but kept in amity by the 


bonds of sentiment, traditions, and race. 


It is an ennobling ideal, and one can recognise its attractive- 
ness. But is it possible? Can widely scattered States and com- 
munities be held together on such a basis? Are sentiment and 


* This view was presented by Mr. Arthur Hawkes in the July number of 
the Nineteenth Century and After, in his article ‘An Imperial Deadlock and 


the Way Out.’ 
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interest a sufficient substitute for definite political Organisations 

Bech leagues have been formed before, and have seldom endured 

- for long. Take the case of the ancient Greek Republics, The 
Hellenic system of States was not an empire ; it had no vast area 

of subject territory, but it had certain analogies with our own. 

It was based upon democracy and sea power, even as later Rome 

rested upon autocracy and military force ; it was made up of sélf 
governing communities, partly continental, partly insular, all 

joined by the sea, all dependent for existence on trade rather than 

conquest, all of common or kindred origin. But a noticeable charac- 

teristic of those most interesting and gifted peoples was their politi- 

cal instability, their incapacity to resist external pressure. Why did 

the Republics fall so easily, not merely before the might of 

Rome, but before a Macedonian chief at the head of an army of 

Thracian and Albanian tribesmen? It was not lack of size and 

numbers, for the Greek settlements, which extended from Mar- 

seilles to Anatolia, from the Caucasus to the Nile, spread over 

no small part of the then known world. It was not any want of 

fighting power, for the victors of Marathon and Salamis were 

soldiers and sailors who have seldom been surpassed in ancient 

‘or modern times. There are various causes for the decline of 

Hellas, including that ‘race-suicide’ to which Aristotle ascribes 

the fall of Sparta. But was not one most efficient factor the 

failure of the Greek Republics to reconcile democracy with 
imperialism, state self-government with a larger unity? ‘They 

were linked by ties of race, religion, sentiment, literature, and 

even sport, much more closely than the Britannic peoples. Yet 

those ties proved too weak to enable them to act together for 

any length of time. The móńis, the self-governing state, coul 

= not subordinate its ambitions and aspirations to the common 
welfare. There was no real union, there was no common centre 

of political energy; and when attempts were made at partial 
nee as in the Aetolian and Achaean leagues, it va 

; build up the units of local autonomy into a stable polite! 

synthesis. Would there not be a danger that the Britanni 

: nations might meet with the same fate of dispersal, weakness; ay 
3 ae antagonism, if they trusted only to those bee ah 
could not fi ARG Lal go capacious and oneer to or the 
taon e a e Greek Republics of the Mediterranea rey 

sepublies of the Middle Ages from becoming the p 

more solidly framed opponents? jal g 
| For formal federation, however, it is recognised that colea sd 
eee = not ce prepared. At the last Imperial Conte 
roposal was brou i ; e 
Zealand Dee ave a Tag wae ou 
iReumaraeifine§, alec sca cont Ra oe TO 
ve : Aves, elected by all the self-governing States, 
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defence, foreign policy, and other matters. The proposal, which 


. was somewhat vaguely defined, was rejected by all the other 


delegations, as some tentative efforts in the same direction have 
always been, in whatever shape formulated, for the past quarter 
of a century. The colonial distrust of schemes of federation is 
intelligible enough. They have seemed to run athwart that 
development of nationalism on which our colonists have been so 
strongly set. The shirt is nearer to the skin than the coat, and 
the colonists, absorbed in the supreme task of turning their 
scattered settlements into organised nations, have feared to merge 
themselves into the older and greater community at home. They 
wish to remain Canadians, Australians, Afrikanders, and they 
aro only now reaching the stage at which it seems they may be 
partners rather than appendages of Britain. They have been 
suspicious not only of England, but of London, and they shrink 
with a certain misgiving from exposing their politicians to the 
influence of our party politics, our newspapers, our fashionable 
society, even the lavish hospitality with which it has become the 
custom to treat them when they come here on Imperial affairs. 
To do business in the intervals of constant banqueting is trying 
even to our hardy kinsmen from beyond the seas ; and I have heard 
it suggested that colonial representatives at an Imperial Confer- 
ence in London should be sent over in pairs, one delegate to 
attend the meetings, and the other, a statesman of proved 
endurance, to go out to dinner. In other ways the atmosphere of 
a great capital is felt to be unfavourable to the conduct of federal 
affairs, so that some of the most successful modern federations 
have wisely placed their seat of government and legislation in a 
secondary town like Washington, Ottawa, or Canberra rather 
than in the centres of commerce and population. I have even seen 
it brought forward as an argument against Imperial Federation 
that the new Parliament of the Empire would necessarily meet 
at Westminster, in proximity to the old Parliament of the King- 
dom, and would either overshadow that august assembly or be 
itself overshadowed. But this difficulty at least is not insuper- 
able. We could leave the palace and precincts of Westminster, 
with all its traditions and memorials, its monuments of ancient 
architecture, and its painful examples of modern plastic art, to 
the venerable Mother of Parliaments, without a rival near her 
historic throne. For the Federal Parliament there could be 
allotted a Federal district, some small tract of English earth 
which should be carved out of English jurisdiction and left under 
the direct control of the Federal Government. : 
We might conceivably make a District of Columbia of the 
Isle of Wight, where the Federal statesmen would be free from 
the distractions of the Metropolis and refreshed by the Channel 


SS 
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breezes. But I would suggest a more dignified and famous sit 
for the Empire capital. It is a site pati eaey renchvat London, 
_ yet well outside its embrace, a site hallowed by the memories 
of a thousand years and more, the chosen seat of the monarchy 
from Saxon times to our own, a site associated, scarcely less than 
Westminster itself, with the story of our Constitution, and a 
site, too, adorned by stately and venerable buildings. It is, of 
course, to Windsor that I refer. What more fitting than that 
Windsor, with its adjacent towns and parks and fields, and the 
palace of the Empire-King, should be placed under the warden- 
ship of the Empire-Kingdoms : and that there another palace 
should be built for the Pan-Britannic Council, from whose 
windows the members could look up to Kang Arthur’s mound 
with its coronal of battlemented towers and down towards the 
meadow of Runnimede and the island of Magna Carta? 

But Federalism is for the future—a future which will be 
realised, but not yet, not till the populations of the Daughter- 
States approach somewhat more closely to our own. When 
Canada has thirty millions of people many of her objections to 
organic union may disappear. In the interim we shall probably 
pass through that stage of voluntary confederation which in the 
United States and Germany preceded complete federalism. It 
is conceivable that an elastic Constitution may be drafted which 
will provide for those States that wish to join in a common 
representative council, leaving others to come in when they 
please, and on terms to be settled by negotiation in each case. 
There is a good draft Bill for the purpose in a little book called 
The Problems of Empire Government, by Mr. C. E. Stuart- 
Linton, published last year. Under these schemes any State 
would be entifled, but not compelled, to join the confederacy, 
and the Imperial Assembly would draw up and pass bills, which, 
however, would not have the force of law in any State until 
adopted and ratified by its own legislature. 

In this region of Imperial legislation we are still in the 
preliminary stage, the stage of aspiration and examination. -1 
the machinery for consultation and common action substantial 
progress has been made. We have acquired during the past 7 
z T Zeal organs of Imperial activity and advice. 0e 
a eee ee of Imperial Defence; the other 15 © 
ne eee important the Defence Committee has become I 
hink the public at large understands. It has grown, as 108 
tions do in Britain, out of the passing needs of the mome? i 
Its development and organisation are due in almost em 
measures to two great living leaders of our two great parti i 


; ; a 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. Tt was at first simply ® "™* | 
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committee of experts which the Prime Minister could consult 
when he thought proper. He alone appointed the members, and 
he summoned to its. deliberations anybody he pleased. But it 
was soon seen that some regular or ex-officio members were 
necessary. Mr. Balfour appointed two permanent councillors, 
who attended all meetings. Mr. Asquith has instituted a stand- 
ing sub-committee, which is engaged in the constant study of 
strategic and technical questions. The Committee is still con- 
stitutionally only the Prime Minister’s advisory council for de- 
fence. Itis consultative, not executive. But it is now recognised 
that the Foreign Secretary, the Colonial Secretary, the Secretary 
for India, and the Ministers for the two warlike departments, 
together with the heads of the Army Council and the Board of 
the Admiralty, are its permanent members; and high strategic 
authorities, like Lord Kitchener, whether in office or not, will 
be summoned to give the executive Government the benefit of 
their views. This is not all. The organisation goes outside the 
party system and beyond the United Kingdom. Mr. Asquith 
has taken the excellent step of inviting Mr. Balfour to serve on 
one of the sub-committees. I believe that before long the Leader 
of the Opposition will be regularly summoned to the committee’s 
meetings as an ex-officio member; and this would be in accord- 
ance with the views of many Englishmen, who do not see why 
political business should always be conducted like a cricket match, 
with nearly half the performers lounging in the pavilion half the 
time. It also meets the views of some Colonial statesmen. 
Three years ago Mr. Borden suggested that an Imperial Defence 
Committee should be composed of men belonging to both parties 
in Great Britain as well as in the Dominions. During the visit 
of the Colonial Ministers for the 1911 Conference they were 
invited to attend a meeting of the Committee. We may assume 
that the Dominion Premiers and Ministers of Defence will always 
be summoned when in England. In their absence there should 
be, and probably will be, permanent colonial representatives. 
There is some difficulty in arranging this in practice, because if 
the representative is not a Cabinet Minister he might not carry 
sufficient weight; and if he is a Cabinet Minister, his constitu- 
ents might object to pay him a large salary to live in London 
and fill up the time between the meetings of the Committee by 
making agreeable speeches on things in general, a function already 
effectively discharged, at no cost to the British Empire, by the 
American Ambassador. But in some form or other we shall see 
the Dominions taking part regularly, through authoritative dele- 
gates, in the Committee’s deliberations. Meanwhile local Im- 
perial Defence Committees are to be established in each Dominion, 
which will work in close touch with the central body in London, 
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receive its reports and confidential communications, and occasion- 
ally exchange members with it. ; 
Here, then, is a valuable instrument for Imperial co-operation 
‘which is already in good working order. Nominally it deals 
only with questions of defence. But defence covers much besides 
military and naval aymaments. It is closely interwoven with 
foreign policy, and it touches also on cable communications, 
commerce protection, maritime trade routes, food supply, and 
financial administration, and the problems connected with the 
maintenance of national efficiency. On these matters the 
Governments of the Empire are now engaged in regular con- 
sultation through the Defence Committee, and are in a position 
to recommend similar or complementary measures to their legis- 
latures. The Committee is a very valuable creation, and its 
evolution is highly creditable to the statesmen—the statesmen 
of both parties—who have assisted its growth. One may, how- i 
ever, doubt whether it can continue to remain, as it is technically 
at present, a mere advisory board to the British Cabinet. In 
this aspect it reproduces some of the features of the eighteenth- 
century Board of Trade and Plantations, which was instituted 
in order to give Ministers advice and information on Colonial 
matters. The operations of that body were not wholly fortunate, 
though extremely well meant. As Mr. H. W. Temperley has 
pointed out, in an interesting paper read at the late Congress of 
Historical Studies, the Board was always trying to impose upon 
the Colonies, through the Cabinet and the Colonial Governors, 
their own ideas of progress and improvement. The American 
Colonies were not lost because English statesmen forgot them, 
but because they remembered them rather too well, and cor- 
stantly interfered in deference to a policy worked out in the 
antechambers of the English Cabinet. ‘This particular danger 
is not likely to recur in precisely the same shape. But the 
Imperial Defence Committee ought to be guarded from too clos? 
a connexion with the group of public servants who—as it J8 
always necessary to remember—are in colonial eyes merely ii 
leaders of the political party dominant for the time being 1 ag 
a oi the self-governing States of the Empire. Sir Ea i 
E ae proposed that an Imperial Committee of the Th 
cil should be instituted to advise the Crown, that 
practice the advisers of the Crown, on the common affairs oft : 
eee This would be the strict and proper constitutional ie 
oe evelopment, and perhaps the Defence Committee maY 
ee mately assume that shape. a 
on Te eod the new organs is the Imperial Confer oid 
ae x E can be clearly traced in the exhaustıY 5 th 
sports of tho five meetings held since 1887. In 1 
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assembly met for the first time as the ‘ Imperial’ Conference, 
and for the first time the British Prime Minister was its Presi- 
dent. All the Premiers of the self-governing States were present, 
accompanied by other members of their Cabinets; and important 
resolutions were passed on Defence, Shipping, the Coastal Trade 
of the Empire, Naturalisation, Postal and Telegraphic Com- 
munications, the Imperial Appeal Court, Uniformity of Laws, 
and various other topics of general interest. The New Zealand 
plan for an Imperial House of Representatives, as already stated, 
received no support from the other Dominions; and the proposal 
of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Harcourt, for an Imperial Con- 
sultative Council at the Colonial Office was also rejected. The 
question of fiscal union was not discussed, except in general 
terms, as it was held that no practical result could be attained 
under existing conditions. 

The Imperial Conference is rightly described by its title. It 
is a body of Ministers who meet to confer. It is still a purely 
advisory body ; its resolutions have no binding force. But they 
are passed by the men who speak with the authority of the 
various Governments and Parliamentary majorities, so that it 
may be assumed that what they resolve, especially when 
their resolution is unanimous, will eventually take shape in 
executive or legislative action. If, for instance, it should be 
decided by the Conference that the coinage, the naturalisation 
system, or the marriage laws should be identical throughout the 
Empire, we might expect that measures to that effect would in 
due course be laid before each of the legislatures. Again, the 
common policy of defence can be determined not only by resolu- 
tions of the Conference, but by negotiations between the home 
Government and the Colonial Ministers while the Conference is 
in session, and by such statements on foreign affairs as that 
by Sir Edward Grey which produced so deep an impression on 
the delegates of 1911. 

It is to the Imperial Conference that some advocates of 
organic union look for the realisation of their ideal. They expect 
that it will meet at more frequent intervals; and that its secre- 
tariat, instead of being, as at present, a mere department of the 
Colonial Office, will become an authoritative board responsible 
to the Conference itself. It is suggested that each Government 
might have, in the officers of this board, a'kind of permanent 
commission or delegacy working in London under the super- 
vision of a member of the local Cabinet, who would pay frequent 
visits to this country. Mr. Amery* has proposed that the 
Ministers should be accompanied by a deputation of members of 
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their respective Parliaments. These Parliamentary delegates 7 
would not take part in the debates of the Conference, but they 

- could discuss the resolutions submitted with one another ang i 


arliament of the United Kingdom, 
tive in the movement for Im- 
a book to record the life-work 


with a delegation from the P é 
Mr. d’Egville, who has been ac 
perial union, and has just written 
of Sir John Colomb,” carries the idea further. He proposes that : 
the Leader of the Opposition should be an ex-officio member of 
each Parliamentary deputation, and that the questions to be 
submitted at a session of the Imperial Conference should be i 
considered beforehand by special committees appointed for that | 
purpose in the various Parliaments. Another proposal is that i 
) of Sir John Quick, one of the founders of Australian Federation, , 
who contemplates a deputation from each of the Dominion e 
Parliaments assembling every fve years to discuss questions that | ; 
would require uniform legislation. All these schemes aim at \ : 
bringing not merely the governments, but the Parliaments and : 
the peoples, of the Empire into relations; and the idea is sound, f 
for the self-governing States are a collection of democracies, and 


if they are to work together it will be on democratic lines. { 

Thus by several roads we are moving. towards Imperial r 
Co-operation, Imperial Consultation, perhaps in time to Imperial ‘ 
Constitutional Union. But while these tendencies are slowly j 


maturing, the necessity of an Imperial Executive has to be met. 
We are feeling the need of some body or group of officials to { 
manage those common affairs on which we require not merely í 
deliberation, or even legislation, but action. I recur to the j 
axiom I laid down earlier. The Crown is the one common 
Imperial authority; and the Crown in its Imperial capacity, 
in its position as mediator or arbiter among the States, and 
guardian of their interests against the external world, needs | : 
responsible advisers. We have reached the point at which W° 
seem to require certain Ministers to transact the joint affairs 
of the realm. In the first place there must be a chief, 
the functionary who abroad might be called the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, though I think it would be more in consonance W! 
English usage and tradition to style him the Imperial Secretary 
of State. We want this Premier, or Chancellor, or Secretary 
for the Empire, to advise the Crown on those subjects wo 
are beyond the competence of any one of its national Prime 
Ministers. Secondly, we should have a Foreign Secretary 
conduct the diplomacy which must be regarded as the pusiness 
of the Empire rather than the nation. In the third plac ~, i 
perial defence should be under the responsibility of an Imperi 
Minister; and the contributions of the various States fo this 


* Imperial Defence and Closer Union (1913). 
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and other joint purposes will involve an Imperial Budget with 
its own Treasurer. Then, again, there must also be before long 
a Department of Imperial Communications to superintend the 
posts, telegraphs, ocean cables, and steamship routes of the 
Empire, and to control and direct emigration. And then I 
suppose there will have to be eventually some such officer as an 
Imperial Attorney-General or Minister of Justice, to deal with 
the legal and constitutional questions that affect the entire 
realm, the conflict of laws, the Imperial Appeal Court, and so 
forth. There may be other Ministers; perhaps an Imperial 
Minister of Education and an Imperial Minister of Labour; and 
when the self-governing States are given their share in the 
control of the Dependencies, then the Secretary for India and the 
Secretary for the Colonies will come in. Here, then, we have 
an Empire Cabinet, the advisers of the Crown on extra-national 
or supra-national affairs and the responsible Executive for those 
matters which overlap the powers of the several Governments, 
or lie outside them. 

I have said that the need for this Imperial Executive will be 
felt. But in fact it is felt, and to some extent is being supplied. 
The Crown does already require responsible advice on Imperial 
affairs ; and it gets it from certain members of its Cabinet of the 
United Kingdom. As a fact, during the past few years the 
Prime Minister has had to take upon himself many of the 
functions of an Imperial Chancellor. The transfer to him from 
the Colonial Secretary of the presidency of the Imperial Con- 
ference is an indication of this tendency. No Prime Minister 
has ever had so much Imperial business to discharge as Mr. 
Asquith, or has been in such close contact with the other 
Governments of the Empire. The Foreign Secretary is so far 
recognised as an Imperial officer that he is allowed to communi- 
cate confidential information to the State governments which 
he has not given to his own Parliament. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty seems to be drifting towards the status of 
Imperial Minister of Defence, when we find him directing a Navy 
to which Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and Malaya may be 
contributories as well as the United Kingdom. 

I presume that in these matters we shall follow our rather 
sensible British custom of first doing & thing and then discover- 
ing that we have done it. Before long we may call the head 
of the home Government Prime Minister and Imperial Secre- 
tary ; we may regularise the position of his colleague at Downing 
Street by styling him Imperial Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
we shall submit to seeing certain Ministers more and more 
absorbed in their Imperial duties and less able to give time and 
attention to their tasks as Parliamentary leaders. And then, 
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after a time, we shall recognise that the two sets of functions ] v 
cannot conveniently be exercised by the same Eo and we | a 
` shall proceed to separate them. The Impe ay Secretary of S 
State, the Foreign Secretary, the Imperial Ministers of Justice s] 
and Communications, and others will be withdrawn from the t] 
British Cabinet. We shall leave that Cabinet to deal with h 
British affairs, as the Australian and Canadian Cabinets deal with b 
those of the Commonwealth and the. Dominion, and we shall b 
then have one true and distinctive Empire Executive, an Im- a 
perial Committee of Privy Councillors, competent to advise the d 
Crown on Imperial business. d 
But to whom is this Executive to be responsible? To whom St 
shall it render an account of its stewardship? What body will oi 
vote the Imperial Budget and be able to grant or withhold S6 
supplies? In the end one may imagine that this body will be J m 
the Pan-Britannic Parliament, the Federal Congress represent- , 
ing all the peoples of the constituent States. But that, as we C 
admit, is a vision of the future, a future which is at any rate o! 
remote. Our Executive cannot wait till complete Federalism is W 
achieved. If the Federal Parliament is not likely to be available ey 
in time, will the Imperial Conference serve? Perhaps; though 1b 
not in its present form. It would be difficult to set bounds to SI 
the growth of the Conference, and it may be so widened as to fc 
answer the required purpose. But a Council of Governments Ww 
does not seem suited to check and control another Government. a 
We can have no constitutional Executive that does not in the i 
last resort rest on a democratic, or at least a Parliamentary, 7 
basis. To me it seems that the solution of the problem is most > 
likely to be reached by some development of the system of x 
Parliamentary delegations to which reference has been made: a 
Perhaps the way will be paved by that association of Parlia- 7 
mentary Committees with the work of the Imperial Conference 5 
which has been proposed by Mr. Amery and others. A some 6 
oe a ee has already been adopted in es = 
ungary, where the common Ministers of the Empire dise 
the common affairs of the Monarchy and arrange the common = 
l Budget with Delegations elected by the Legislative Chambers ob D 
the two States. It may be said that the example is not altoget E 
maw ae Parliamentary system does not work with complet c} 
a aa owe 
j entire sition removed by ; i 
Sota elegations have at ie sraersa joint executive i F o 
possible in a union of two autonomous and, practically, mio dk 
nt nations. z ii m 
Our Britannic delegations would take the form of repres’”. K 


ponies from each of the Parliaments of the Empire, m 
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would meet annually at the Empire capital in order to discuss 
and pass the votes for the salaries of the Imperial Ministers 
and the sums required for the service of their departments. They 
should be chosen under some method which would ensure that 
the minority groups in each Legislature, as well as the majority, 
had a voice in the selection. Their numbers would, I suppose, 
be proportionate to the population of their States. There might 
be, for example, two delegates for every million white inhabit- 
ants, with the proviso that no State should have less than four 
delegates. I leave out of consideration the case of the Depen- 
dencies, because if our gigantic coloured populations are repre- 
sented at all it must obviously be on some other basis than that 
of numbers. The arrangement suggested would give us, for the 
self-governing communities, a House of between 120 and 130 
members, of which the United Kingdom would have 90. 

Two objections will naturally occur. It may be said that the 
Colonies would refuse to take part in a representative Assembly 
of a hundred or more in which New Zealand and Newfoundland 
would have only four votes each, and in which all the Dominions 
would be overborne by the weight of the United Kingdom. But 
it must be remembered that in strictly Imperial affairs the 
smaller States are overborne already. What power has New- 
foundland to control foreign policy? The delegation method 
would at least give it an opportunity for discussing that policy 
and expressing its opinions in an authoritative fashion. The 
small nations would have some voice where they now have none; 
they might persuade if they could not command. Jn the second 
place, it would be provided that the delegates are to represent 
not the dominant parties, but the Parliaments as a whole, not the 
governments, but the peoples. In these circumstances we need 
not suppose that each delegation would act as a single unit. 
There would be divisions and cross-divisions, which would not 
always run on national lines; and if colonial opinion happened 
on any occasion to be opposed to that of the British majority, it 
might find support in the British minority. And, finally, it must 
be remembered that this disparity of numbers tends to be altered 
every year against the Mother Country and in favour of the 
Dominions; and it may disappear altogether when an Imperial 
Executive has devised a really effectual system of human inter- 
change between the crowded countries where men are too thick 
on the ground and the new lands where they are all too few to 
till the soil. This would be one of the beneficial preoccupations 
of the Empire Cabinet. We speak sometimes as if Imperial 
defence were the only reason for closer union. Defence is a 
matter of prime and urgent necessity, and we cannot be deaf to 


its calls in a world clad in iron and bending under the weight _ 
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But it is not the sole cause for the Brita oy 
annic ; 


of its armour. 
aw together and work in conjunction. yy 
é e 


nations to dr 
- should need organic union even if there were no men ie 
foreign battleships. We need it for the work of peace ne of g 

as that of war, for the solution of those economic, social Swell | 
logical and hysical problems which press upo > Psycho. 

p ; E pon all civil 
societies with the increasing complexity of life under ind ted 
conditions. The reformers of the nineteenth century hae 
ease the stress by breaking down the barriers of natant e 
making effort and intercourse cosmopolitan. We e: and 
nearer that shadowy goal when we can pool, so to m 
knowledge, the energies, the natural resources and the n t i 
demands of so large a part of the habitable globe that i a 
be called almost a world in itself. That is why we ae E | 
an Imperial Executive even if external pressure were not dri os 
us to it. And for that reason I shall | riving 
Imperial Minister of Def BUS ENT not only for an 

é e & a 
but also for an ere (Minister eater ee Secretary, | 
Minister of Labour, an Imperial Minist R : a aa 1 mperial | 
(why not?) ev I aa ister of Education, and 
Medicine en an Imperial Minister of Health, Sanitation and 
No man ought to speak upon th j ; 
2 she i 
dogmatism. I have been ie eae ess ci : fe moots 
proposals, a few hints drawn from what some merei ane 
tendency of events. I 1 what seems to me to be the 
. I am far indeed from urging that out 
statesmen should be in haste to set up a 3 ite g EO 
stitution, still less that they sh Bim Taps ine- mA ee 
bef : ; ey should press it upon the Colonies 
efore colonial sentiment is ripe to receive i But, taking 
a broad view, I believe there i egeivo, tt. 
sketch of the coming st a is some justification for i 
str ` ; ae 
ony ay ea ee ee ure which I have ventured = 
furth ine. I think we may look © 
a further development of th : a 
Imperial Secretariat ; f of the Imperial Conference and 1 
; for A n 
Mee eiai chara z extension both of the powers a 
Def à i aracter of the Committee of Impe" 
i ence; for a recognifi ; 3 yain 
l members of the B A Kaon of the Imperial functions of certa! 
| functions from T = Cabinet ; then for a separation of tho? 
creation of a distinct 7 yes as British Ministers, and 80 Eo) 
| cellor or Secretary of ae Cabinet, under an Imperial 
| for the formation of a Bis) and a8 the necessary com ae 
| tions from the a aman body, compose ge 
Budget and co arliaments, to examine t 
| the > fee peg ee administration of the funds alloca"! Gh 
} purposes. And perhaps that ma 
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the whole re is timate rule of the democracies, M2V sult oo 
alm is at length ready to knit itself together p 
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“fully organised Federal Union. How that ultimate goal will be 


gained, and what events will occur to expedite or delay the 
process, who can be bold enough to predict? The finger-post 
that points us towards our destination does not tell us how broken 
and rugged is the road we must traverse before the journey’s 
end is reached. i 
The path lies before us, and winds up among the mists and 
mountain-tops of the future. Perhaps one can do little beyond 
casting a few glimmering rays upon it. But the fuller light 
can come only from close observation of present conditions and 
systematic study of the past. It may be that there will arise 
historians and scholars to learn and to teach the principles of 
Empire, to penetrate through its outer husk to the spirit that 
informs it. I hope they will not dwell too much on political or 
constitutional machinery ; and I hope they will not lay excessive 
stress on mere size and numbers. Our Empire is indeed great in the 
material sense, but I would almost sooner forget than remember 
that we count 400 millions of human beings and own eleven 
million square miles of territory. There have been empires 
before almost as great as our own; in population China may 
now be our equal, and long surpassed us ; in extent of territory we 
do not so much exceed the present Empire of Russia or the 
former Monarchy of Spain and the Indies, when it could claim 
all South America, as well as Portugal and the dominions of the 
House of Austria. History is full of the rise and fall of great 
Empires; it reverberates to what De Quincey calls ‘the drums 
and tramplings of a thousand conquests,’ its sands are white 
with the wreckage of Imperial structures scarcely less imposing 
than our own. If we seek to consolidate and strengthen the 
realm of Britain it is not mainly because of its size; it is because 
we must believe it to be not only a great Empire but a good 
Empire, because on the whole we think it may become the most 
potent instrument ever forged by human hands to promote the 
order, the progress, the freedom and the peace of the world. 


SIDNEY Low. 
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LORD MILNER AND IMPERIAL AND 
NATIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


No doubt there are many people, not lacking in vigour or public 
spirit, who. . . seem capable of keeping their opinions in watertight 
compartments, and of holding strong views on a number of more or less 
related questions, without attempting to harmonise them. They throw 
themselves now into one movement which appeals to them, and now 
into another, yet never stop to inquire whether their various activities 
are converging to any common goal. But there are others—and I confess 
to being one of the number—to whom such a position would be one of 
intolerable mental discomfort. Especially in a time like the present, 
a time of ferment, of deep social unrest, of innumerable and competing 
agitations for radical changes in our political system, they feel an 
imperative need of some clue through the maze, some guiding principle, 
which may save them from straying into blind alleys and frittering 
away energy upon a number of superficial ‘reforms,’ and which may 
help them to concentrate upon a few great and simple objects of public 
endeavour. And if, as is likely, they fail to find such a principle in 
the programme of any political party, they have to try and evolve it 
for themselves. It is in some such effort as this that I myself have been 
led to find a resting place in the doctrine of Imperialism. . - Bz 
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THoucE the doings of Parliament—it is admitted by all in ® 

position to form an opinion on the question—have for some time 

been followed with a steadily diminishing interest by the public, 

at the moment party politics are certainly attracting widespread | 

attention throughout the country. Were, indeed, any of the great 
political protagonists of the past suddenly to appear in our midst, 
ignorant of the events of recent years, they would find themselves 
ea atmosphere apparently congenial. For on the one side ther 
is the deepening of indignation, and on the other a hardening ° 
determination, proper to the eve of an electoral contest. Tath i 
that vast body of opinion, both enlightened and ignorant, ye 
has for long shown an unconquerable apathy as to the play of P 
liamentary dialectics or the results of ‘ divisions’ has unexpect® ; 
been stimulated to activity. The causes of this somewhat sudde 

_ change are not far to seek. 
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But, before considering these causes, let it at once be admitted 
that it would be at least rash to regard this change as anything 
more than a movement on the surface of the waters, or to count 
it as representing a profound reaction in favour, or as confidence 
in the effectiveness as a national instrument, of parliamentary 
institutions in their actual stage of development. Mr. Deakin’s 
outburst at the close of the 1907 Session of the Imperial Con- 
ference may still be quoted as representing the impatience of the 
general public in face of the existing system : ‘Is our party system 
to destroy everything except itself? Are we to put aside great 
projects because they are debateable, or close the Empire to avoid 
friction in the House of Commons?’ It would probably be safer 
to draw no more far-reaching conclusion than that the change 
shows merely a reawakening of the public as to its responsibility 
for the popularly elected representatives to whom it has entrusted 
the government of the country, and a belated realisation that 
these representatives, however ineffective they may be in the 
carrying out of necessary constructive reforms, still retain the 
negative power of impeding national progress, of lowering national 
credit and honour, and of imperilling domestic order. 

To say that the first duty of government is to govern leads 
one into an endless and, in a time of political crisis, not very 
profitable argument as to the different forms of government, and 
as to the principles of democracy in particular. The democrat 
desires to see government, in the sense in which the term is used 
by those who have this saying most frequently on their lips, 
reduced to a minimum, in the hope that it will gradually disap- 
pear. But while it continues to exist, in his view as a necessary 
evil, he demands in England that it should govern decently and 
reflect the racial sense of fair play and business probity. And, 
above all, while he is very jealous of any assumption of control 
which would threaten to interfere with his individual right to 
govern himself, unreasonably and paradoxically he is quick to 
blame a Government, and to hold it directly and solely responsible 
for any disturbance of the social order. : 

The maintenance of social order is, indeed, the final objective 
of Englishmen’s inherited political instinct. However intense 
may have been their rival political passions, however indispensable 
to their very existence may have seemed on many occasions the 
opposing causes for which they were struggling, it is only once 
or possibly twice in their history that they have given free rein 
to these passions, and that civil war or anarchy has been per- 
mitted to ensue. In innumerable cases, where no peaceful solu- 
tion could have been found in other countries, the instinct of order 
has asserted itself in England before it was too late, picking 


out from among the warring factions and binding together for 
22 
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reasonable concessions being made to appeasable grievances, thus 
_ restoring order in the commonwealth. A Government Which jg 
unable in a crisis to respond to this national instinct will he 
condemned, even by the democrat, as not governing. As far as 
it is possible to read the feelings of the public, the present 
Coalition Government is so condemned, and the search for an 
alternative government is the chief cause of the awakened interest 
in party politics. ‘ 
The fact that, thanks to a firm and consistent foreign policy, 
Great Britain to-day occupies in the councils of Europe a higher 
and more honourable position than at any other time during the 
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last thirty years, or that, through the neglect of Imperial ; 
interests and the revival by the Government of the methods of o 
the dark ages of the old colonial system, the existence of the 0 
Empire is imperilled, counts neither for nor against the Coalition | t 
at this moment in the public mind ; for in this country all attention E 
is concentrated and anxiety focussed on domestic affairs. The 
Government and its irreducible minimum of partisans alone W 
appear to contemplate with equanimity and placid satisfaction a a 
state of actual and potential internal disorder incredible and h 
bewildering to any but a few survivors of a past generation. a 
Never have ferment and unrest been more acute. The a! 
whole British industrial system has been shaken to its founda- Is 
tions by a succession of widespread and desperate strikes. To lr 


attenuate their immediate effect the Government has had to rely te 
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if the cup were not yet full and drops of bitterness were still 
wanting to its overflowing, the public sees itself being allowed 
to drift into yet two other rival camps, separated by a gulf as 
wide as that which divided our ancestors at the time of the Great 
Revolution : on the one side Ulster and the supporters of the 
Union and of Protestant independence, on the other Irish 
Nationalists and the partisan adherents of the Coalition. This 
division is, in truth, an arbitrary one, offering no refuge for 
those who are prepared to recognise and to meet long-standing 
and undeniable injustices in the English rule of Ireland; but it 
is all the more dangerous because created in the interests of 
party government, which is ready to pursue its ends even at the 
risk of civil war. Small wonder that there is æ resuscitation 
of public interest in party politics! But what is to be the result 
of the search for an alternative to the present Government? On 
the answer to that question hangs the fate of the nation and the 
Empire. 

There may possibly be a small number of Englishmen so 
wrapped up in the party game that they regard the situation 
as exhilarating and inspiring. For them their particular party 
has ceased to be but an instrument, evolved by the circumstances 
and conditions of a protracted democratic struggle, for the 
attainment of national ends. It is an end in itself, and there 
is something pathetic, in face of the larger issues, in the way 
in which such party men will dedicate themselves exclusively 
to serving that end with a ‘loyalty’ that tends to be unctuous 
when we seriously consider what that end really is. But for 
these men their god is their party, and their outlook on public 
affairs is very like that of the hypochondriae on private life, 
who makes his body the first and last object of his care, con- 
centrating his attention on its functions rather than on its 
external activities in its environment, self-centred and self-can- 
celled as a force in the movement of progress among his fellows. 
To such Lord Milner’s words, quoted at the commencement of 
this article, will not appeal; and, except as an ever-present 
phenomenon in English political life, constant and invariable 
in its action, their influence may be disregarded in any considera- 
tion of the reawakened interest in party politics. ae 

But what is of the greatest moment in the present crisis is the 
attitude of all serious persons who, being either detached from 
the party system or merely using it for the furtherance of 
Causes which they have espoused, have hitherto been found 
fighting strenuously on the side of one or other of the many 
Contending bodies of opinion, and in whose power it is to continue 
and intensify or to check the present disturbance of order. Ata 
time such as this, fraught with real and grave national danger, 
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revolution—using the term in its destructive sense— j 
such persons are in many instances asking themselves whether i 

` they should not subordinate to the national welfare causes to í 
which they are in honour and by faith committed; or, rather, | 
whether the nation is not the supreme cause which has in fact | 
a claim on them above and inclusive of all others? 

Tn the dilemma in which they are thus placed there will be 
some who will take what would be called a common-sense or 
practical view of their responsibilities; they will conjure up in 
their minds some such simple image as that of a man, tunnelling 
his way towards freedom, who suddenly discovers that his efforts 
are loosening the solid mass around him, and that an impending 
catastrophe threatens which will involve him in the general 
ruin. Others, looking towards the achievement of a distant 
vision whose glory is ever present to their eyes, will not hesitate \ 
as to the answer they should give. They hold that the nation 
has been builé up, however imperfectly, on the foundations of 
freedom in human association, and they believe that its develop- 
ment in free association, in unity called Imperial, with other 
kindred nations is the priceless contribution which Great Britain 
has already made, and may yet make in greater measure in 
the future, to the cause of human liberty. To them, therefore, 
the nation is something for which they should be willing to ; 
make any sacrifice; they are at all times sensitive as to its 
welfare and ready to throw themselves into a breach in its 
ramparts; they will seize the first weapon to their hands in i 
its defence ; and though despising as they do the methods of party 
warfare, they will even employ them if necessary in a sudden 
emergency to meet a party attack on national security. t 

Both classes being thus conscious of the present danger, and | f 
realising in their different ways that the restoration of domestic ‘ 
order is essential to the success of their causes ; both being, further j h 
ESD persuaded that the present Government is responsible for I 
the existing disorder, what is the indispensable condition t 
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their lending their aid with a clear conscience and definitene™ : 

of purpose to the overthrow of the Coalition? ‘The Unionists @ 

will no doubt be sorely tempted—they would be more tha? C 
ee E they were not—to endeavour to win their suppo" By o 

5 as efective, and possibly as unscrupulous, a use of the Marco bi 
revelations as the Liberals made of the distorted Chinese Labot ; ti 
question seven years ago. But their support will hardly e: 
obtained by a repetition of these discredited methods; #75- al 

= Without it the Unionists succeeded in securing the sweets of ee l 
siete the result might very well be—indeed, most probably wou Me x 
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= nothing more than a turn of the wheel in the downwar 
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of national history. hat is a Prospect which no patriot can 

regard with equanimity. Certainly none who believe in edtiéde 

to which they have devoted themselves will subordinate therm to 

| such a mere alternation in the party game. Better almost, would 

| it seem to them at such a time, that all should continue to pursue 

with unabated zeal, to their bitter ends, the paths on which 

they have honestly embarked, and that this country should 

once more be purged by the fires of revolution of all that, is 

sapping its inward strength and rendering daily more impossible 

common action to repel the dangers that are threatening it from 

without. Far be it from anyone with a sense of responsibility 

to recommend, either by word or deed, this course at a time 

when events themselves are with terrible strength urging us 

towards such a calamity ; but it would be idle to pretend that 

L the Unionist Party, enveloped in the dust of parliamentary 

i warfare, may not fail to perceive the risks which would thus 

accompany a merely negative victory over the Coalition. 

| But if, on the other hand, the Unionist Party gave unmis- 

takable evidence of a determination to use the power now i 

within its grasp—but which, let it be remembered, it may once 

more let slip through its hands—for the furtherance of a truly 

national policy, capable of reducing the fever of the body politic 

to a normal temperature, then even those who are working for 

the overthrow of the parliamentary system itself, and for its 

replacement by institutions more in accord with the democratic 

spirit which has been moving on the face of Europe for the 

last hundred and fifty years, would be compelled, for the reasons 

which have been already outlined, to give it their support. ; 
Those who look for such evidence will watch with anxiety 

the reception which is accorded to the ideas, now first put 

| forward in a complete and consecutive form, of Lord Milner— 

“a free lance, a sort of political Ishmaelite, who has found 

hospitality in the Unionist camp,’ as he described himself in 

December 1906. To many it will indeed seem that the appear- | 

ance at this juncture of a selection from Lord Milner’s pene l 

admirably arranged and annotated by Mr. Charles W. ee 

covering the period from the date of his appointment as isn 

Commissioner for South Africa to the present time, 1s an even 

of the first national importance. For the country is fortunate, 

beyond its deserts, in that Lord Milner brings to the a 

tion of the present state of national affairs not only an untriva 2 

experience, but, what is of far greater practical oe © cae 

ability to apply that experience to the considera ion o ie 

Imperial and domestic questions which he found pressing for : =S 

solution when he returned to the centre of Empire. Other grea = 
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Empire builders during the last century and a half have cer- 
tainly placed their countrymen under no less an unpayable debt; 

. but it has almost invariably been their fate to remain in distant 
parts of the King’s Dominions until, in the course of nature . 

that rest from their labours with which the 

democracy of these islands has, willingly or grudgingly, in a 
spirit generous oF niggardly, rewarded them. But the good 
genius of the British people returned Lord Milner to England | 
in the full maturity of his powers, after he had completed a task 
more difficult and complicated than any which had before been 
allotted to a British Pro-Gonsul. For its performance, as the 
first of the selected speeches reminds us, he had been chosen 
with the unanimous approval of men of all shades of political 
views—a unanimity which, it should be noted at the present 
| crisis, was not only a very remarkable tribute to his character 


they had earned 


and his past brilliant administrative services, but was also due 
to ‘the generous desire to give every possible support and 
encouragement to the man, whoever he may be, who is called 
upon to do what in him lies to maintain the honour and influence 
of Great Britain’ by restoring order in South Africa, which 
events had reduced to a state of chaos threatening the whole 
Empire with dissolution. ‘That extraordinary unanimity was 
justified; at least, that conclusion may be legitimately drawn 
without prejudice from the fact that, until all danger was 
averted, even the tension of party feeling was powerless to 
break down the united support which had been given him at 
the outset. What may have been the motives that induced one 
of the political parties later on to attack parts of his policy of 
South African reconstruction, it is unnecessary here to inquire; 
that the attack should have been given a peculiarly þitter per 
sonal direction subsequently may be sufficiently explained by 
the fears aroused among individual political ambitions, struggling | 
for their little ascendencies in the British Parliament, by the i 
sudden appearance of such a figure in their midst. TC 
attempt to discredit him in the public eye by misrepresenting 
and kicking about in the party scrummage some of the detai® 
of his South African policy—in spite of the fact that they D 
been approved constitutionally and with the nearest approae” 
possible to democratic sanction by the people of South Africa— 
was probably regarded by Lord Milner, to use @ homely eP a 
sion, as all in the day’s work. Certainly the influence of ta 
Chinese episode was merely ephemeral on the public; an 5 of 
the great mass of thinking people, if they were asked how th 
would classify Lord Milner, would most readily find a comp the 
expression of their views in the remembrance that be was 
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statesman who, when he was invited to succeed Mr. Chamber- 
lain as Secretary of State for the Colonies, placed his duty to 
South Africa before the interests of his own career and returned 
to finish his furrow on the veld. 

And so, as has been said, Lord Milner returned to fhis 
country, in the plenitude of his powers, to devote himself—in 
a position of independence baflling to the party politician—to 
thinking out and preaching to the British public at home the 
essential interdependence of Imperial and domestic affairs. That 
is the fundamental teaching of his speeches : 


Imperialism as a political ery (so an expert electioneerer said to me 
not long ago) is as dead as Queen Anne. Well, but to some of us it 
is not a cry, but a creed. . . . For what is it that we are told has turned 
aside the thoughts and affections of men from this dream, this mirage 
or, to use an even more opprobrious epithet, this fetish of Imperialism ? 
lt is the growth of interest in what is known as social reform. . . . But 
where is the antagonism between it and Imperialism? To my mind they 
are inseparable ideals, absolutely interdependent and complementary to one 
another. How are you going to sustain this great fabric of the Empire? 
No single class can sustain it. It needs the strength of the whole people. 
You must have soundness at the core—health, intelligence, industry; and 
these cannot be general without a fair average standard of material well- 
being. Poverty, degradation, physical degeneracy—these will always be. 
But can any patriot--above all, can any Imperialist—rest content with 
our present record in these respects? If he cares for the Empire, he must 
care that the heart of the Empire should beat with a sounder and less 
feverish pulse. (Manchester, December 14, 1906.) 


All readers of Lord Milner’s speeches, even of those which 
were delivered on behalf of friends who happened to be 
Unionist candidates, will be struck by their detachment and 
wisdom, more Olympian than human. But there are two 
characteristics of a more or less personal nature which should be 
noted as they under-run all his thought and afford a clue to the 
two most striking aspects of his attitude towards Imperial and 
domestic policy. In the first place, to quote the words of one 
who served under him in South Africa and who was responsible 
to him for interpreting in the spirit rather than in the letter one 
of the most important articles of the Terms of Surrender, he was 
born a Liberal—using the word in its old conventional association 
with the ideas of liberty and freedom. The second, which ‘leaps 
to the eyes’ of his fellow-subjects overseas, though it may not be 
as keenly observed in this country, is explained by the fact that 
his boyhood was spent as an alien in a foreign country. This it 
is, doubtless, which accounts for his intense Britishism, if the 
word may be employed; for that tenacity in the promotion and 
defence of peculiarly British traits and standards of conduct which | 
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must have become a second nature to one who had to cling to them 
and fight for them, as his cherish ed inheritance, during the most 
impressionable years of his life, resisting the influences of 4 
foreign environment which sought to counteract or absorb them, 
And it should be remembered that the years of his life which 

Lord Milner spent in Germany happened to coincide with those 
in which German nationality was sweeping everything before 
it in ifs triumphant achievement of unity. 

Of Lord Milner’s liberalism—and again, indeed every time 
the word occurs in connexion with his name, it should be noted 
that it is not used in its present party application—of his 
liberalism many symptoms are to be found in the national 
policy which he sets forth; but they are seen even more strik- 
ingly, and being based on actions are in this case happily beyond | 
the reach of theoretical disproof, in his South African speeches. 4 
Possibly the instance which is most calculated to silence his if 
opponents is to be found in his farewell to Johannesburg, when, | 
with characteristic persistence and courage, he once more drove | 
home his views on the native question, ‘or, rather, I should say, | 
the colour question. You know I am, in the opinion of the vast | 
majority of men in this room, a heretic about that, and I am an 
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impenitent heretic. I believe as strongly as ever that we got 
off the right lines when we threw over Mr. Rhodes’s principle 
of “equal rights for every civilised man.’’’ And in no way 
was he truer to the fundamental liberalism of his instincts than 
in refraining from imposing his liberalism in this respect on & 
people, both British and Boer, who held different views, and 
in refusing to enforce it in the spirit of the autocrat on his own 
subordinates, the majority of whom had rapidly acquired the pre- 
judices of their environment as to the treatment of natives—and 
who now probably all regret that they were not as far-seeing %5 | 
their chief. j | 

Of his Britishism traces are found on every page of his | | 
speeches, The New Statesman? quotes it as one of the points 
‘ where he is out of touch with what is best and most serious 
in English political thought.’ Criticising him, the writer of the 
article in that paper says : 


d The British Empire is not, and can never be made, an A ales 
; Pio. eoten to regard it as peculiarly the heritage can 
people of the British Isles, or to govern it in the interests of the in he 


race throughout the world—any design to ‘exploit’ the Empire } 


Bee Interen gi British and Canadian financiers, or of what The syan 
coe R significantly calls ‘John Bull, Cohen & Co.’—will do cer 
Re orn ae the disruption that Lord Milner fears than all tho prea 


* May 17, 1913, p. 168. 
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Paŭ, as this Britishism is one of the foundation stones of 
Lord Milner’s policy, he may well be allowed to answer this 
criticism in his own words. One quotation will suffice : 


Bui Do not let me be thought to advocate the ‘anglicisation’ of the 
non-British races of the Empire, or to wish to force them into a British 
mould. Imperialism is something wider than ‘Anglo-Saxondom,’ or 
even than ‘Pan-Britannicism.’ The power of incorporating alien races, 
without trying to disintegrate them or to rob them of their individuality, 
is characteristic of the British Imperial system. It is not by what it 
takes away, but by what it gives, not by depriving them of their own 
character, language, and traditions, but by ensuring them the retention 
of all these, and at the same time opening new vistas of culture and 
advancement, that it seeks to win them to itself. . . . This principle of 
boundless tolerance has, like everything human, ‘the defects of its 
qualities.’ It may become a source of weakness by being carried too far, 
and it has been carried too far, in my opinion, not when we have granted 
the freest permissive use of their own languages to the incorporated 
races, but when we have allowed any of those languages to be put on a 
footing of absolute equality with English in official use, and its teaching 
and employment to be made compulsory, where there were no reasons of 
necessity or convenience to justify such a course. But whatever the 
shortcomings of the system, its merits far outweigh them. This broad 
inclusiveness is one of the great secrets of the success of British rule. 
It is part of our moral capital as a nation, and gives us a title higher 
than mere force to the position which we occupy in the world.? 


And while dealing with this side of Lord Milner’s policy, it 
may be remarked that no picture of the unrest into. which the 
volume of his speeches has been born would be complete, even 
in the crudest outline, which failed to note the present crisis 
in Imperial, as distinguished from domestic, affairs resulting 
from an ignoring of their ‘interdependence.’ It is natural 
that the Coalition Government, having marked the opening 
of its term of office by an exultant announcement that it had 
slammed the door in the face of the offer of co-operation 
made by the sister nations of the Empire, should have succeeded 
in large measure in diverting public attention in this country 
from Imperial affairs. But it was beyond the power, even of 
a Government that despised Imperial ambitions, to stop the 
clock of Empire; and so the days and months have evolved in 
their natural course in the oversea Dominions, bringing with 
them the inevitable developments of organic life. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that a number of devoted Imperialists in 
this country should have been racking their brains and es 
no sacrifice to discover some channel—alternative to that blocke' 
by the electoral landslide of 1906—into which Imperial poe 
might be deflected. That which they selected was the aban- 
doned channel of the old Federalists, known now overseas as 


3 Introduction, pp. xxxviii and xxxix. 
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the ‘Centralists.’ A school has in consequence sprung them 
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appropriately named ‘The Hamiltonians,’ by their kindest and 


“most prominent critic, Mr. Richard Jebb,* whose main and 


= application to all questions, 


ae and British national interests, the ‘clue through the maze» 
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immediate object has been to bring about the creation of a central 
Imperial authority, rather than to concentrate their efforts, ag 
Tariff reformers do, on building up and strengthening the 
common interests which would ultimately necessitate a suitable 
form of common control. It has seemed to some of those who 
have sympathised with the motives and admired the devotion of 
the leaders of this school that in selecting common defence as the 
starting-point for, a system of centralised control they have 
ignored the fact that it is the common interests to be defended, 
and not defence itself, which constitute the true and natural 
basis of closer union. Moreover, the grave risk in advocating 
such a policy is that it will certainly appear to, and in the opinion 
of many out-and-out Imperialists actually does, have a tendency 
opposed to the enlargement and growth of national liberty and 
self-government. Confirmation of this criticism of the new 
school would appear to be furnished by recent events in Canada, 
where its policy has been given a fair field and has, directly or 
indirectly, had the deplorable result of dividing the Canadian 
people into ‘loyal’ and ‘disloyal’ sections. The Imperial crisis 
thus created has been aggravated by the mistaken belief, which 
has gained ground in the Dominions, that, the Unionist Party 
having been persuaded by certain organs of the press that for 
electoral purposes a lighter ship was easier to steer, and having 
thrown overboard the Imperial part of the Tariff Reform policy, 
therefore Imperial Preference is a lost cause as far as the largest 
of the partner States is concerned. 

Nothing is more calculated to counteract the dangers of this 
crisis than the publication of Lord Milner’s speeches on Imperial 
union, in which he gives the most impartial and restrained 
exposition of the Imperial aspects of Tariff Reform which has 
yet appeared, and, yiclding to none in his desire for a Council 
of the Empire—which would preserve ‘ Imperial questions from 
the corroding influence of British party politics,’ and would be 
a point in our system from which problems ‘ can at least be see? 
and considered as a whole ’—holds the balance on the whole 
a between the two schools of thought. ‘eat 

3 ut at the moment more important than any attempt to ie 
separately- the Imperial and domestic details of Lord Milner 
policy, is a study of his fundamental teaching, and consisten 

of the interdependence of Imper 
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pe erinciple which, if only those who T 
-o re-establishment of domestic order would 
ensure progress towards fuller liberty without the clash of dig- 
cordant passions and without those revolutionary upheavals which 
may destroy more than they can create : upheavals which have 
so rarely succeeded in the world’s history in avoiding subsequent 
reactions, with the ultimate result that they have not overthrown 
tyranny, but merely transferred its sceptre to other hands. 

It may not be the only possible clue ; political theorists may 
invent other guiding principles around which complete systems 
may be erected ; but it is undoubtedly the clue provided by the | 
natural evolution of the British race, ready to hand in the present | 
crisis. Tt has enabled Lord Milner to find a clear and well-defined 
path through the maze, and others may follow him if they will. 
There is no single political question agitating the minds of 
Englishmen to-day for which it does not point to a solution—if 
followed honestly, without looking to the prejudices besetting 
the way to the right and to the left, the traces of those who have 
gone before and failed. With some of the most burning of these 
questions Lord Milner deals, and all who read his speeches will 
hope that he will deal with yet others in the near future. 

Lord Milner starts out from the position of the man who 
aims at the preservation and development of the Empire, and 
who will, therefore, like the greatest of radical Imperialists, Mr. 
Chamberlain, seek to eradicate all that is rotten at its core : 


ealise the need for 
rally to it, might 


Thus the consistent Imperialist is inevitably led to concern himself 
with those influences which affect the condition of the mass of our people 
here at home. He cannot help being a zealot for social improvement. 
But he will have a touchstone of his own. . . . Judged by that test, there 
are no doubt many popular nostrums which would not pass muster. But 
there is no vital movement, making for the greater essential soundness, 
physical and moral, of the mass of the people, which is not embraced by 
the ideal of national and Imperial greatness, rationally conceived. 


Before such an ideal all class hatred, all the prejudices which 
lead one class to condemn instinctively movements which are the 
outcome of the peculiar conditions of another class, disappear. 
In a passage that has become famous Lord Milner exclaims : 


For my own part I am unable to join in the hue and cry against 
Socialism. That there is an odious form of Socialism I admit, a Socialism 


cultivation of class hatred. But that is not the whole story, most assuredly 
not. There is a nobler Socialism, which, so far from. ring 
‘envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness,’ is born of aun egy ae 
and a lofty and wise conception of what is meant by national hig, 
realises the fact that we are not merely so mgfiy mi}#ons of individu 


each struggling for himself, with the St fo det as policeman, pe yi 
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all the members suffer. : E 
Tt is owing to this spirit that Lord Milner’s Oxfor d apaec M P ' 
on sweated industries (December 5, 1907)—incidentally, it : 
may be observed, a supreme example of this kind of literature— D 
was probably the deciding influence that united all political parties 0 
in passing legislation which has proved a first step towards the | p 
removal by the nation “ of the stain upon its honour and conscience t 
which continued tolerance of this evil involves.’ Unhesitatingly, 2 
and in language irresistible in its very restraint, he laid down in F 
this speech principles which will for long continue to guide the í o 
social reformer : that an industry which does not provide those p 


engaged in it with sufficient to keep them in health is essentially | 
unsound; that the most fundamental and indispensable form of ` 
capital is the human energy consumed in the work of production ; ; 
that anything which the community gains by the cheapness of | 
articles produced under the sweating system is more than out- | n 
weighed by the indirect loss involved in the inevitable subsidising 
of a sweated industry and the direct loss in the perpetuation of 
inefficiency and degeneration ; that one of the results of organised 
labour (i.e. trade unions) has been to ensure uniformity of remu- 
neration—the same wage for the same work—and to protect the 
most necessitous and most helpless workers from being forced 
to take less than the employers can afford to pay; and, finally, 
that the State should do for the weakest and most helpless trades 
what the strongly organised trades do for themselves—secure, 
not an all-round minimum wage, but the same wages for the 
same work, and nothing less than the standard rate of his 
particular job for every worker. 

Anf so the ‘touchstone’ is applied to many of the most | 
crying needs of our national life: the restoration of the lost 
balance between town and country; a bold and comprehensive Ie 


i treatment of the training of youth, including not only suitable 7 
instruction, but care for the health and physical development o a 
the child, as perfect as money and science can make iog E U. 
to mention one other which he has advocated with a couse: S 
only equalled by Lord Roberts, national defence on & basis 0 th 
areal military training, believing that oe if 
A a nation can less than ever run the risk of disaster in wT, since it Be, ; or 
er utes age have the chance of retrieving it. If, on the other He h, no 
o a E Po ehy never have 28 a 
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oa ae for anybody to read these speeches, in- of 
npartial and unprejudiced spirit, without coming tO F pu 


on that here is the basis of a policy which might 
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sagt Sontent and lay broad and sure foundations on which 
| „uation, within the Empire, might attain to greater liberty and 


"ai play the part for which it was destined in the progress of humanity. - 
And no one can read them without being infected by the sense of 
responsibility which dominates them—a responsibility which 
may be no more of our own asking than that attaching to any 
other heritage, but from which there is no escape. Will this 

| policy be adopted by the nation? That many would pause from 

| the pursuit of individual causes to rally to its support, if they 

were shown how they could support it and fight for it, is certain. 

But will it be enough, as Lord Milner seems to suggest, if some 

of those ‘who are in revolt against the rigidity of our present 

party system ’ were to stand together and, with a little organisa- 

| tion, ‘ play the umpire befween parties’ and ‘make the unseru- 

Ay pulous pursuit of mere party advantage an unprofitable game ’? 

i 

f 

\ 
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Possibly, if such a band of those who were moved by the national 
as opposed to the party spirit existed in Parliament this object 
might be achieved ; but in that case the formation of a national 
party would be the result, and Lord Milner does not pronounce 
in favour of such a development. And yet, if parliamentary 
institutions are to continue as they are, that would seem to be 
the only way which promises any hope of success. Certainly 
no external organisation that was unable to show how it could 
ensure the adoption of its policy by Parliament would exercise 
sufficient attraction to draw to its assistance any but those who 
were indifferent to the appeal of causes representing radical 
change. But it is precisely that kind of attraction which is 
required if the elements of disorder are to be restrained. 
Almost the last words spoken by Lord Milner publicly in the 
Transvaal were, referring to the fulfilment of the idea of Imperial 
unity, ‘I should prefer to work quietly and in the background, 
3 in the formation of opinion, rather than in the exercise of 
; power.’ That preference is apparent throughout his speeches. 
Whether he will be permitted to satisfy it in the future, any 
more than he has been in the past, it is not necessary for the 
| moment to speculate. The immediate question is whether the 
Unionist Party will adopt the national policy. If it does not do 
| so, if it is incapable of emancipating itself from the influence of 
the ‘ party men,’ then a new instrument must be forged quickly 
if this policy is to be put before the country in time to restore 
order ‘before disorder has become, temporarily at any rate, the 
normal path of progress. 
| Tt a such R ani is available, then Tariff Reformer 
| and Syndicalist, Suffragist and reactionary Tory, all independent ; 
of and unrepresented by any existing political party, will each | “a 
pursue his own way, fighting uncompromisingly for his owD à 
% 5 See 
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cause and opposing to the bitter end causes which he Badem 
be injurious to ihe nation, holding that i we believe a thin, 
to be bad, and if we have aright to prevent it, it is our duty to try 
to prevent it and to damn the consequences. The resulting 
revolution may after all be the shortest, if ae moré painful, way 
of settling the present unrest. Owing to the failure of the party 
politicians to understand national feeling, ib may be the only way ; 
but history will record that Lord Milner pointed to another. 


FABIAN WARE. 
£ Glasgow, November 26, 1909. 
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